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PREFACE 


T he aim of this survey is to help all who are interested in th^ 
Sudanese to understand the significance of Islam in their lives 
Whilst it is true that a real understanding of the influences whicl 
have moulded, and are moulding, the religious thought and spiritua 
experience of any Islamic people can only be obtained in actual living 
contact with their cultural and spiritual life, yet, before that contaci 
can be made, one must have a very considerable general and technical 
knowledge of Islam as a basis for interpretation. Further, the living 
religion of the people of any particular region is characterized by such 
diversity and confusion that the new-comer armed with a general 
text-book on Islam is hardly prepared for the actual religious scene. 
My aim has been to try to present the reader with the background 
upon which to base a genuine understanding of the Sudanese, and pave 
the way to a living contact. I am not describing theoretical Islam, it 
must be clearly understood, but the living religion of a particular 
region. If I were describing Christianity in England to-day I should 
not be interested primarily in what theologians say Christianity is, but 
should be concerned about the social conditions in which Christian- 
ity has during the centuries been the influencing factor, showing how 
it has moulded men, and how the character and environment of the 
people have in their turn moulded the form of their Christianity. 
This is what I have attempted for the Northern Sudan. I hope that 
the need for systematization and arrangement has not tended to defeat 
its own end. At any rate, I have tried to make my presentation 
sociological as well as Islamic, or, in other words, synthetic as well as 
specialized. 

The question of one’s ‘approach’ to Islam cannot be avoided if we 
are to determine its meaning to us and others to-day. But in dealing 
with someone else’s religion we need a special approach, for in the 
words of the modern poet: 

I have spread my dreams under your feet; 

Tread softly, because you tread on my dreams. 

I can only oflFer my presentation hoping that it is sufficiently true to the 
living Islam of the Sudan to enable the reader to make for himself a 
real approach. 

This book has been written during the war years whilst carrying 
out administrative duties which had to be placed first. Naturally its 
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composition has been affected by those conditions, by the impossibility 
of sustained periods of study, and by the inaccessibility of libraries; all 
these have caused the book I have written to fall short of the ideal 
of the study I should like to have written. If I were to mention 
by name all my friends, Sudanese, government officials, and mission- 
aries, who have helped me in so many ways, this preface would read 
like a directory. But though not mentioned by name I am most 
grateful to them all, for without their help this book could not have 
been written. My debt to other writers will be sufficiently clear from 
the references in the footnotes and if any remain unacknowledged the 
oversight is unintentional. I am grateffil to the Survey Department 
of the Sudan Government for permission to reproduce the map at the 
end of the book. 


June 1946 


J. S. TRIMINGHAM 
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INTRODUCTION 

T he subject of this book is the Northern Sudani j and the Sudani 
in a particular aspect of his being — the religious. We shall sketch 
first the background of our study — the folk and their environment. 

On the one hand we have the environment with its divisions into 
mountain and valley, river and plain, climate and rainfall, light and 
winds, sand and soil. On the other, man — the cultivator, immured in 
his village and its range of cultivation, gregarious but isolated in his 
community; then the nomad, secluded, restless, independent but not 
free, rather entombed in the desert with his camel. 

Man in social life we know is conditioned by his environment, 
geographical and human, which determines his way of life and his 
psychological make-up. It is the land rather than ethnic factors which 
helps us to explain these people, both settled and nomad — their 
psychological and social statism. Here there is an intimate solidarity 
between spirit and nature which has moulded and absorbed alien 
influences throughout the ages. 

There can be no question of absolute determinism. Man acts as 
well as reacts. The folk are no more determined by the land, for it is 
passive, than the land is determined by the folk. Man spends himself 
on his environment, changes himself so as to maintain himself in the 
environment, utilizes it, and so far dominates it in turn. Thus the 
Baqqara changed their mode of life from camel to cattle. All the effort 
comes from man. Nature is contingent, even in the Sudan, and presents 
infinite possibilities among which the will of man, that is, the master 
not the cultivator, can choose the one or the other. Thus to-day cotton 
takes precedence over all other produce. 

So plain, however, is each of these half-aspects of life that the one 
or the other has been insisted on by turns, often to the excessive sub- 
ordination of the other. But there is constant interplay between spirit 
and matter, Man and Nature. Whilst the character and destiny of the 
folk are partly conditioned by the land, since man has to change him- 
self to live in it, they also overcome the land, wrench themselves from 
it by pain and suffering, and determine their region’s place in the world. 

There does, however, remain a very profound action of the geo- 
graphical environment on the folk who live in it, especially in a land 
as hard as that of the Sudan, which makes the conquest of nature by 
man seem very small indeed. And when, as on immigrants such as 
Arabs in the Sudan, the indigenous folk are added to the geographical 
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environment, the combined effect has often been such complete 
modification that when they have settled they have tended gradually 
to become fused in type with these indigenous folk. 

With both the cultivator and the nomad the monotony and unity 
of his life are his response to the monotony and unity of the land, 
whether soil or sand. The sdqiyas and ^adufs of the Nile banks, the 
jizii of the Butana, the ‘cotton soil’ of the Jezira, the pastures of the 
Baqqara, explain in great part the life of cultivator or nomad and 
transmit to him also their qualities and defects. It is because the sand 
is incarnate in the nomad that he is so independent, but also so stagnant. 
It is because the soil is incarnate in the cultivator that he is so durable, 
but also so static. The Mahdiyya convulsion upset the whole tenor 
of nomadic and sedentary life, yet now the nomad tribes have in the 
main recovered their former cohesion and the cultivator returned to his 
cultivation. 

Still even this mutual conditioning of the environment and the folk 
is not sufficient to explain the folk, nor the unity of a cultural region 
which has now come to share in a common destiny. There is one 
great external factor which above all has moulded the life of the 
Northern Sudan. This is the persistent influence of that other great 
waste lying east of the Red Sea — ^arabia. Arabia has sent her people 
and their language and religion. It is above all that cultural system, 
Isldm^ which, after the environment, has most influenced the psycho- 
logy of the people and fused their religious and social ideas into a unity 
of outlook which excites our wonder and admiration. 

The Sudanese received Islam whole-heartedly, but, through their 
unique capacity of assimilation, moulded it to their own particular 
mentality; escaping the formulae of theologians, they sang in it, 
danced in it, wept in it, brought their own customs, their own festivals 
into it, paganized it a good deal, but always kept the vivid reality of its 
inherent unity under the rule of the one God. 

To understand the life-apprehensions of the Sudanese then we have 
to take into account two movements: one due to the life-process of 
the people in contact with their geographical environment: while the 
other, Islam, is one which is a universal church and a cultural and 
social system common to a number of different peoples and resulting 
from intellectual and religious interaction and synthesis. Only by 
taking both these movements into account is it possible to understand 
these people. Our special study is Islam as it exists to-day in the 
Sudan, accepted and synthesized by the Sudanese with their own 
psychology and indigenous institutions. 
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The Land and the People 

I. THE LAND 

I . Boundaries and Nature of the Country 

T he Arabic expression Btlad as-Budan literally means ‘Land of 
the Blacks\ and so is a vague term which could be applied to most 
of Africa south of the Sahara. The name Sudan, however, is always 
restricted to that area of sub-Saharan Africa stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea which has been islamized. It is not the true 
home of the Negro, but that intermediate zone lying between the 
Hamitic group of North Africa and the Negro group of Central 
Africa. 

The English, however, use the word Sudan in a still more restricted 
sense to mean the eastern administrative area called the Jnglo-Egyptian 
Sudan^ and it is this usage to which the material of the present survey 
is restricted. We shall sometimes need to speak of the Western Sudan 
— the region containing the basin of the Senegal, the Gambia, the 
Upper Volta, and the Middle Niger — ^and the Central Sudan including 
the basin of Lake Chad. Eastern Sudan will then refer to the Northern 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a vast country of about a million 
square miles. It is bounded in the north by Egypt; in the east by the 
Red Sea, Eritrea, and Abyssinia; in the south by the Uganda Protec- 
torate and the Belgian Congo; and in the west by French Equatorial 
Africa. There are no natural boundaries to this vast area except the 
Abyssinian Hills in the east and the Nile-Congo watershed in the 
west. 

2. Physical Features 

The Nile with its tributaries is the most important feature in the 
Sudan. The White Nile flowing from Lake Victoria enters the Sudan 
over rapids; after running through a flat savannah country it flows for 
several hundred miles through the swamps of the sudd (Arab, sadd^ 
block), emerging at last into bush country between Malakal and 
Kosti, then through semi-desert plain until its junction with the Blue 
Nile at Khartoum. In its course it collects the waters of the Upper 
Nile, Bahr al-Ghazal, Bahr az-Zarafa, and the Sobat to produce a 
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regular supply all the year round. The Blue Nile and the Atbara 
collect their waters from the Abyssinian mountains and cause the 
phenomenon known as the Nile flood which produces some 8o per 
cent, of the total Nile discharge. They bring with them also the mud 
which forms the cultivable land on the Nile banks. The rise of the 
Blue Nile begins in June, reaches its maximum in August, and begins 
to fell in September. 

The Nile, however, has never been the highway of migration and 
civilization. It has five chains of cataracts and long bends which have 
made the desert routes quicker and cheaper. Transport has therefore 
been by a combination of both river traffic and desert caravan. 

The area through which the Nile flows constitutes one vast plain 
and is a political and not a distinct geographical or ethnological area. 
The physical features will be lightly sketched. 

Between the coast and the Nile lies the Nubian Desert, and on the 
west the southern part of the Libj^an Desert and the Bayuda Desert. 
A great part of these areas is almost completely void of vegetation and 
consists of rocky plains with isolated groups of hills and scored with 
^5rs and wSdts. These desert plains extend nearly as fer south as 
Khartoum. A narrow strip of cultivable land runs along the Nile 
banks having a settled population of Nubians and Danaqla-' Arabs’. 

The Red Sea Hills, which mark the eastern flank of the great Rift 
valley, is a distinct region and among them are valleys in which there 
is vegetation. The maritime plain again is distinct from the hills and 
its period of rainfall is in the winter. After the rains it affords grazing 
for herds, and crops are cultivated in the beds of the viadxs. 

To the south of the desert is shrub steppe. It is typical nomad 
country which produces abundant pasturage for camels and goats at 
certain times of the year owing to a regular if scanty rainfall. The 
country enclosed by the Nile, Atbara, and Blue Nile and the line 
Mafaza-Gedaref-Tomat, known as the Butana, is a rolling plain of 
‘cotton soil’ and its fece is scored by w3dts and ^ors. It is typical 
nomad country and in the rains affords excellent grazing though there 
are stretches of pure sandy waste.’ The northern portion is shared 
between the Shukriyya and Batahin nomad ‘Arab’ tribes. 

South of Khartoum, in Kordofan and the west, there runs a red 
sand belt of thorny savannah steppe. The grasses here are luxuriant 
during the rains and the country is dotted with small thorny trees. 
The gum arabic acacia thrives on this sandy soil. The rainfeJl is heavy 
enough to allow cultivation of the staple food dura (millet) and to give 
grazing for large flocks and herds. Here live the settled ‘Arab’ popula- 
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tion of Kordofan, the Baqqara cattle-breeding Arabs, the pastoral 
negroid Shilluk, and the pagan Nuba in the hills. Darfur in the 
extreme west is also open steppe country, with extensive tracts of 
fertile land and a central mountain massif, the Jabal Marra. 

The long peninsula formed between the White and Blue Niles, 
known as the Jezira, is the great cotton-growing district where there 
are extensive irrigation works and which is one of the most populous 
parts of the Sudan. 

South of the thorny savannah there come plains of dark soil (hadob 
or cotton soil), of open grassy savannah, bordered by swamp {sudd) 
country, where the pastoral Dinka and Nuer live. 

To the south and west of these grassy plains lies the savannah forest 
where there are the Zande kingdoms of the southern Bahr al-Ghazal 
There is a gradual transition to the red soil region and actual tropical 
forest is only found in the extreme south along the banks of streams, 

3, The Climate 

The disunity of this region finds expression in the lack of uniformity 
in its climate which ranges from the extreme aridity of the northern 
continuation of the Sahara to the long rainy seasons of the equatorial 
forest in the south. The climate has more influence over the people 
even than the geographical situation, for it determines the fauna and 
flora of a region, its fertility and the nature of the crops and therefore 
the way of life of the people. 

The most important distinguishing element in the climate of the 
Sudan is the distribution of the rainfall, and, owing to its variation, 
the vegetation belts which vitally affect human and animal life run 
west-south-west and east-north-east. North of Abu Hamad it never 
rains, but southwards the rainfall increases progressively, through the 
central region, where it is sufficient for grazing and crops, to the 
extreme south where the rainy season is long and the rains excessively 
heavy. 

In the Northern and Central Sudan, which is our main interest, 
there are three seasons. The /^//(summer) from March to June or 
July is a season of monotonous uniformity. The heat is intense and 
reaches its peak in May. By day the air vibrates with it and every 
green thing is parched. In the middle of the day life is dormant and 
both men and animals seek the comparative coolness of the houses or 
the shade of the few trees. There are days of hot parching desert winds 
and especially dust-storms {hahub) which turn the sky to a reddish- 
brown colour, wither the plants, and try alike both man and beast 
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At such times the night brings little relief, but normally towards 
evening during the saif there is a fall in temperature bringing cool 
breezes and with nightfall the sky fills with stars, the earth is illumin- 
ated with a magical moonshine, and life breathes once more. 

In June the wind changes to the south, heavy clouds gather, strong 
winds and habubs oppress, then comes a storm of rain. This is the 
beginning of the rainy season {kharify In Kordofan these storms will 
appear every three or four days. It is the ‘time for sowing’ {rashas}^ 
and by the end of July, when the heavy rains have set in, the cultivated 
ground becomes covered with a rank green vegetation. In September 
there follows a period known as darat^ harvest season, between the end 
of the rains and the beginning of the dry winter trade-winds, when the 
weather is both hot and humid and renders life a burden. With the 
advent of the dry northerly winds in October winter {Mta) is re- 
garded as having set in, the harvesting is completed, the sun declining, 
the breezes refreshing, and the annual vegetation dries up. This season 
lasts until March. 


2. THE PEOPLE 

The population has naturally always been sparse in the desert and 
steppe region, denser in the fertile riverain and southern districts, 
though never has it been very dense. Before the Mahdiyya convulsion 
the population was estimated at 8,500,000. In 1905 owing to the 
massacres, diseases, and famines of the Khalifa’s rule it had fallen to 
1,853,000. Since then under a settled rule it has increased consider- 
ably and the total in 1944 was about six and a half million.^ 

The population of the Sudan falls naturally into two great classes, 
a northern Muslim area and a southern pagan area, the so-called Arab 
and negroid areas. The two areas are not defined by any physical 
feature, but are very clearly distinct ethnologically and culturally. 
The Muslim area embraces the peoples of the dry desert and steppe 
regions of the north who are Arabic-speaking and Islamic. In this 
region there has been some admixture of Arab blood with that of the 
original population and the adoption of Islam has fused the peoples so 
that they are culturally homogeneous, for Islam is not so much a creed 
as a unified social system. In the west this ethnological area extends 

* A wide margin of error must be allowed for all official population figures. The earlier 
ones are mere guesses by Sir R. Wingate and the present-day figures are compiled ffom the 
rough estimates of D.C.s. Undoubtedly that terrible three-quarters of a century saved the 
present Government many of the ever-present dangers of over-population. The Government’s 
reluctance to initiate a Census is unfortunate and makes the work of social survey almost an 
impossibility. 
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southwards into the Bahr al-Ghazal district amongst negroids and in 
the east up the Blue Nile into Abyssinia. The central region south of 
Jebelain on the White Nile together with the Nuba Mountains Area 
in southern Kordofan has remained negroid in race and culture. 

The Southern Sudan, which can hardly be defined by any line of 
latitude (except that the change is evident on the Nile at 12 ° N. lat.}, 
on the other hand, is totally different in race and culture, and includes 
all the heterogeneous dark-skinned pagan peoples of the south. We 
shall be treating in this survey essentially of the Muslim area lying 
north of 1 2° N. and stretching to the Egyptian border. The Southern 
Sudan will be studied only in so far as it has been affected by Islam. 

It is rare to find anything approaching a pure racial type among any 
of the peoples of the Sudan, for this land has suffered from many vents 
of racial dispersion. All its people are variations between the pure 
Caucasian and the pure Negro type. So the black-skinned peoples of 
the south are usually referred to as Negroids. The term ‘Arab’ has 
significance in a linguistic and cultural, rather than in a racial, sense and 
is used in reference to the result of the recent admixture of the indi- 
genous folk and the Arab tribes who settled in the northern and central 
regions in the Middle Ages, The Arabs brought with them their 
language and religion which supplanted the original languages (except 
among some of the Nubian- and Beja-speaking tribes) and Christianity 
or Animism. 


The Northern Sudan 

When the Arabs invaded Nubia they met with a people who were 
a hybrid type of mixed Caucasian-Negroid stock. This type is pre- 
served in the Kanuz, Mahas, Sukkot, and Danaqla, which groups live 
on the banks of the Nile from Old Donqola to Aswan and speak 
different dialects of a language which is not indigenous to this area 
and was probably introduced by Negroes at the beginning of the 
Christian era. These Barabra, as they are called in Egypt, although 
they have adopted Islam, have maintained themselves as a separate 
entity and have absorbed the alien Arab and other elements and pre- 
served their own language. South of Nubia were other Hamitic- 
Negroid groups which suffered greater modification by being arabized 
through social intermarriage and religious prestige. 

In the eastern desert the Arabs met with the nomadic Beja tribes- 
men (the ‘fuzzy’), a race according to Seligman^ of proto-Egyptian 

^ C. G. Scligman: '‘Some Aspects of the Hamitic Problem in the A.-E. Sudan’, y.R.A.L 
xliii, 1913, pp. 595-610. 
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origin, which was more modified in the north by negroid and armenoid 
influences than the south, and who were akin to the riverain peoples of 
Nubia. To-day many of the Beja have an admixture of Arab blood 
and produce faked Arab pedigrees, but, although Muslims, they have 
preserved their racial characteristics and language. 

Since the Arab conquest there has been a gradual absorption of the 
Arab by the Nubian in the north and by the Black in central Sudan. 
The resultant type now call themselves ‘Arab’, but their claim to the 
title varies very considerably. A native writer gives a very illuminating 
statement on this: 

The original autochthonous peoples of the Sudan were the Nuba and the 
Abyssinians and the Zing (blacks). . . . Every (tribe) that is derived from the 
Hamag belongs to the Zing group, and every (tribe) that is derived from 
the Fung belongs to the Nuba group. The tribes of the Arabs who are in 
the Sudan, other than these (i.e. the Nuba, the Abyssinians, and the Zing), are 
foreigners, and have merely mixed with the tribes mentioned above and 
multiplied with them. Some of them have retained the characteristics of the 
Arabs, and the element of Nuba and Zing that is interspersed among them 
has adopted Arab characteristics; and on the other hand, there have been 
some Arabs who have become fused with the Nuba and the Zing and adopted 
their characteristics; but in each case they know their origin.’' 

The latter statement may be true; they may recognize the native 
element, but they despise it and only acknowledge the Arab. It is very 
easy too to mistake the Hamitic for a Semitic physical type, especially 
when, owing to the tendency of the people themselves through having 
become Muslims, they desire to claim kinship with Arabs and are 
culturally 50 per cent. Semitic. 

The Sudan has in fact, in the course of history, frequently seen its 
population submit to profound changes, but by some obscure law it has 
transformed the immigrants and marked them with its own charac- 
teristic imprint. The process can be seen in action in the Sudan to-day. 
The Fellata Melleof Kasala are being so changed by their environment 
that they will eventually be indistinguishable from Beja. They have 
changed from semi-nomadism to the pure nomadic state, have adopted 
the tiffa (fuz?y h^ad), and their grass hut is inclining in make-up to 
that of the Hadendiwa.* 

New-corcters to'the Sudan then have gradually become absorbed and 
fused in type! with the people amongst whom they have settled. Whilst 
suffering some modification, the original somatic type, which varied 

^ H. A. MacMichael, Hist, Arabs in Sudan, 1922, MS* D. i, vol. ii, p. 197. 

* Cf. S,N,R, ix (2), pp, 85-6. 
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according to the latitude and rainfall which have influenced the kind 
of soil and therefore its cultivation and the type of animals bred^ has 
always tended to reassert itself. 

The Arabs have, however, impressed their language and religio- 
culture on all these peoples, so much so that they have done more to 
weld the people of the Northern Sudan into one people, if not into one 
race, than any other influence. At the same time there has been little 
advance in culture since the needs of the dominant classes and the 
needs of the masses have been so much alike. 

For convenience we will consider the inhabitants of the Northern 
Sudan under the linguistic headings of Nubian-, Beja-, and Arabic- 
speakers, followed by a short survey of Muslim Negroids. 

(a) The Nubian-speaking Tribes 

The Nubians live along the Nile in Egyptian territory from Aswan 
to Haifa and in the Sudan in Halfe district and Donqola as far south 
as Debba where the river swings northwards. The earliest inhabitants 
of this region were of the same stock as the pre-dynastic Egyptians; but 
through assimilating successive waves of Negroes they came to speak 
a Negro language and have become the homogeneous Negroid- 
Hamitic type represented by the Barabra^ of to-day. 

There are four main tribal groups which differ, within the group 
limit, in dialect and customs, including the building of houses and the 
dress and hair-dressing of women: 

1. The Kanuz (43,000) in Egyptian territory between Aswan and 
Madig. They get their name from the Banu Kanz who were so influ- 
ential during the last days of the Christian kingdom of Donqola. South 
of Madig for a short distance are 5,000 Arabic-speaking Nubians. 

2. The Fidaykiyya (30,000) occupy villages between Korosko and 
Wadi Haifa. Scattered amongst them is a small tribe of negroid 
Barabra, the Matokiyya. 

3. The Mahas in Sudanese territory from Wadi Haifa to near 
Donqola. They are called Saidokki. These have retained their local 
rotdna (Mahal or Marls!) and in the main go to Egypt for their liveli- 
hood, but there are many sections settled in village-colonies around 

^ Sing. Barbarh Tliis is derived from the classical jSapjSapot, applied by the Greeks to 
primitive races and borrowed by the Arabs. The Nubians are known by this term in Egypt, 
and as Danlqla (sing. Donqolawl) in the Sudan, for the other tribes are not so well known. 
They call themselves by their tribal names. Only recently in Egypt have the Nubians begun 
to call themselves Nubl. There are, for example, professional guilds called Nsdfn-Nubiyyln, 
They object to being called Barabra* Many, especially among the Fidaykiyya, claim to have a 
northern origin (i.e. Turkish, Circassian, or Bosnian) and these call themselves Kushshdf* 

B 
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Khartoum and on the White and Blue Niles who have migrateu 
southwards since the sixteenth century. They now speak Arabic and 
claim an Arab pedigree. They are mainly cultivators, but have built 
up a great reputation as fekis, the economy of a whole village often 
being based on feki-mongering. 

4. The Dandqla^ who live along the Nile from the neighbourhood 
of Donqola to Debba, possess often strong Hamitic facial character- 
istics. They are strong and well-built people with, in general, fine 
features, though sometimes the squat nose and thick lips of the Negro 
will be seen. They possess considerable originality and are quick 
at learning languages as a code. In their homeland most men are 
bilingual, speaking ungrammatical Arabic, but few women know 
Arabic. 

In general the Nubian type exhibits both negroid and Hamitic 
characteristics. The complexion may vary from a deep mahogany 
brown to almost black with tumid lips and dolichocephalic head. The 
hair is generally woolly and frizzled and they can only produce a 
weak beard. 

The Nubians are essentially an agricultural riverain people depend- 
ing upon the Nile for their livelihood, some as boatmen and fishermen, 
but mainly as a means of irrigating their land. There are two main 
methods of irrigation: through inundation after the fall of the Nile 
when the banks and islands are sown; and artificial, by the saqtya 
turned by bulls and the ^aduf raised by man-power. 

Their narrow strip of Nile cultivation, however, does not produce 
enough to cope with the natural growth of its meagre population, 
therefore the majority of the men spend a considerable part of their 
lives working in towns of Egypt and the Sudan as cooks, houseboys, 
gate-keepers, jallaba (petty traders), and clerks. Each occupational 
group is organized into a guild with its own shaikh who levies a tax 
upon its members and is supposed to be responsible for the good con- 
duct of its members to their employers. After making their pile most 
are contented to return to their homes as cultivators and live happily 
for the rest of their lives on dura bread. 

Whilst the Nubians are so enterprising and ready to travel, at the 
same time they have an intense spirit of clan and love for their native 
home and soil. Though bitter enmity between some families exists 

^ The DanaqU-Ja'aliyyln group, who live along the Nile from Donqola to Khartoum and 
have adopted the Arabic language and Arab pedigrees, are almost indistinguishable from the 
rest of the Danaqla, but will be listed with Arabic-speaking tribes ; see H. A. MacMichael, 
History i i, pt. ii, ch. i. 
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in most villages, usually owing to some dispute as to the ownership 
of their meagre land, their whole life is conducted communally by 
the inhabitants of a village, all joining together in joy and sorrow, 
festivals and mourning. It is this deep communal spirit which, in 
contrast to the individualist spirit of the Arab, has made possible the 
encouragement and help of the present government in the provision of 
communal facilities such as pumping schemes and dispensaries main- 
tained by the group. It is customary to bind children to their home by 
an early marriage and it often happens that matrilocal marriage condi- 
tions arise through their seeking their livelihood ‘abroad’. 

A large and prosperous section of all the towns in the Sudan are 
Danaqla. It is they who, together with their Arabic-speaking kinsfolk 
the Ja'ali)^rn, were the slave-traders and boatmen who opened up the 
Upper Nile and the Bahr al-Ghazal region in the last century. Most 
of these townsfolk have lost their own language, but yet remain a 
distinct element of the population, retaining all their old customs and 
mode of life. 

The position of the Nubian women is very low. The symbols of 
the bridegroom are the sword, the knife, the kurbaj (hippo skin whip); 
and the kurbaj certainly does not remain unused. The custom of 
infibulation is practised, not only upon girls, but upon married 
women when the husbands go ‘abroad’. Divorce is one of the Nubian 
women’s great fears and a great shame. The divorced woman goes 
back to her family where she becomes a slave to be kicked and knocked 
about unless someone can be found to take her. The ^ari^a rule that 
the man who has the full disposal of children is responsible for his 
divorced wife’s maintenance is disregarded. The Nubian women wear 
out quickly; they are working from their earliest years and the whole 
care of the household, husband, children, and animals is upon their 
shoulders, sometimes even the building of houses when the men are 
away. Fifty years ago they used to wear a short petticoat reaching to 
the knee but now wear the standardized tob. 

Though the Nubians were once Christians and though some of 
their customs have a Christian origin, all memory of their former 
religion has vanished. They are bigoted Muslims, but their Islam lacks 
intensity unless stimulated by the other than religious traits of such a 
movement as the Mahdiyya or by their passion for trading. Most of 
them belong to the Mirg^aniyya and Idrisiyya dervish orders. 

Under the Christian kingdom their culture, which inherited the 
remnants of an Egyptian culture and was stimulated from outside, was 
fairly highly developed. They used painted pottery and built their 
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houses with arched roofs of sun-dried bricks. Now their houses have 
fiat roofs and they have but few surviving handicrafts such as weaving, 
palm-leaf plaiting, and pottery; nor does the importation of cheap 
manufectured articles help to revive them. 

{b) The Beja Tribes 

Beja is the name given by Arabic authors' to a group of truly 
Hamitic nomadic tribes who live in the eastern district between the 
Nile, the Atbara, and the Red Sea, embracing the central plain, the 
Red Sea Hills, the eastern desert, and the hills south of Tskar. 

Although there has been some admixture of alien blood these tribes 
constitute a unity in both their somatic and linguistic characteristics. 
Seligman has shown* that there are pronounced physical resemblances 
between the Beja of to-day and the pre-dynastic Egyptian group. 
They have a certain amount of Arab blood, for the Rabl'a settled 
amongst them in the ninth century a.d., but it has not modified their 
physical and social characteristics.* The northern Beja have been more 
modified than those of the south by negroid blood. The Beja have 
adopted Islam and an Arab lineage, but have preserved their original 
languages, racial characteristics, and customs so that they scarcely 
differ from the Beja described by Ibn Salim a thousand years ago. 

The account given by Ibn Sallm'^ of the Beja as a pagan nomadic 
people is substantially true of them to-day except for the introduction 
of Islam which has powers of calling forth a high degree of fenaticism 
in Certain groups. The general ground of their manners and customs 
has, however, remained substantially unchanged except in the matter of 
matrilmeal descent. Their customs, especially those connected with 
milk, class them with most of the Hamitic tribes of East Africa. 

The physical features of the typical Beja are that 

they are moderately short, slightly built men, with reddish-brown or brown 
skins in which a greater or less tinge of black may be present. The face is 

* Their own collective name is Bedawe, which is also the name of their language. They 
are mentioned in the inscriptions of Adulis (second century a.d.) as jSeyd and in the Axumite 
king’s mscription as jSouyoetToiv. 

* Journ, Anthr. InsU^ I 9 i 3 > xlni- 59S~6io, 

3 Mas^udl relates {Les Prairies d*Or, iii. 33) that in A.1). 943 Bashir h. Marwan had under 
his command 30,000 Beja and only 3,000 of the Rabija, Mudr, and Yemenites. These Beja were 
Hadarcb coast-dwellers and converts to Islam. This helps to show how the Arab immigrants 
would soon be absorbed into the indigenous tribes and how the latter would acquire a veneer 
of Islamic culture. Their powers of assimilation of other nomadic elements is shown by the fact 
that Ibn Bafuta (about A.n. 1340) found a group of the Awlad Kahil near Sawakin ‘mingled 
with the Beja and understanding their language’ fCairo, 1939, i. 188). These Arabs could not 
have been there very long. ^ Maqrizi. Kkifat (Cairo ed., a.h. I3Z4), i. 313-19. 
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usually long and oval, or approaching the oval in shape, the jaw is often 
lightly built, which, with the presence of a rather pointed chin, may tend to 
make the upper part of the face appear broader than it really is. The nose 
is well shaped and thoroughly Caucasian in type and form, except in those 
individuals, comparatively few in number, in whom Negro influence may be 
suspected. The hair is usually curly. ^ 

The Bisharin and Hadendiwa as a result of centuries of mountain 
life are a virile and independent people. The remoter groups are 
truculent and vindictive. The nomads, especially the women, are very 
shy of contacts with strangers. The characteristics of those who have 
been drawn into new sedentary ways of life under the present regime 
through the development of cotton schemes in the Gash and the 
Baraka are being modified. The Ammar’ar and Beni *Amir are more 
peaceable and teachable than the northern and hill groups. 

Whilst these tribes are nomadic in varying degrees and exhibit the 
same general characteristics, their social and economic life differs 
considerably from that of the Arab nomads. This is largely due, on the 
one hand, to the extreme inhospitability of some of the hills and, on the 
other, to the comparative fertility of other hills and the plateaux they 
occupy. In general the Beja tribal organization is looser than that of 
the Arabs. They exhibit the characteristics of a patriarchal society of 
which the unit is the family. They are not found making any great 
organized communal movements like the Arab tribes of Kordofan or 
the Butana, but wander in small family groups in search of grass, in the 
case of the Bisharin because of its sparseness and with others because 
of the comparative plenty for very small herds. The main tribes are 
divided into sub-sections {badana)^ each with its own camel brand, 
territorial limits, and well rights. Under the present government the 
process of tribal unification is moving forward rapidly. 

The devolutionary methods which have been adopted by the present 
government allow them to use their own methods of dealing with 
crime. These are based upon a special characteristic of the Beja which 
favours compromise rather than retribution, compensation rather than 
revenge. Native courts therefore follow their own customary laws 
(sawdlif) and the shari^a does not touch them even in the field of 
family relationships. The Beja for instance have a deeply rooted 
belief in the sacredness of land and the inalienability of title to territory 
and their women can have no share in its inheritance.^ Tribal judges 

* Handbook of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan^ 1922, p. 206. 

* Land (a;/, root) is regarded as belonging to the tribe, but family ownership is recognized 
on two grounds only, original occupation of virgin soil or conquest. This should be compared 
with the Arab ^amdra or permanent rights obtained by squatting on and developing someone 
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also will often refuse to carry out the ^arVa law of inheritance where 
a man’s son is a ne’er-do-well. In such cases it is held by someone else 
to keep as amana. Their customs also contrast with Arab tribal law, 
though now they are approximating more towards it. Until recently 
blood-money {dt^a) was never paid by a Beja. The more truculent 
preferred revenge; others compromised in some way. Similarly with 
wounds; if they had not been avenged in the heat of the moment, 
there was no hankering after the ‘eye for an eye’ method of the Arab: 
the inflictor would care for his victim and support his family until he 
was quite well again and -then send him away with an appropriate 
present such as a sword if the wound had been inflicted by that means. 

There are four main tribal units, the Bishann, Ammar’ar, 
Hadendiwa, and Beni *Amir. 

The Bishann (15,000), who first emerged as a distinct tribe 
between a.d. 1000 and a.d. 1400, trace their descent back to an 
Arab ancestor called Bishar ibn Marwan b. Ishaq b. Rabi'a, who 
settled in the mine district in the fourth century a.h. Their habitat 
to-day stretches from the plains of the Butana northwards into 
Egyptian territory, covering a large area of 50,000 square miles. In 
the north are the Aliab and Hamadorab sections who have connexions 
with Egypt through having intermarried with the Ashabab 'Ababda 
and trading with Asw^. Their chief wealth is in camels. South of 
these are the Shantirab, a wild and unintelligent group living in seclu- 
sion in their hills. Then come the Amrab and the Atbai Umm Naji 
sections, the latter inhabiting the enormous plains between the hills 
and the river. They are extremely nomadic but more arabicized 
through their contact with the Nile. Again there are the Atbara 
^Omadi]^ groups who are bilingual and have mixed with the 
Ja'aliyyin: some are semi-nomadic cultivators and others animal 
owners. 

The tribal organization of the Bisharln, especially those in the 
north, is very loose owing to their having to move in small groups in 
search of grass and through their isolation amongst the hills and water- 
less deserts. The shaikhs of badanas are recognized as such, but the 
real authority is that of the heads of 'families. 

The Ammar*ar (45,000) are of pure Beja stock and Reisner has 
compared them with the Middle Nubians (C Group). They became 
a tribal entity about a.d. 1750. Their habitat to-day is along the 
slopes of the Red Sea Hills and the coastal plain north of Port Sudan. 

elsc*8 land. Squatting is often allowed by the Beja but it can never give permanent rights 
because of the theoiy of tribal ownership. 
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A hundred years ago they were a very unimportant tribe, but having 
large herds of sheep and camels which do not thrive in the hills, they 
secured a footing in the plains and especially in the southern area 
between Khor 'Arab and the Atbara. Their infiltrations were at first 
tolerated by the Hadendiwa and Bisharln original inhabitants but later 
there were frictions. Some divisions around Sinkat are cultivators 
in and around khors and others cultivate cotton at Tskar and the 
Gash. This expansion has resulted in a considerable amount of inter- 
marriage with other tribes. The majority are still nomadic at heart and 
have no permanent houses. They show, however, much less tendency 
than other Beja to cling to their lands and will settle permanently 
amongst strangers. Of their general characteristics G. E. R. Sanders 
writes: 

Their speech is notably free from Arabic modernisms and they are recog- 
nized as having the best pronunciation of Bedawiet. The survives among 
them to a greater extent than elsewhere. In a fight they are the most redoubt- 
able of all three tribes and are seldom challenged on equal terms by the others. 
Their general way of living, as is the case with all Beja, habituates them to 
lack of food and water and induces great endurance. Their better physique 
enables them with proper food to undertake the sharp efibrt of portering and 
other hard manual labour more readily than the others*. ... As companions 
the Amarar are delightful; quick of perception, with a great sense of humour, 
and usually a fund of anecdote.^ 

The Hadendiwa are to-day the largest, most modified, and most 
important of the Bedawiet-speaking tribes. They developed into a 
tribe from a small hill group who, from a.d. 1600, conquered, inter- 
married with, or absorbed kindred tribes. One Shaikh Musa ibn 
Ibrahim who was ndzir during the Egyptian period (d. 1 884} is chiefly 
responsible for the consolidation of the tribe. Under the present regime 
its prestige has drawn many more non- Hadendiwa groups into the one 
nazirate and to-day the tribe numbers at least 70,000. 

The Hadendiwa live between Atbara and the Red Sea and reach 
as far south as the borders of Eritrea and Abyssinia. They are nomadic 
or semi-nomadic groupings of camel-owners and caravan guides. In 
1928 they started to cultivate cotton and now some 55 per cent, of the 
Ga^ and 25 per cent, of the Tokar allotments are Hadendiwa. The 
clan system, in spite of this new economic development, still holds as 
strongly as ever, and since every hadana seems to have some members 

* i.e. fuzscy-head. 

* The porters whom the traveller will see at Port Sudan arc of this tribe. 

3 G. E. R. Sanders, ‘The Amarar*, xvlii. 214-15, 
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working in cotton, their prosperity affects the economy of the whole 
mbe, even in the remotest hills. 

The Bent most of whom speak the Semitic language Tigr^, 
have been Muslim for about a century.^ In the Sudan, where they 
number 30,000, they live partly in T 5 kar district, partly near Kasala, 
and along the Eritrean frontier. The majority of the tribe (60,000) 
live in Eritrea where most sections acknowledge a hereditary chief, 
the Diglal, who lives at Agordat. The Beni 'Amir are less wild than 
the Hadendiwa, Those in the Sudan are cattle-owners in the main, 
with a few cultivators, whilst those in Eritrea seem to own chiefly 
camels, though many have taken up cultivation. 

The Beni 'Amir, with allied groups of Habab, are especially inter- 
esting because of their social organization. The tribe has grown up 
through the association of distinct elements, in contrast to the Haden- 
diwa who are a consolidation of closely allied groups. Whilst the other 
Beja give full equality to all members, the Beni 'Amir social organiza- 
tion is based upon a form of caste system caused by Ja'aliyyin imposing 
themselves as rulers upon the original mixed groupings of Tigr6 and 
Balaw.2 The aristocracy, known as the Nabtdb^ are scattered among 
the various sections in Eritrea. In the Sudan they are found only 
among the Hasn section. The Nabtdb may not marry outside their 
own caste. They are mainly Bedawiet-speakers who claim a Ja'all origin 
and descent from 'Abbas, though in appearance they do not differ from 
the rest of the tribe. The ordinary members of the tribe, descendants 
of the Balaw and other absorbed elements, are known as Tigris 
‘clients’, originally perhaps ‘serfs’. The name probably arose through 
most of the refugees who became ‘clients’ coming from the Province of 
Tigr6 in Abyssinia, Confusion sometimes arises from the fact that 
they commonly speak of themselves as ‘Arabs’ in contrast with the 
Nateb. 

The old relationships between a NabtabI and his Tigrd still hold, 
although the old division of labour has come to an end. Nor, under 
the present government, can all the privileges of a NabtabI be exercised, 
such as the one that a Tigre killed by a NabtabI cannot be avenged. 
The foundation of the nobility lies in the holding of the fief. The 

^ Muhammad *Uthman al-Mirghanl initiated his missionary propaganda amongst them in 
1817. 

* According to Lobo there was a kingdom of Muslim Balaw in the sixteenth century 
situated opposite Sawakin (Legrand, Relation hsstorique d'Abyssinie^ p. 38). A *tribe of 
Balaw who inhabit Tigxd and are Muslims* are mentioned in the FutUh al '^ahatha (ed. 
R. Basset, p. 319). The tribe weakened following attacks by the Bilcn, the Ibtoy of Keren, 
and other tribes and split up, the broken-up groupings being absorbed by other tribes. 
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herds are theoretically the property of the Nabtab, but they are left with 
the Tigre as though they were his, subject to the payment of certain 
dues. For instance, the Nabtabi takes one head of sheep from each 
flock at the *Id al-KabIr. He keeps for his use a milch cow from every 
herd and a milch ewe from every flock which he returns when there 
is no more milk. He has also to be paid certain marriage dues. The 
Beja milk taboos hold for a Nabtabi as they do for womens a Nabtabi, 
like a woman, may not milk. 

Other minor tribes are the Halanqa, Arteiqa, Kumailab (Kasala), 
Shaiab (Tokar area), and the 'Ababda, The Halanqa^ who live in 
Kasala district, were once an important tribe, but as a result of divided 
allegiance and years of conflict with the Hadendiwa, Abyssinians, and 
Mahdists they have declined and are now almost sedentary. They are 
supposed to have come originally from the Serai in northern Abyssinia 
and the Bedawiet they speak is full of words from Amharic, Tigr6, and 
Tebedawi. The ^Ababda^ the most northern of Beja, are dispersed 
mainly in Egyptian territory between the Nile and the Red Sea. A large 
branch, the Meleikab, is settled along the edge of Nile cultivation from 
Korosko to Berber. They are often bilingual, but some speak Arabic 
only as a result of their being for so long guides and camelmen over the 
Batn al-Hajar and through their settlement along the Nile valley. Their 
old dialect of Bedawiet is still preserved. It has been suggested ihdX they 
are to be identified with the Blemmyes of the classical authors. 

The Islam of the majority of the Beja cannot be regarded as more 
than skin deep. None are particularly religious, though like most of 
the Sudanese they are extremely superstitious and show credulity of 
any fekis who gain amongst them a reputation for possessing baraka^ 
Such men, although they may be aliens, are recognized as arbiters in 
disputes.^ 

During the Mahdi)rya only certain sections of Hadendiwa showed 
any fanaticism, though religion played little part even in their alle- 
giance. The other tribes either held themselves aloof, or, like the Beni 
'Amir, resisted the Mahdists until it became expedient to profess 
Mahdism. 

* *Ab 5 bda, pL of Tbadl. They claim to be descended from an eponymous ancestor called 
*Abad, The word Tbadt also means a Ncstorian Christian, cf. Joum. Asiat., 1838, ii. 5025 
and al Mas*udl, cd. Sprenger, 247, 251, 

* There are many traditions of fekis coming from outside who, marrying into the tribe, 
have formed a new clan. The ^alanqa have an element, the Zailg*!n, descended from a feki 
Atimad az-Zaila'i (from ZailaMn Somaliland), who have special privileges in religious matters 
and a mosque known as AlUbsaniab. Also a section of Ashraf claiming to be descendants of 
a feki J^amad Basi who came from the l^ijaz to islamize them. 
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The majority of the nomads care nothing for the religious orders 
which play so vital a part in the religious life of the settled population 
of the Sudan. They were affected a little by the fekis of the Funj 
period, but to-day all who claim to belong to any order — ^the more 
settled or more sophisticated — ^have through propaganda become 
Mir^aniyya. The others will sometimes say that their ghai^ is 
'Abd al-Qadir al-jllani, but they know nothing of the teaching and do 
not ^ikr. Some groups of Hadendiwa (Tirik, Shara'ab, and others 
around SawSkin) are Majadhlb. The Halanqa have a special tualt 
Shaikh 'Abd Allah, a pupil of Dafe' Allah al-'Araki, whose tomb is at 
Mekali. 

Some of the settled Hadendiwa women are ardent in their religion 
and strict about prayers and fasting. There are ^alwas for women 
and there used to be a zSwiya for women at Sawakin where after the 
F riday midday prayer they would sing Khatmyya songs, 

(f) The Arahic-speaking Tribes 

Most of the Arab tribes entered the Sudan from Egypt and their 
emigration will be considered in the next chapter. The term Arab 
used as an ethnic term in the Sudan to-day is a vague one, and many 
of the Nubian and Beja tribes whom we have just considered, as well 
as some purely negroid tribes such as the Funj, lay claim to an Arab 
ancestry. Pedigrees cannot be trusted at all because all are so obviously 
artificial, therefore an ‘Arab’ of to-day may often be a pure African 
without a trace of Arab descent 

This process of racial disintegration and reintegration took place 
not so much through conquest as through two allied movements. 
Firstly, through the infiltration of Arab tribes with their settling and 
intermarrying with the indigenous peoples, for, as Sir Arthur Keith 
has said, ‘the Arab has an evolutionary relationship to all surrounding 
peoples’.* An indigenous tribe would come under the control of an 
Arab chief, other tribes would attach themselves, and the whole would 
take the name of that chief. Dar Hamid in Kordofan, which is now 
sedentary, is an example of such a composite tribe.* And secondly, 
through the migration of indigenous tribes as a result of the upheaval 
caused by the Arab infiltration and the Funj invasion. So we have the 

* An examination of the pedigrees given in MacMichael’s Hist, of the Arabs in the Sudan 
will show how ‘dummy ancestors’ are inserted to link up a new Arabic-speaking group with 
a recognized tribe. Cf. quot. p. S3 below of ‘Nuba who had become Kawahla’. 

^ Introd. to H. Field’s Arabs of Central Iraq, 

3 Cf. MacMichael, op, cit. i. 256-7. It should be noted that names of tribes on the jnd 
root, such as the Jamu‘iyya, Jam*i, Jawam'a, and Jimi‘ab, show that they are conglomerations. 
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dispersion of the Hamitic Ja'aliyyin-Dan^la tribes, many of whom 
have themselves become modified or even had their Hamitic elements 
submerged by negroid blood, and of the negroid Nuba-Funj groups. 

This dispersion has resulted in a gradual fusion between black and 
white, aborigine and immigrant, with a general tendency to reproduce 
the original somatic type, except in the case of certain of the camel- 
owning nomads who, keeping to their old mode of life, belong more 
definitely to the Arab race rather than to any other. Even with these 
nomads the stock has been modified by breeding from black slave 
women acquired during the Egyptian and Mahdiyya periods. Although 
these Arab tribes brought Islam with them, they in turn have all 
adopted much in culture and customs that is distinctively African. The 
Kababish, for instance, a tribe which is regarded with some truth as 
very Arab, owes its present constitution to the amalgamation of many 
Arab and Hamitic elements over a long period and especially after 
the Mahdiyya convulsion had broken the original tribe to pieces; some 
of which elements, owing to the number of slaves possessed, had 
been considerably modified by negroid blood. It has adopted the 
indigenous Hamitic jirtiq marriage customs and the practice of the 
infibulation of women. 

Sir H. A. MacMichael has divided the Arabs of the Sudan into two 
main groups: the Ja^aliyytn-Dandqla group which includes most of the 
riverain and Kordofan sedentaries, the chief tribes being the Jawabra, 
Bedairiyya, Sha’iqiyya, Batahin, Jamu'iyya, and Jawam'a. These 
tribes have only the minutest proportion of Arab blood. They are 
indistinguishable ethnically and culturally from the rotdna-^tdikxng 
Danaqla with whom it would be better to class them. Some of these 
tribes, such as the Kordofan Dawallb, Jawabra, Bedairiyya, Jawam'a, 
Shuwaihat, who left the Nile at the time of the rise of the Funj and 
settled in Kordofan, have themselves become absorbed into negroid 
races, though they still call themselves Ja'aliyyin. The Ghodiat who 
also migrated at the same time belonged to the Nuba-Funj racial 
group, and now call themselves Ja'aliyyin. Secondly, the Juhaina 
group, who have a more legitimate claim to Arab blood, which 
includes most of the camel-owning nomads of Kordofan (Kababish, 
Dar Hamid, Hamar), those of the Butana and Jezira ( Shukriyya and 
Rufa^a), and the cattle-owning Baqqara.^ 

^ The number of Arab arrivals has been exaggerated and the Semitic morphological type 
scarcely exists among the settled peoples. If the Semitic arrivals originally represented as , 
much as 5-10 per cent, of the population, ihsix somatic characteristics have been reduced to less 
than 1-2 per cent. Their cultural ascendancy, on the other hand, has so profoundly modified 
the characteristics of the people amongst whom they settled that culturally they may have 
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For descriptive purposes the ‘Arabs’ may be classed into two occu- 
pational groups: sedentary and nomad. These classes are not fixed 
absolutely and there is often a transition from one to another depending 
upon the settled or unsettled nature of the country. When the central 
government is strong as at present some nomad tribes tend to become 
semi-nomadic.^ For example, the looting Bazhin tribes of the 
Butana are now both tenders of herds, sheep, goats, cattle, and camels, 
and also cultivators of dura as a rain crop. The occupations of its 
members consequently have tended to become specialized. The village 
of Abu Delej has developed under the present regime as their per- 
manent centre where their Shaikh or Nazir lives. The Rubatab 
around Abu Hamad are also both cultivators and nomads and produce 
the best dates in the Sudan. The same process has happened with the 
ShukrijTya, Sha’iqiyya, Hasaniyya, and the Hamar. Some tribal 
‘sections’ in Kordofan were forced to become sedentary owing to the 
destruction of their herds during the Mahdiyya. The sinking of deep- 
bore wells, by helping to stabilize life necessities, has also led to settle- 
ment. The environment, however, is the real determinant of nomad 
tribes (both camel and cattle) and sedentary groups. 

The nomad and the sedentary are to some extent mutually de- 
pendent The nomad brings his clarified butter, cheese, animals, and 
hides to the towns or siiqs and exchanges them for grain, sugar, dates, 
cloth, personal ornaments, and perfumes. 

The Arabs have no sense of national unity. The tribes have never 
combined for any purpose except on the one occasion under the 
Mahdi. Whilst they may have the appearance of a unity through 
speaking one language there is no deeper sense of co-operation as of 
patriots of a nation ready to join together for their country’s welfare. 
The Turko-Egyptian Government well understood this and took it 
into practical account in their methods of rule, so that only special 
conditions brought about a successful national revolt This state of 


a Semitic element of from 25 to 50 per cent. This Arab cultural ascendancy has led to an 
exaggeration of the Arab racial clement (as in H. A. MacMichael’s History of the Arabs m 
the Sudan). The attitude of the government official is to class as Arab any Arabic-speaking 
A^can Muslim, thus ignoring the very deep Hamitic element. This is similar to the French 
use of the word Arabe. The word Arab then is a cultural rather than an ethnic term. We 
can class the settled population simply as either Semitized-Hamitcs or Semitized-Negroes, 
but more clearly as Semitized-Negroid-Hamites (e.g. Ja'aliyyin) or Semitized-Hamite- 
Negroids (e.g. Jawam'a, Jamu^iyya; on the constitution of the latter cf. MacMichael, i. 223), 
^ To call a tribe semi-nomadic usually means that in the ^arlf part of the tribe remains 
in villages for the cultivation and the rest follow the flocks. During the rest of the year only 
old men and women will remain in the villages whilst the rest move continuously seeking 
pasture. 
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things also explains the backward condition of the Sudanese before the 
reoccupation. Each district or tribe lived in and for itself, and had its 
own petty wars with its neighbours, but had neither interests nor 
action in common with any other. Whether cultivators or nomads 
they were, and in the main still are, apart from each other, independent 
and often at enmity. 

A strong class system prevails amongst the Arabic-speaking peoples. 
Arab blood marks the aristocracy, yet the townsman and cultivator 
despise the J^rah (nomads) of the desert,^ who have a genuine claim 
to Arab blood and all despise the southern Negroids as ^ahid (slaves), 
though many are themselves indistinguishable from Negroes, 

When the Arabs entered the Sudan conditions, so far as the raising 
of crops and herds was concerned, were as they have always been until 
the period of the recent irrigation schemes. Those Arabs therefore who 
settled in riverain districts, were absorbed into the indigenous seden- 
taries, and adopted Nubian customs now present the same somatic 
characteristics as the Danaqla who retained their language; those who 
settled farther south were absorbed into the various negroid groupings 
whom they modified culturally. The nomads, on the other hand, re- 
tained most of their racial characteristics and tribal life and organization. 

The Sedentary Villagers [MtcssariHn), These live mostly along the 
Main Nile, the Blue and White Niles with the Jezira between them, 
and on the Kordofan plains. Two groups are distinguished by their 
method of growing crops. For many (ahl sawaqi) the Nile is the centre 
of their existence both as the means of irrigating their land along its 
banks and for the maintenance of flocks and herds. Their mode of 
living is scarcely distinguishable from that of the Danaqla. The Nile, 
however, is not the sole source of life in the Sudan and there are many 
villages even in the north which have sufficient rainfall to enable them 
to maintain a meagre cultural life. South of Khartoum, especially in 
Kordofan, the people depend mainly upon rain-cultivation. 

Although the villagers take pride in their fictitious nisha or tribal 
genealogy, tribal organization is weak or non-existent among them. 
The Egyptian and Mahdiyya periods considerably weakened or broke 
up tribal groupings and to-day almost all villages contain members of 
several different tribes, which may be waves of different migrations or 
remnants of Mahdist armies. In a village of the Blue Nile Province, 
for instance, one will find a medley of Rufa'a, Mahas, Ja^aliyyin, 

^ The settled people use the term for any nomad, comparable to the ancient Egyptian word 
Aatnu^ for both the Semitic nomads of Asia and the Hamitic Beja between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. 
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Danaqla, and others. ' Communal organization therefore has taken 
the place of tribal organization, and the process of devolution has tended 
to be slower with them than with nomad tribes. A beginning was 
made with village councils of elders to deal with petty cases in 1925. 
Since then local government development has been rapid, rural 
administrations operate in country districts, and municipalities or 
town counals in urban areas.* Although there are these racial and 
tribal differences the system is working with success. 

Sometimes, especially where a tribe is in a state of transition from 
nomadic to settled life, the authority of the Mzir of the tribe and the 
'umda of a group of villages would appear to overlap, but dispute is 
avoided by means of territorial authority. For instance, if a group of 
Shukriyya happen to be living in a Hadendiwa district they have to 
acknowledge the Nazir of the Hadendiwa. The present tendency is 
towards greater amalgamation of quite different tribal groups, as, for 
instance, that of the Teqale (Muslim) Nuba Local Administration 
with the nomadic Baqqara Hawazma of the Eastern Jebels in 1943. 

The daily life of the muzSri^ is concerned with his cultivation on 
river- or rain-land or the beds of wadis — clearing the ground, sowing, 
hoeing, and harvesting — from June to November (the kharif), which 
are his busy months, when the rain-land worker especially works 
hard under fatiguing conditions in the rain and mud. In the saif he 
has little to do except gossip. The riverain cultivator actually has 
harder work than those who work on the rain-lands because he has 
some three crops a year, having both rain-cultivation (dahara) and 
also s3qiya (i.e. land irrigation by water-wheels), or selSka (Jarf or 
foreshore cultivation, irrigated by the felling of the Nile flood). 
Whether the nrnzSri^ works on rain- or riverain-land the exigencies of 
his environment enslave him and his life is one of dependence. Cleaving 
to the land with the tenacity of aboriginal inhabitants all that can be 
cultivated is cultivated by the old methods, and that is the limit of the 
daily trudge from the village. Few things that matter are beyond the 
horizons of the village, but everything within those limits enters into 
his life.* Every man and animal is known by sight and the part he 
plays in the life of the village. The very signs of the sky are of practical 
importance. 

The rural industries are primitive enough for a country which has 
been in touch with higher cultures. They are limited to supplying the 

^ Cf. MacMichael, op. cit. i. 240. 

* In 1945 there were five rural district administrations, four town councils, and four 
municipal councils, constituted by statute with executive powers and independent budgets. 
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necessary implements for agriculture, boat-building, tanning, weaving 
wool for tents and ropes, cotton for native cloth {dammur)^ plaiting 
straw for mats, trays, and baskets, the making of primitive household 
utensils and pottery, ^anqaribs (rope bedsteads), silver anklets, bracelets, 
and leather-work (saddles and saddle-bags, sheathes, satchels, shoes). 

In the villages and feriqs there are as a rule no shops, but an im- 
portant feature of local life is that each district has a certain number of 
markets {suqs) which are held regularly every week or month in open 
country and have the name of the day on which they are held. They 
are held on a traditional site unmarked by any building, determined by 
such things as accessibility and water-supply. In them peasant and 
nomad sell their produce and buy anything from an amulet to a camel. 
The merchants travel from suq to suq with their stock on donkeys and 
camels. The 'umda is usually present and petty cases are settled. Not 
only are -the suqs the centre of peasant-nomad economic life, but they 
act as a news service. 

All the towns have permanent markets and the economic revolution 
caused by the British occupation has resulted in many insignificant 
villages becoming market towns. In the towns industrial activity is 
concentrated. Each trade forms a kind of guild with its own shail^ 
who settles minor disputes and treats with the authorities. Each trade 
is grouped in one street which bears its name and in it articles are both 
made and sold. Bulk products such as grain, melons, fodder, charcoal, 
and wood are sold in special places called malaqa. Several European 
products, such as tea, sugar, and cotton goods, have become of primary 
necessity to the simplest Sudani. 

It is possible to do that most dangerous of things, generalize about 
the character of the cultivator, although at the cost of missing important 
factors, for the living reality is complex. Common factors for any 
group are social and economic conditions and religion and race, but any 
selection tends to be limited by the writer’s own vision and interest. 
These people, with the enterprising Nubians, are the most important 
people of the Sudan so far as planning for the future is concerned, but 
it must be remembered that the term ‘Arab’ as applied to them is little 
more than a linguistic term for they are truly indigenous to the land. 

The lives of these people have an element of timelessness. Their 
needs are so simple^ and life with them has such a natural harmony that 


* "Food kabiti are simple. Tea is drunk on rising, ^da comes between 12 and 2 p.m, and 
consists of a roll of ktsra (unleavened millet bread) broken up and dipped into a dish of season- 
ing called mulsh. The last meal is in the evening which is the same as ^}^a, Dura is 
also cooked {^astda) and a beer is prepared from it called mertsa of which a considerable amount 
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one feels it is this simple maintenance of a.natural rhythm which their 
life is directed to attain. The dignity and courtesy of all who have not 
been spoiled by urban life is proverbial. The intelligence of the seden- 
tary Sudani is certainly more static than dynamic That is shown by 
the way in which the experience of his ancestors is cr3rstallized into 
succinct proverbs which, appearing persistently in his conversation in 
relation to the changing circumstances of his narrow life, tend to 
relieve him of personal thought. He can preserve and repeat, but he 
cannot create. 

An intimate solidarity between spirit and nature has been established 
in the cultivator’s soul through his centuries of slavery to the land 
which can only be broken by breaking the bond between man and 
nature. This explains the poverty of his aesthetic spirit and the lack 
of any living art He expresses any imaginative power he has in his 
emotated and disembodied Islam. The Sadlnl is uncultivated, less 
because he is illiterate, as from this staticness of personality caused by 
his physical environment and his religion. Yet with all this statism, 
his love of rhythm and songs, of land and life, show’ that, if he were 
freed from his religious inheritance, his intellectual, imaginative, and 
aesthetic development would be easy. 

The comprehension of the cultivators as adults is appallingly slow, 
though their memory is tenacious; yet one finds many of the children 
quick, vital, and as intelligent as English children of the same age, 
until they reach the age of puberty when there is a sudden change. 
This change is due to two things: their physical precocity, due to the 
climate — ^the plant growing too quickly — ^together with the beginning 
of sexual experience and the early contraction of venereal disease, for 
this is so prevalent as to affect 95 per cent, of the population; and 
secondly to their entering a stagnant mental environment. They start 
life widi endless possibilities but are discouraged by the environment 
in which they find themselves. If they are taken out of their village 
environment early enough, they make intelligent and capable officials, 
engineers, doctors, clerks, and traders, though always the waste of 
sexual energy results in a slowing up of intellectual energy. 

It is not so much the climate, enervating though it is, as the religio- 
social environment which blunts the personality of the young vital 
Sodani. In other words, it is the crass ignorance,, stupidity, supersti- 
tion, and religious bankruptcy which surrounds him when, after 
circumcision at about the age of ten, he enters the society of men and 

is drunk. Meat is normally eaten only as KarSma^ that is, at a festival or when a guest is 
entertained. 
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sinks into slavery to the vdra^a cultivation with its monotonous repeti- 
tion of the same acts day after day, for intelligence only develops by 
new acquisitions. Especially is this evident with girls. The promising 
school girl is submitted to the shock of the pharaonic circumcision at 
about the age of eight, and even if her mental life and personality sur- 
vives this, she marries young, is immured in the hosji^ and is lost to all 
deepening and widening influences. 

The basis of life is the family, but not the family in any sense that 
we know it, since Muslim social life makes that impossible. The status 
of women, polygyny, the easiness of divorce, the keeping of concubines, 
and the resulting flocks of children lead to the herding of women and 
children. It is a herd rather than a family into which the Sudani is born 
and this explains many things in his personality. The family is herded 
into a which, among the riverain and urban populations, is a 
compound of one, two, or more flat-roofed jdliis houses, and among the 
Jezira and Kordofan cultivators a compound of thatched tukh sur- 
rounded by a thorn fence. ^ The hosjt is shared in patriarchal fashion 
with sons and their wives, servants, and perhaps slaves, for though the 
legal status of slavery has been abolished, it exists to some extent in 
fact,^ the whole being under the control of a haboba (grandmother) 
who rules the women and children forcibly, conserves traditions, 
resists all innovations, and is the terror of the whole household. The 

* One should note the control exercised by the geography upon the house. Mud houses 
prevail along the Nile banks. In the savannah regions the normal dwelling is the cylindrical 
quttiyya (the so-called tukl) made of a slender framework of poles with a thatched roof, 
adopted or rather absorbed by the sedentary ‘Arab’ population from the blacks. The quttiyya 
is surrounded by a thorn fence within which the flocks and herds are penned at night. They 
also use the rdkuba, a box-shaped shelter made of poles and covered with straw. It is good 
for the hot weather since it allows the wind to blow through, but is useless in the rains. The 
Beja have a haycock-shaped hut, made of matting woven from the leaves of the ^f5«-palm 
stretched over long curved sticks. The camel-owning Arabs retain their tents of woollen 
blankets or camel or goats’ hair matting {shuqdq^ shobaka ) ; east of the Nile of palm matting 
[buru^. The Baqqara houses {shukkdb) are cylindrical in shape, constructed of strong 
matting held in place by ropes, and can be rolled up quickly when moving. They also make 
rough shelters of bark from the sunt, and since many are semi-nomadic make rough huts of 
du^n stalks [qa^ah), 

^ Lord Kitchener’s Memorandum to Mudirs, 1899, still governs the official attitude to 
slavery : ‘Slavery is not recognised in the Sudan, but as long as service is willingly rendered by 
servants to masters, it is unnecessary to interfere in the conditions existing between them. 
Where, however, any individual is subjected to cruel treatment and his or her liberty inter- 
fered with, the accused can be tried on such charges, which are offences against the law, and 
in serious cases of cruelty, the severest sentences should be imposed.’ About 1928, 6,000 
muwalladin slaves of the Baqqara were registered, only one-third of whom accepted freedom 
papers. They preferred the security of slavery to having to use their own initiative in the 
fight for existence. This is not an argument for domestic slavery, but rather is an illustration 
of the truth of the ancient Greek proverb, ‘The day of enslavement deprives Man of half of his 
Manhood’ xvii,.ll.'322-3). 

C 
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women are not excessively secluded except among well-to-do families 
where, after the age of twelve, the girl is confined to the mother’s hd^ 
until she is transferred to similar seclusion in her husband’s hash. 
Respectable women do not go out alone or unveiled, for the leaving 
of the head uncovered is the sign of a slave or of slave-origin. The 
position of the woman in the family varies according to the racial-class 
group to which she belongs; she may be the mistress of the house or its 
slave. The real curse of Islamic family life is not polygyny but the 
easiness of divorce. In general, they are well treated by the men 
within the restrictions imposed by Islam and local customs, but the 
prevailing relationship is one of distrust, suspicion, and deceit. The 
cousin (bint ^ainm\ owing to her relationship and the influence of the 
family, must be well treated and can rarely be divorced except for child- 
lessness. If her husband treats her brutally, she goes off to her parents’ 
hosh and imposes conditions for her return — 2, new fob perhaps or a 
pair of ear-rings. Still she must observe the proper respect of custom 
due to him — ^walk behind him and eat only when he has finished. He 
never calls her by her name but ^yamard* (woman!), or ^yd bitf (girl!). 
He refers to her as umm awladi (the mother of my children), or al ^atla 
(the family). He must delude himself that he is the master, affect to 
despise her, and will rarely show her any expressions of tenderness. 
The older he is the more exacting he becomes. 

The system is such that the women are kept in complete ignorance 
of almost everything except household duties and nikdhA.oxt. Sexual 
matters form the chief topic of their conversation, yet sexual delin- 
quencies are severely punished, often in a proud femily by a quietly 
arranged murder. This contrasts with the laxity of the Baqqara and Beja. 

In character the women differ so widely through their mixed blood 
that it is impossible to generalize. In early life, in spite of the limita- 
tions of their surroundings, they are bright, lovable, affectionate, and 
often surprisingly intelligent. But they are soon stunted on the sand 
of African Islamic life. After marriage they show great powers of 
uncomplaining endurance — ^all their hardships and life’s calamities 
are attributed to God’s will. To the Sudanese women in truth apply 
the Prophet’s words, ‘to wait patiently for relief is an act of devotion’; 
but their immovable patience and slavery to custom truly enslave their 
menfolk. Through the inertia of the Sudan and Islam they can accept 
their chains calmly, they are part of life as they know it, and they will 
tell you with great enjoyment ^nihna bahdyinC — ‘we are cattle’. To any 
woman probably the height of her happiness is the intrigue enjoyed 
during the months of planning for the marriage of her daughter. 
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The prevailing emotional background of their lives is the thraldom 
of fear. Their fears are of two kinds. Genuine fears such as that of 
failure to produce sons or of losing her physical attractiveness to her 
WdjiV with consequent divorce or second wife, or fear of spiteful 
tongues, especially those of the habobdt Secondly, fears of the un- 
known, of the unseen world of jinn and spirits innumerable, of the 
casting of the evil eye on herself or her children; fears which her 
religion cannot dispel. 

In her religion it is the social element which predominates — ^the 
Friday rendezvous at the cemetery and the occasional :dydra to a 
saint’s tomb. Orthodox religion does not enter into her daily life: her 
creed is a maze of superstition and folk-lore; though when she 
becomes a haboba she may begin to tell a rosary, fast in Ramadan, and 
sometimes go on pilgrimage, thereby bringing great merit on the 
whole family. 

The nomad tribes differ very considerably from the mi^zdriHn and 
this is accounted for by the radical difference of the influences of 
pastoral and settled life more than blood, for many groups and some 
tribes of Arab nomads (e.g. the KawaWa and Kinana) are predomi- 
nantly Hamitic in blood. The desert has a unifying effect upon races 
that were originally distinct and their peculiarities have disappeared 
through their uniform environment. 

The nomad tribes fall into two distinct groups determined by the 
land influencing the mode of life and type of animals bred. These are 
the Ahl Ibl (or Jamdla or Bddiya\ camel-people, and the Baqqdra^ 
cattle-people. The former, roaming over wide stretches of sparsely 
inhabited land varying little from that of Arabia, kept free from alien 
influences, were scarcely changed by their environment though they 
have adopted certain native customs.^ The Baqqara, on the other 
band, have been considerably modified in their characteristics through 
greater intermarriage with Negroids and change in their mode of life. 

{a) The Ahl Ibl are divided into two main groups, all living between 
the 1 8th and 13th degrees of latitude. There are those who range 
wrest of the Main Nile, who during the saif{ixy season) are around the 
line of lat. 14° N. and during the ^anf{xz!mY season) move north and 
lorth-west to the fresh grass and the pools caused by the rains; and, 
jecondly, those who range east of the Blue Nile, who tend in the dry 

* One tribe, the Rashl’ida, who occupy a widely scattered area in Kasala district, emigrated 
rom Arabia in 1 846 and are indistinguishable from an Arabian tribe, retaining the dress and 
lialect of their former home. They refuse to obey any common shaikh and at one time under 
he present government constituted a difficult administrative problem. Now they are 
idapting themselves to the new conditions. 
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season to be near the Nile or well-centres and move east and north- 
east in the rains to the Butana or Blue Nile Province. 

The outstanding feature of Arab nomad life is its rigid conformity 
to the annual cycle of the steppe climate and its method of govern- 
ment The unit is the tribe {qahila\ which in theory consists of a group 
of families connected by varying degrees of blood relationship. There 
is, however, not a single tribe in the Sudan which is truly homogeneous, 
often several being grouped together under one name; the true and 
permanent element in the system always being the family or clan. 
The tribe is ruled by a shaikh^ or na^^r in Sudan Government language, 
who is really a primus inter pares^ his office not being hereditary in 
principle but usually so in practice. The eldest son does not necessarily 
succeed; a father sometimes nominates a younger son if he seems 
better fitted for the position or if the elder son had a slave mother. The 
central government also has often interfered in the choice of a successor 
or deposed a shaikh who was not ruling his tribe well. 

The shaikh of a tribe unites legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers^ in his own person, limited only by the central government. 
Under him are the shaikhs of ^sections’ {^asham buyiit). The de- 
volutionary policy that the present government has adopted since 1922 
has been that of supporting the authority of the shaikhs and of avoiding 
all apparent interference with tribal life. This has invariably meant 
strengthening the power of the shaikh, for the power given to him to 
act as judge has enhanced his executive authority, but the independence 
of some tribes has naturally weakened under a strong central govern- 
ment. The unity of any single tribe is a fluctuating one, because its 
prestige depends so much on that of the shaikh and, therefore, changes 
of allegiance of sub-sections often take place. The government has, 
however, given new life to some tribes by the amalgamation of dis- 
integrated elements, e.g. the Hamar in Kordofan. Many of the tribes 
have preserved their old customs such as the nahds^ the tribal war-drum, 
as the symbol of the chief authority of the shaikh to which is attached 
superstitious reverence and an elaborate ceremonial,^ and the cere- 
monials observed in moving from one camping-g^round to another. 

* The sentences of the shaikh’s court are given according to the unwritten customary law 

custom; ^urf, what is commonly accepted; or qctnUn)^ not the iharX\ for all possible 
complications of desert justice have arisen ages ago. The shaikh’s courts are conducted with 
care upon well-established formalities, and the sessions are public and open to all-comers. 

* The na}},ih consists of a group of three or more copper drums, called the ‘bull’, the ‘cow*, 
and the rest ‘calves*. It seems to be indigenous and not to have been introduced by the Arabs. 
It is beaten on three occasions: (i) as a summons to war, (2) at a tribal festival, (3) at the 
death of the shaikh or an important member of his family. The government often presents 
nahSi to reconstituted or amalgamated tribes. 
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The nomad, born and bred under hard conditions, lives in a life- 
rhythm of constant adaptation to natural conditions and can support 
life only because the camel and goat can extract a living from the dry 
steppe regionsj so over vast areas, where forage is almost invisibly 
scanty, keeping within a few days’ limit of watering-places, wander 
little herds of animals, and their milk, flesh, hides, and hair constitute 
the economic foundation of the nomad’s life. Each tribe has its recog- 
nized grazing-range (dtra^ class. da*ira) with its possession of wells 
and watering-places. These are jealously guarded and no other tribe 
may water or graze within them except by committing acts of trespass. 
Only recently has the long-standing feud between the Kababish and 
KawaMa over grazing rights been settled. Their self-maintenance 
tribal movements are strictly conditioned by the changes in the 
seasons. Whilst it is still mid-winter permanent summer quarters 
{damar) are chosen near some watering-place at a well or river. They 
stay there until the rain clouds first appear when the herds move off 
southwards seeking fresh grass. The tents and women are left behind 
at the damar ^ but when the rains are regular baggage camels are sent 
back to move the camp. This move (called the nushii^ is the happiest 
time of the nomad’s life. 

As regards physical characteristics where there has been no great 
admixture of Negro blood, their features are of a Hamitic type like 
the Beja rather than Arab. The face is oval, the carriage erect, 
they shave their hair and do not ‘dress’ it like the Beja. Their skin 
colour varies considerably but few have the brownish complexion of 
the Beja. 

The climate and country, conditioning the way of life, account for 
the extreme individualism and narrowness of outlook which is the 
characteristic of the nomad. There are no half-tones in the desert or 
its people. The nomad has been forced to live in isolation with his 
family and in a state of tension with his neighbours concerning the 
necessities of life — ^water and pasturage. He possesses both the qualities 
and defects of individualism. Solitude has forced him to rely on himself 
alone and heightened his natural qualities: realism, determination, and 
dignity. The meagreness of life has led him both to a flamboyant 
generosity and extreme rapacity. He is by turns good-natured and 
contentious, courageous and distrustful, feithful and untruthful. 
There is boasting, jealousy, and rivalry between men of the same tribes 
and families, often leading to crimes of jealousy and violence. The 
system of blood-money {diyya) is found amongst all nomads, whether 
Arab or Beja, and is usually paid by the whole tribe. He has developed 
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a queer sense of humour and a capacity to turn most situations within 
his limited sphere into profit for himself. The clan system and his mode 
of life has never enabled the nomad to develop regular authority or a 
stable society, as Ibn Khaldun saySy ‘life for them is nomadism and 
conquest. This is the complete opposite of settlement which leads to 
civilization. . . They have no concern for good laws, the restraint of 
crime, or public security. Their only concern is what they can take 
of the property of others by pillage and levying tolL’^ The nomad’s 
so-called freedom too is a myth. Although free of fears of the dark 
and the spacious which afflict the cultivator, he is just as conditioned 
by his environment. Even his social life binds him hand and foot, 
enslaved as he is by social inhibitions, exposed to and afraid of public 
opinion, and tied by customary law. 

Indifferent in their religion and careless of religious observances, the 
camel nomads are much less fanatical than the cultivators and show a 
much more tolerant spirit and open-mindedness. Relics of the old 
star-worship are found in many of their customs, and the lunar 
calendar still plays its part in desert life. Of their philosophy of life 
Doughty’s words remain as true for the iadu of the Sudan as of Arabia, 
‘These Ishmaelites have a natural musing conscience of the good and 
evil, more than other men; but none observe them less in all their 
dealings with mankind. 

The nomad is usually monogamous from necessity, but the shaikh 
has up to four wives along with many other black women; for marriage 
is a means of increasing his relations and so his influence. The women 
have considerable influence and enjoy great liberty. Although a man 
usually marries his paternal cousin as his first wife, marriages are often 
the result of personal inclination, but a father will rarely cohsent to give 
his daughter to one he regards as his social inferior. 

(h) The Baqqard^ is a generic term^pplied to those tribes who breed 
cattle (baqar). This practice was adopted from the blacks by Juhaina 
tribes who penetrated south of lat. 13® N. to the region where camels 
cannot live because of the fly. In the strange camel-less environment 
of pasture-land to which they had come, these lost children of the 
desert sought to adapt their manner of life to their new circumstances. 
F rom being herdsmen of camels, they became herdsmen of cattle. Just 
as they had formerly raided the camel-herds of their Arab neighbours, 

^ Muqadiama (Cairo ed.), pp. 149—50. 

* Arabia Deserta^ i, 264. 

^ On the Baqqara see G. D. Lampen in The AnghhEgyptian Sudan from Within^ pp. 1 30 ff., 
and S^JSL. xvi. 97 ff. 
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SO they raided the cattle-herds of their new black neighbours to restock 
the newly acquired pasture-land where their camels had died. But that 
was not all. They found still another local livestock in the sedentary 
black population of these lands which they also raided to perform the 
menial tasks of home and field and plain, and whose women also served 
to keep their own diminishing social body restocked. 

These tribes occupy a strip of country which extends from the left 
bank of the White Nile to Lake Chad, covering in the Anglo- 
Eg)q)tian Sudan the plains of Kordofan and Darfur as far south as 
the Bahr al-'Arab. The majority live in French Sudan. In the dry 
season they move their cattle to the southern grazing-grounds and 
hunt the elephant and giraffe for meat, skins, and ivory. In the old 
days they hunted slaves, for they were some of the worst of the slave- 
raiders.^ The suppression of the trade considerably upset their 
economy and made their lives much more drab. When the rains come 
and the cotton soil becomes swampy, to escape the fly they move their 
flocks and cattle to the higher sandy land northwards along lat. 12° 
and 1 3° N. The Hawazma tribe spend the whole year in the plains of the 
Nuba Mountains area. Most of the tribes have some sections which 
are sedentary. These were forced to do some cultivation, owing to the 
destruction of their herds during the Mahdiyya in order to exist and 
acquire money to buy more cattle. Some of them, mainly immigrants 
and slaves, owing to the fall in cattle prices and the imposition of the 
poll tax, have remained sedentaries living in villages. Some of the 
eastern tribes are beginning to cultivate cotton. Their main money- 
earning occupation to-day is the carrying trade, followed by the sale 
of cattle and sheep. Though they own many horses, their carrying is 
done wholly upon bulls, which can carry large loads from between 
200 to 300 lb. 

The tribes^ are large, but they overlap very considerably and have 
only assumed their present tribal definitions within the last hundred 
years. Each tribe is under a nd%ir^ under whom as lieutenants are 
^umdas or heads of sections. The relations of the naztr also have 
authority as his manadtb (representatives) which authority sometimes 
conflicts with that of the ^umdas. 

The Baqqara all claim to be Juhaina, but have been considerably 
modified through Negro and Fellata blood whilst their former Arab 

* They still hanker after the practice and they were discovered in 1928 carrying on a 
tra6ic in Berta slaves from Abyssinia. 

* The main tribes in Darftir are the Rizaiqat, Habbaniyya, Ma'aliyya, Ta‘ai8ha, and Banu 

^lalba; in Kordofan, Awl 5 d ^famaid, ^awazma, MessTriyya, and the Hnmrj on the White 
Nile, Jim' , Dar Mu^iSrib, A^iamda and and the Selaim and Ta'aiaha (Jebelain). 
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cultural characteristics have changed through their lacking the mobility 
which the camel-owner possesses, which meant intermarriage with 
Negroids. Some, such as the Awlad Hamaid, are almost wholly 
negroid, though they may have acquired some other elements through 
marriage with other tribes. The best and least modified Baqqara are 
to be found in Kordofan. Many other tribes, especially in Darfur, look 
negroid rather than Arab. G. D. Dampen writes, ‘The men have 
usually thick lips and snub noses, and the women are short in stature 
and have often very short hair, and the prevailing colour everywhere is 
dark rather than light’i On the other hand, the Jim' of the White 
Nile are Hamitic of Nubian Ja'all stock who immigrated to Kordof^ 
and, becoming cattle-raisers, acquired typical Baqqara customs such as 
their mode of hair-dressing and dances. 

The Baqqara have a very distinctive dialect and their customs difiPer 
through being cut off from other Arab tribes. They are the most war- 
like Arabs in the Sudan, employing guerrilla tactics for they are 
excellent horsemen, and also most ftfiatical, in contrast to the religious 
indifference of the camel-nomads. This fanaticism is probably due to 
their Negro blood — ^the mixed Arab-Negro usually being fanatical. 
They are easily moved by fekis and will follow one as a leader. They 
have kept their independent spirit and pride of race but lost some of the 
characteristic Arab individualism. They are extremely ignorant and 
short-sighted, except on matters connected with cattle. Their life, 
in contrast to that of their northern brethren, is easy, lacking all 
stimulus, and consequently they are idle and mentally lethargic. 
Through living near the marshes many are diseased. In the feriq 
(cattle-camp) they spend their time idly in conversation whilst the 
women and slaves do all the work. Conversation is a fine art, and they 
possess a very rich language for its expression, but the subject-matter is 
trivial, being confined to gossip and scandal, with diversions into 
personal reminiscences and tribal history. Their women enjoy greater 
freedom even than the northern nomads. They wear much jewellery 
and amber. Their chief recreations are going to the market and the 
dance which they have adopted from the blacks, and which they per- 
form to the chanting of songs composed by their tribal poetess 
[}}ahkSma) who is a very important figure in tribal life. 

There is considerable variation between the marriage customs of the 
Baqqara and camel-nomads. The Baqqara bridegroom does not wear 
special ornaments and dress, though some of these customs are now 
being introduced. 

* Op. dt, p. 131. 
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(d) Muslim Negroids 

Many negroid groups situated mainly in the Central and Western 
Sudan have become Muslim, but most of them have retained their own 
languages and customs. Many are on the border-line between paganism 
and Islam, These need to be considered shortly. 

(I) In the Eastern Sudan there are large colonies of Fallata. This 
term is used loosely in the Sudan to mean any West African. They 
are mainly Hausa, Fulbe, Kanuri, and Borqu.^ These were originally 
pilgrims who, during the nineteenth century, on their return from 
Mecca, have settled permanently in the Sudan and many of whom 
now use Arabic. They can be classified into three groups, (i) 
Pilgrims passing through the Sudan, including the many colonies on 
the pilgrim routes. The main route is through Darfur to El-Obeyd, 
from where the majority now take the train. Since they have to earn 
money on the way the whole pilgrimage takes from four to seven 
years. (2) Large permanent colonies, especially in Kasala and Sennar 
districts, many of which have resulted from the settlement of large 
groups of West Africans disbanded from the Khallfe's armies in de- 
populated districts between Sennar and Sinja. There is a large colony 
near Sennar under Mai Wurno, son of the ex-Sultan of Sokoto, and 
another under Mai Ahmad, ex- Amir of Misau. Omdurman, too, has 
a colony and a large floating population of pilgrims, most of whom 
belong to the casual labour market. Colonies grow up around most 
government stations because of labour needs, whilst the Jezira irriga- 
tion scheme would be unworkable without them. (3) Two nomadic 
cattle-owning clans ('Ikka and 'Ibba) with a ddr of their own in 
southern Darfur, who have been there at least two hundred years and 
now speak Arabic. 

In general the Fallata are shy and distrustful, thrifty and industrious, 
dissimulative and fanatical, being easily affected by fekis. They are 
despised and disliked by the Arabs, but are used by them for manual 
labour and as feki-exorcists, for which they have a high reputation. 
There is a legend current in the Sudan to reinforce their magical 
powers which S2iys that they are descended from a chameleon. 

(II) In Dar Funj, the district south of the Jezira between White 


* To Sudanese they are also known as TakarJr (sing. TakrUrTy really the name of a tribe) 
or simply NJs — ^westerners. The Fulbe arc called Falata by the Kanuri, and FulanI 

by the Hausa. In 1925 Mr, Latham of the Nigerian Government made a survey of the 
Nigerians in the Sudan and estimated their number at 80,000$ of these 40,000 were per- 
manently settled, 15,000 settling, and 25,000 in transit. There is no estimate for other 
westerners. 
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and Blue Niles, there are so-called F unj (F un) groups, who are groups 
of semi-arabicized Negroids belonging to no definite ethnic unit. The 
Arabs call them Hamaj {Jr. uncivilized or aborigines), but they call 
themselves by the names of the various hills they inhabit (Gule, Moya, 
&c.). They are probably one of the races whom the F unj conquered. 
The nazir of the district bears the title of mdnjil and considers himself 
a descendant of the Hamaj kings of Sennar. The majority speak 
Arabic and profess Islam, but they have retained their original 
language and pagan customs. They live next to sedentary agricul- 
turalist groups which have remained pagan — the Berta^ Ingessana^ 
yebeldwin^ with the Burun and the ^oma farther south. 

(Ill) The non- Arab inhabitants of Darfur can be classed into the 
following groups: 

1. The Tibbu (Tubu) or northern Negroid- Hamites of the eastern 
Sahara. These are the semi-nomadic Zaghdwa^ a turbulent people, 
now speaking Arabic, who live on hills (e.g. al 'Atshan) of northern 
Darfur and are closely connected with the nomadic Qura'dn (or Daza- 
gada) and Beddydt of the Ennedi highlands, most of whom belong to 
F rench Equatorial Africa, but often raid into the Eastern Sudan. They 
are nominal, though fanatical, Muslims, much afflicted by fekis (called 
by the Zaghawa ho^ and by the Bedayat heki)^ but retaining fetishist 
superstitions and customs contrary to Islamic Law. 

2. Sedentary indigenous races; comprising the Ffm inhabiting 
Jebel Marra and the country west of it, the Masalit between the 
Fur and Wada’i, and the Dajo in central Darfur. These are all 
sedentaries living in villages and growing du^ or dura according to 
the type of soil. 

The Fijr (Furakang) are important historically. They are a negro 
race inhabiting the Jebel Marra range. H. A. MacMichael says of 
them; 

The Fur in general, with the exception of the KungSra branch, are socially, 
physically, and intellectually inferior to the average of the tribes who are their 
neighbours to the east and north. But it is the KungSra whose virility has 
preserved to the race the predominance which was gained some three centuries 
ago by their ancestors, and this superiority of the Kungara is evidently due to 
an Arab strain which they have acquired. They are, generally speaking, a 

* Arabic name for the people of the Tabi Hills in Dar Funj, The people of Kukur (one of 
these hills) have, however, been in contact for a considerable time with the Arab pastoralists, who 
with their Bocks wander about the plains, and the Islamic feasts of Ramadan and Bairam have 
been incorporated into the Kukur ceremonial system. At Kukur, too, the Muslim recessed 
grave has been adopted, (Cf. Seligman, Vagan Tribes^ p. 437.) 
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people of better physique and higher intelligence, and in their habits more 
deanly, than the common Fur, and they are much better Muhammedans.' 

The native administration of the Fur proved difficult owing to the 
rivalries of tribal chiefs until the administration in 1930 recognized 
the hereditary position of the Maqdums (or viceroys) as presidents 
of inter-tribal courts. The Zalangei, a homogeneous Fur unit, are 
administered directly by Sharta'is who are hereditary sub-chiefe 
under whom are tribal elders [damSliq). 

The Fur are nominally Muslims, but the memorization of the 
Qur’an is a magical rite and they retain a full paraphernalia of local 
malignant spirits inhabiting snakes, stones, and trees, who are placated 
by magical rites.^ 

The Masalit, inhabiting the dar of that name in the extreme west, 
has its own Sultan, Muhammad Bahr ad- Din Abu Bakr and the Sudan 
Government official is known as the ‘Resident’.^ It is the only com- 
plete example of a native administration in the Sudan, with its own 
budget, S)rstem of officials, police force, and courts. H. A. MacMichael 
says of the Masalit that they ‘are more than half negroes, with the 
slightest Arab leaven. They are a warlike people of fairly good 
physique and intelligenfce, but they are regarded askance by the Darfur 
and Kordofan tribes owing to the power of metamorphosis, chiefly 
into hpenas, which they are believed to possess. They became 
nominally Muslims within feirly recent times and cannibalism was 
only suppressed about 1890 under Sultan Abukr Isma'il. Modern 
Mahdism has spread rapidly amongst the Masalit who are potentially 
f^tical and Islam now means to them devotion to the person of 'Abd 
ar-RahmSn ibn al-Mahdi.s Those in the north are rapidly becoming 
arabicizedandtheir language containsalargeproportion of Arabicwords. 

The Dajo are one of the oldest races of Darfur. They live in the 
central region, in Dar Misairiyya and on the north-west boundary of 
the Nuba area. They have a hereditary sultan and live by cultivation 
and breeding cattle. 

* Op, cit. i. 91. 

* On Fur life and customs see H. A. MacMichael, op. cit i. 91-H4. 

3 This Sultanate rose to power during the Mahdiyya and achieved independence from 
*A 1 I Dinar in 1905 after a number of wars. There was fighting with the French in 1910, and 
peace was made with the secession of part of the country to the French. The Sultan’s 
dominion was occupied by the Sudan Government in 1920 foEowing the Anglo-French 
Convention of 1919. 

* Eht, i. 87. At Tunis! [Voyage au Darfour^ pp. 355-6) recounts that aU the Furians 
believed that the Ma?all^ can transform themselves into hyenas, cats, and dogs. 

* The Sultan Endoka [c, 1910) forsook Mahdism for the TijSniyya, but his brothers and 
all the fekis in the Dsr are Mahdists. 
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3. Immigrants such as the semi-nomadic Midob of the hill mass 
of that name some 200 miles in circumference* They have villages 
at the foot of the hills, but most of the time are away with their sheep 
and goats* They are negroid with a Hamitic strain claiming kinship 
with and speaking a language akin to that of the Barabraj the Berti 
a sedentary tribe of mixed origin who live in the Tagabo hills 
south-west of Jebel Midob and the sandy land east of A 1 Fashar; the 
Birqed a fairly large tribe living between Jebel Haraiz and the Dar 
Rizaiqat, the Baiqo, the Mima, and the nomadic cattle-raising 
Fallata. 

(IV) The Nuba of southern Kordofan, though pagan in the main, 
are important in this survey because of their geographical situation, 
Nuba is a general term used in Kordofan for any black pagan. They 
are aboriginal tribes inhabiting the isolated hills and ranges of the 
southern Kordofan plain, and are surrounded and interpenetrated 
by Muslims. They are not a homogeneous group for they are the 
back-wash of many African tribes who have sought refuge in the 
hills, so they differ profoundly iu physical type, language, and culture.^ 
Though they number over 300,000 or 72 per cent, of the population 
of the area (1921), a hurried journey through the country tends to give 
the impression that the Nuba is a rare specimen, the plains being occu- 
pied by negroid-looking Baqqara and settled black ‘Arabs’. They are 
simple agricultural groups, possessing few cattle, working hard to 
provide the millet, sesame, and other crops for their yearly needs. 
They are excessively strong, cheerful, of great independence of mind, 
and vigorous tribal traditions. They live in autonomous groups under 
the control of tribal priests {kujurs)^ some of whom have both temporal 
and spiritual powers, though other tribes have a mek (leader) who 
exerdses temporal authority. Their religion, which is the cult of the 
Ancestral Spirit, plays a vital part in their lives, for their whole social 
structure is based on it. Most groups of these people have maintained 
their paganism in spite of continual Muslim pressure which has driven 
them from the plains into their hill strongholds. Under the present 
regime they are coming more and more under peaceful Arab cultural 
influence. 

* Cf. Hillelson, xiii. 144; ‘Recent Arabs and Europeans applied the name “Nuba” 
to the negroid hillmen of Kordofan. This led to an unfortunate confusion, in so far as the 
impression was created that the negroes thus designated by a common name are a more or 
less homogeneous people. The linguistic evidence suggests that there are three distinct 
stocks : (i) Speakers of Hill Nubian, (2) Speakers of Sudanic languages, and (3) Speakers of 
Pre-iix languages, and it is only in reference to the first group that the name “Nuba” is 
historically justified j in the^e of the other two it is a misnomer.’ 
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(e) Pagan Tribes of the Southern Sudan 

South of the curved Baqqara migrational strip live the great negro 
pagan tribes, living in no ordered world, having no common language, 
and no conception of political and cultural unity. 

Professor Seligman^ divides these tribes into four great sub-racial 
units: 

1. The DoHchocephals (Long Heads): in whom there is a Hamitic 
element: 

{a) The Nilotes — Shilluk, Nu5r, and Dinka. They are tall, long- 
legged, and very dark-skinned. They despise clothing and 
Muslim or European culture. They are all pastoral, living in 
an atmosphere of cattle, and spend half the year out of their 
villages with their cattle. 

\b) The Nilo-Hamites — ^the true Bari and various Latuko-, 
Didenga-, and Turkana-speaking tribes who are chiefly herds- 
men but also good agriculturalists. They have a culture very 
different from the Nilotes. To-day they seem to be in a state of 
transition from pastoral to agricultural modes of life as the result 
of having lost most of their cattle. 

2. The Mesaticephals (Broad Heads): 

(^ 7 ) The peoples already mentioned. 

(b) The South-Western Group — ^Azande and tribes of the Ironstone 
plateau, Bongo-Mittu, and kindred groups. They are in com- 
plete contrast to the two groups of Nilotes and Nilo-Hamites in 
ph)rsical appearance, temperament, and culture, being medium 
headed, of medium stature, and copper-coloured. They are 
cheerful and sociable and have shown themselves readily adapt- 
able to changing conditions of life. They are essentially agri- 
cultural and have no cattle, but are keen hunters. 

(/) Languages 

Nubian is the language spoken by the Barabra, a Hamitic type 
akin to the Somali who live on the Nile banks, between the first and 
fourth cataracts. There are four dialects: KenzI-Mattokki, Sukkotl, 
MahasI, and Donqolawl. KenzI and Donqolawl, though geographically 
ferther apart, seem to be closely allied. KenzI is spoken from Shellal 
to Korosko, Sukkotl south of that, MahasI from Wadi Halfe. to 
Hannek, and Donqolawl from Kerma to Ambiqol. 

* Tagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan^ ch. i, upon which the notes which follow arc based. 
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Dialects cognate to these exist along negroid Nuba of certain hills 
in the north of the Nuba Mountains area^ and in Darfur.^ One thing 
is certain, Nubian cannot be indigenous to the Nile valley. It has no 
connexion with the language of the Meroitic inscriptions of this region 
which lasted to within the, period of the Christian kingdoms. We 
know further that Nubian was the language of the early Christian 
Church in Nubia, but we do not know clearly the events which 
brought about this change of language. 

Zyhlarz^ thinks that Nubian was introduced into the Nile valley 
from southern Kordofan by the Nuba in the third century b.c. If so, 
then Nubian and Meroitic must have existed side by side in the Island 
of Meroe. It is possible that Nubian was the spoken tongue and 
Meroitic remained as the priestly and official language until the down- 
fall of the kingdom in a.d. 350. Another view is that Meroitic re- 
mained the language of the country until Nubian was introduced by 
the Nuba from Kordofan during the invasion of the fourth century a.d. 
This is more likely in view of the fact that .there are so few Meroitic 
words in Nubian. 

The written language was developed, replacing Greek, with the 
union of the northern kingdoms and the Arab invasion (a.d. 641). 
There are texts of the Middle Ages (eighth and ninth centuries) 
written in Greek characters, with the addition of signs borrowed from 
Demotic and using one dialectal form like the modern Mahasi. This 
shows that the language has evolved little during this period, although 
Arabic does provide some 30 per cent of the modern Barabra voca- 
bulary. 

Few of the scholars who have studied Nubian think alike on its 
classification. It has been associated on grammatical grounds with 
Dinka and Shilluk. Westermann^ and MeinhoP included it in the 
Sudanic language family. G, W, Murray’s view^ is that the basis of 
the language is Sudanic on which waves of Hamitic influence have 

* Hugeirat, Abu Ganuk, Tabaq, Shifr, Kasha, Karko, Kunit (or Kujuria), Fanda, Wall, 
Dilling, Ghulfan (two hill-groups), Debri, Habila, Kaderu, Daier (except Sidra), to which 
groups only of the people of the NQba Mountains is the name Nuba correctly due. These 
Nubian dialects differ from those of the north, but the resemblances are too marked for there 
to be any doubt about their having a common origin. 

® Jabals Mldob (a form of Hill-Nubian) and Birqed — a third type of Nubian called by 
Zyhlarz South-west Nubian. 

3 *Zur Stellung des Darfur-Nubischen*, W,ZXM, xxxv. 1928. See also S. Hillelson’s 
study of Zyhlarz*s pamphlet in S»N.R, xiii. 137 ff. 

^ Die Sudansprachen* 

3 ‘Eine Studienfahrt nach Kordofan’, Abhandlungcn d. Hamb. Kolonialinstituts, xxxv. 
1916. 

® An EngUsh-Nubian Comparative Dictionary^ 1923, Intro. 
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been superimposed. Reinisch^ regards it as a connecting link between 
Sudanic and Hamitic. L, Homburger^ claims it as definitely Hamitic. 
Among the Arabs, Nubian or any other non- Arabic language is 
known as rotana (jargon). 

Tu Bedawie is spoken by the majority of the nomad Beja of the 
Red Sea Hills from Eg)^t to Kasala. There are five main dialects: 
^Ababda, Halanqa, Ammar’ar, Bi^arln, and Hadendiwa. The latter 
is the principal dialect of the language. Bedawie is the most widely 
spoken of the Hamitic languages^ and owing to contact with Arabic 
a fair number of Arabic roots and grammatical forms have been intro- 
duced. 

Tigr^ is a Semitic language, akin to the Tigrina of Eritrea, and is 
the modern representative of the ancient Ge'ez. It has not been so 
strongly influenced by Amharic as Tigrifia. Ge'ez is more closely 
related to Sabian than Arabic, and Tigre may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of an older Semitic stock than Arabic. It is spoken by many 
groups of the Beni ^Amir and the Habab. Locally it is known as Khasa 
from the name of the largest sub-section of the Beni 'Amir. 

Arabic is spoken over a very large area of the Northern Sudan and 
is the symbol and preserver of the cultural unity of the region. The 
literary language is the classical of the whole Arabic-speaking world 
used only in writing, lectures, and conferences. It is never the language 
of conversation. The term Sudan Arabic is given by Europeans to a 
KOLirq which is spoken and understood over the whole area, for it has a 
recognizable individuality which distinguishes it from Syrian, Egyp- 
tian, or any other dialect. There are, however, a large variety of 
sub-dialects, differing considerably, though mainly in vocabulary and 
idiomatic usage. They are difficult to classify because they have not 
been studied and one group tends to grade into another. The follow- 
ing main dialect groups of the sedentary population can be distinguished : 
(i) Northern: Northern province^ (2) Central: Omdurman, the Jezira, 
and the country east of the Blue Nile; (3) Western: White Nile, 
Kordof^, and Darfur.^ 

* Die sprachlicke Siellung des Nuba^ Vienna, 19 ii. 

* L. Homburger, ‘La Morphologic nubienne et I’^gyptien*, Journ. Asiat., 1931, 
pp. 249 - 79 - 

3 Cf. Meinhof, Die Sprachen der Hamiten, 1912, on its relationship to the other Hamitic 
languages. 

+ S. Hillelson's Sudan Arabic Texts (1935) provides excellent dialect material and the 
Introduction deals with grammatical and phonetic features peculiar to the various dialects. 

* The dialect of the Baqqara tribes of Kordofan and Darfur differs considerably in vocabu- 
lary, idiom, and even gramnur, with many onomatopoeic words, owing perhaps to the in- 
fluence of Sudanic languages. The other nomadic tribes of the Sudan also have their own 
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The urban dialect of Omdurman, freed from all purely tribal and 
local features, evolving rapidly, sensitive to external influence, literary 
and political, is becoming increasingly a recognizable standard for 
Sudani Arabic and is the common medium of communication between 
speakers in the towns who may have been brought up under the 
influence of a local dialect. Formed as it has been through the agglo- 
meration of people from all over the Sudan there is a family resemblance 
between it and most other dialects. The villagers, who constitute the 
majority of the population, will naturally never give up their local 
dialects, but these will be modified in time and to-day some approach 
to the Koiv^ is used by village headmen and others in touch with the 
wider world. 

Although surrounded by African languages and although inter- 
marriage has been such that few are of pure Arab blood, the dialects 
of the Sudan are surprisingly free from external corruption. They have 
imposed themselves on Nubian which has so little influenced it that 
the only borrowings from it are a few agricultural and irrigation terms.* 
But naturally they have been modified through rubbing against each 
other and other influences, and it is only of certain groups of the camel 
nomads, such as the Kabab^, that the words of d’Escayrac de 
Lauture hold good: 

Leur langue alter^e un peu par le temps, accrue de quelques mots emprunt& 
aui vocabulaires des n^gres, est cependant encore la langue du Hedjaz plus 
harmonieuse, plus concise, plus ^nergique, plus grammaticale et plus arabe que 
les jargons parl& en Egypte ou dans le Gharb.* 

dialects which have not be.^n studied and cannot therefore be classified. There are even 
dialects within some of the tnl -s (e.g. the Kababish), owing to the amalgamation of different 
elements. 

* A few words have been borr ved from the Beja; e.g. ^anqarJh^ rope-bedstead, from 

angare\ marfa^In (mar*afib}, hyena from fox, from b oskL 

* Mhtoire sur le Soudan^ 1856, p. 43. 
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Historical Outline: The Christian Kingdoms 
to the Arab Conquests 

I. SKETCH OF EARLY HISTORY 

T he internal history of the Sudanese peoples is unpreserved. All 
that has come down to us are those contacts of the Sudanese with 
other nations, especially the Egyptians, Byzantines, and Muslims, 
which have been preserved in inscriptions and writings, an increasing 
amount of internal archaeological evidence, and the traditions of the 
people themselves, which are especially valuable for the central area 
for the last four hundred years. As a background to such evidence we 
should picture a vast country of pagans, broken up into innumerable 
tribes speaking different languages, of migrations, wars, and raids for 
cattle, women, and slaves, with their attendant evils of the destruction 
of crops, the burning of huts, the enslavement of tribes, and the terrors 
of pestilence and famine. 

The earliest name of this country known to us is the vague 
Egyptian term Ta~Nehesu^ which, like the Arabic Bilad as-Sudan^ 
means the ‘Land of the Blacks’. The later Egyptian name was Kash^ 
which, like the classical Ethiopia (later appropriated by the Abys- 
sinians), was given to the unknown and vaguely defined region lying 
to the south of Egypt, comprising the Nile Valley region, south of 
Shellal, to the juncture of the Niles, and including the eastern area 
to the Red Sea. The name Nubia, as representing the northern part 
of this region, did not appear until Roman times, though we shall need 
to use that term to distinguish the area between the first cataract 
(Aswan) and the third (Hannek). 

Our earliest picture of the Sudan takes us well back some five 
thousand years beyond the beginnings of the first dynasty in Egypt, and 
shows us Egypt south of the Delta and Nubia inhabited by a single 
race possessing a homogeneous Hamitic culture. These are the so- 
called pre-dynastic people who much resembled the Beja of to-day. 
They had their own arts and crafts, were acquainted with copper and 
cultivated the ground along the river. Naturally, being a desert steppe 
region with periodic variations in climate, it has been affected by 
periods of racial dispersion. A thousand years later tribes of Negroes 
D 
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of a short, broad-headed type, who do not now exist in the Sudan, 
moved northwards into Nubia and introduced a characteristic African 
culture, which, however, soon came to embody many local Hamitic 
features. At the same time Libyans from the west began settling in 
Nubia, and by about 2000 b . c . these various Hamites and Negroes had 
fused into one hybrid but homogeneous people much like the Barabra 
inhabiting the same area to-day, and a characteristic Nubian civiliza- 
tion had developed. 

Another influx of Negroes of a different t3pe came soon afterwards, 
These were tall, strong men resembling certain of the Nuba tribes of 
southern Kordofan. They advanced northwards sweeping all before 
them and destroyed the forts and watering-stations which the Pharaohs 
had erected in the Donqola region. This invasion was felt by the 
Egyptians to be a direct menace to their trade-routes and even to 
imperil the very existence of their state whose centre was at Thebes 
and therefore had to be taken seriously. The Pharaohs sent south- 
wards a series of expeditions, in the third of which (1879 b . c .) 
Senusret III finally beat the Negroes back. Subsequently he rebuilt 
the forts afid reorganized tne southern region on a permanent basis. 
The policy of punitive expeditions having proved unworkable, the 
Pharaohs were not content with political annexation, but adopted a 
policy of assimilating the country culturally. An Egyptian colony was 
established at Kerma, which became the administrative centre of the 
area until it was destroyed by fire about 1600 b . c . 

In the time of Aahmes I (XVIIIth Dynasty) who expelled the 
Hyksos, the country was divided into two vice-royalties, Wawat in the 
north and Kash (the Biblical Kush, comprising Donqola and Haifa 
provinces, with a varying southern boundary) in the south. Military 
or trading expeditions were sent into Kordofan and Sennar. 

The most important and continuous of the external cultural in- 
fluences on Nubia was that of the Egyptians. The Egyptians had, 
through a series of crises, become completely differentiated from the 
southerners in culture at, the time of the foundation of the United 
Kingdom (c. 3400 b.c.), and a large area of Nubia was annexed to act 
as a buffer, though fully incorporated into the Egyptian state. The 
attitude of the Pharaohs to Nubia was to regard it purely as a depen- 
dency which possessed important trade-routes producing for them slaves 
and gold, but they egyptianized it very thoroughly and filled it with 
Egyptian immigrants who developed an urban civilization entirely 
based on that of Egypt, though influenced by local customs and the 
physical environment The majority of the Nubians remained un- 
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civilized peasants and herdsmen, but owing to the settled conditions 
the riverain district from Aswan to Semna became fairly populous. 
Under the new Empire many towns were founded and magnificent 
temples built, each of which was ‘a centre of propaganda, a community 
of scribes learned in Egyptian medicine, law, and religion, and of 
artisans trained in every ancient craft’.^ Taxes were collected, the 
trade in ivory, slaves, ebony, and spices developed, and the mines of the 
eastern desert were worked for gold and emeralds. 

In the eastern district we should not forget the influence of the 
Beja nomads, a Hamitic-speaking race, resembling the pre-dynastic 
Egyptians of Upper Egjrpt, which has infiltrated continually into sur- 
rounding regions where it has been absorbed, yet has persisted in its 
own deserts throughout the centuries almost unmodified to this day.^ 

'Kingdom of Nap ata (750-300 B.c.) 

About 947 B.c. a Libyan femily, 'who had settled in Egypt and 
intermarried with the Theban royal femily, assumed the royal power, 
founding the XXIInd Dynasty under Shashank. Other pastoral 
Libyans^ from the west (the Temehu) entered Nubia and eventually 
founded a monarchy with its capital at Napata, near Jabal Barkal. 
The priests of Amon then brought great prestige to the city by trans- 
ferring themselves with their god from Thebes to Napata. This led 
the Nubian King Kashta (r. 750 b.c.), who had the title of King 
of Kash, to attempt the political unification of the whole Egyptian 
world. He himself conquered Upper Egypt as far as Thebes. His 
successor Pianl^I (744-710 b.c.) almost completed the unification 
when he pushed into the Nile Delta, attacked and defeated the Saites, 
and levied tribute on the whole of Egypt. He installed a branch of the 
royal family at Meroe (near Kabushiyya). 

The next ruler, Shabaka (710-700 b.c.), not only ruled the whole 
of Egypt, but sent an expedition under Tirhak^ son of Piankhi, to 
assist Hezekiah, King of Judea, and allied states against the Assyrian 
Sennacherib. After his death Tirhaka continued the war with the 
Assyrians, but was defeated in 670 b.c. and Egypt was invaded. 
Tanutamon, who followed, reoccupied Egypt for a time, but was ex- 
pelled by the foreign Asshurbanipal and the local Saites of the Delta 

* Reisner, S.N.R, i. 236. 

^ Cf. Seligman, *The Hamitic Problem in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan*, y,R,A,L xliii 
(1913), S93-705; G. W. Murray, ‘The Northern Beja’, y,R,AJ, Ivii (1927), 39 -‘ 53 * 

^ Eduard Meyer [Geschichte des Altertum, ii. 52) thinks they were not Libyans but 
descendants of Hrihor, the High Priest of Amon who established the Theban theocracy 
c. 1075 B.c, 
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and c, 661-654 B.a was back in Napata with the frontier at Aswan, 
From that time the dynasty ruled over Ethiopia alone, the northern 
border < 5 f which then lay near Philae and the southern towards the 
sudd region.^ The short period of Ethiopian political expansion and 
entry into the events of the great world was now ended, but whilst 
Egjnt became subject to successive alien conquerors, Ethiopia re- 
mained an independent Egyptaic civilized power until the arrival of 
the Nuba in the third century a.d. 

By this time Egyptian influence had brought into existence a 
derived, but independent, Nubian culture. It remained strongly 
Egyptian in its characteristics, for during its most brilliant period its 
kings were also Pharaohs of Egypt and brought up skilled Egyptian 
architects and craftsmen to build and decorate their temples and public 
buildings. They used a script derived from the Egyptian to write their 
native language, worshipped Egyptian gods besides their own, and 
buried their kings in pjrramids. Napata, as we have seen, became an 
important centre of the Amonite theocracy and Theban culture. The 
state was theocratic, the king himself being forced to abdicate at the 
command of Amon who then installed a new ruler. The material 
power of Napata was based on the control of the gold-mines and trade- 
routes between Egypt and the southern supplies of slaves and ivory. 
When the contact with Egypt was broken after 661 b.c., the foreign 
culture also declined and became purely imitative with few original 
elements. At the same time it remained true to old Egyptian ideas 
longer than Egypt itself, forming a barrier impassable, first to 
Christianity, and then, when it did eventually accept Christianity, to 
Islam. 

Kingdom of Meroe (300 b.c.-a.d. 350) 

We have said that during the period when the kings of Napata were 
Pharaohs of Egypt, their power was spreading southwards and they 
settled a branch of the royal family at Meroe, near the foot of the 
Sixth Cataract, as ruler of the ‘Island of Meroe^, the country enclosed 
by the Atbara and the Blue and White Niles. In course of time Meroe 
gained more and more influence, becoming an important trade centre, 
not only because of the north and south route along the Nile, for there 
is a fairly long stretch of navigable river, but also for the west-to-east 
caravan-route to the Red Sea ports. The city thus occupied a position 
of strategic importance, being more fertile and better situated than 

* Reisner, S*N,R, ii, 65, has shown tnat the people of Jebel M6ya (Sennar District) had 
direct trade connexions with Napata. 
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Napata for the administration of the country and the maintenance of 
its frontiers, whilst it was in closer touch with the fertile productive 
south. Further, when the Napata gold-mines became exhausted, that 
city became more and more a religious and administrative coital, 
until eventually, about 300 b.c., the king at Meroe claimed the 
supreme authority. For a time there were two kingdoms, but in 
225 B.c, Ergamene, King of Meroe, gained the supremacy and from 
then (except from 100 to 25 b.c.) Ethiopian rule was centred at Meroa, 

The great days of the Meroitic kingdom were contemporaneous 
with that of the Ptolemaic dynasty in Egypt (332-30 b.c.) and Hellen- 
istic and Roman influences show themselves in the culture of the highly 
civilized capital, Meroe. Napata, like the post-imperial Thebes, was 
compensated for the loss of its political power by continuing as the 
ecclesiastical and cultural centre of the kingdom, until the time of the 
Ptolemies, when there was a cultural revival in Meroe. As Reisner 
writes: 

The temples of Napata with their endowed bodies of priests and craftsmen 
educated in the learning of Egypt remained the cultural centre of the kingdom, 
while Meroe became the centre of material wealth and political power. ... It 
was not until a generation or so after the death of Nastasen that the rulers of 
Meroe introduced a revival* of learning and art under the influence of Ptole- 
maic Egypt and made their capital for the first time the cultural centre of 
Ethiopia.^ 

But contact with the north gradually diminished, the knowledge 
and use of Egyptian died out, and a new cursive script, the Meroitic, 
appeared. The kingdom was only vaguely known to the Greeks and 
Romans. The ruling class at Meroe was, no doubt, like that of 
northern Ethiopia, Hamitic with a strong negroid element; but the 
bulk of the population of the island of Meroe, through continuous 
pressure from the west and south, had become predominantly negroid. 
They were a primitive, half-sedentary, half-nomadic people, living by 
the cultivation of millet and cotton and by hunting. 

During this period the term Noubai first appears* The earliest 
mention of this people is in Eratosthenes (276-196 b.c.), quoted by 
Strabo: 

On the left of River Nile Nubians (Noubai) dwell in Libya, a great people, 
beginning at Meroe and reaching the bends of the river. They are not subject 
to the Ethiopians, but independent, being divided into several kingdoms.^ 

* S.N,R. ii. 61. 

^ Strabo, Geo^aphy^ Bk. vii. 
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Here the Noubai are clearly distinguished from Libyans and 
Ethiopians and were at this time a separate element dwelling alongside 
the original people. 

During the first century a.d. the Roman historians speak of queens 
of Ethiopia called ‘Candace’. i Prof. F. LI. Griffith has shown that 
this word is a title meaning simply ‘queen’, and that a number of 
Candaces ruled as regents during the minority of their sons. 

When the Romans arrived at Syene (Aswan), the first historical 
Candace attacked the Roman garrison there and captured it (25 B.C.). 
Petronius, the Prefect of Egypt, therefore marched into Nubia, 
attacked and sacked Napata, and sent a thousand slaves home to Caesar. 
This Candace is supposed to have been the Amon Tarit, co-Pharaoh 
of Netek Amon, who has left numerous monuments in Nubia as fer 
up the river as Naqa, north-east of Khartoum. Meroe remained an 
independent kingdom, though Nero contemplated its invasion and, 
about A.D. 65, sent southwards a small exploratory expedition which, 
with the help of local chiefs, penetrated up the Nile as fer as the sudd 
region. They reported that a Candace was reigning at Meroe, but 
that the country was too poor to be worth invading. They mentioned 
also that the region north of Merofi was decentralized and that forty- 
five petty princes were reigning between Aswan and MeroS. The 
Romans from a.d. 54 left the Nubians masters of the country from 
Primis (Ibrim) southwards. No evidence exists to show that any 
Candaces reigned after the first century a.d., the records giving only 
kings of MeroS. 

From the first to the fourth century the kingdom of Merog declined 
in power, due, as we shall see, mainly to the arrival of the Nuba from 
the south-west. The unsettled condition of Egypt and the seizure of 
the Dodekaschoinos region, south of Philae, by the Blemmyes* caused 
a slackening off in the trade with that country and the economic 

* Cf. Acts viii. 27; Strabo, Geography y Bk. xxii, 

* In A.D. 253/4 a Blemmy prince, Pa-smun, son of Paesi, set up an inscription at Philae in 
which he called himself ‘the great ambassador to Rome’ of his King Tereramani (cf, Woolley 
and Mclver, Karanog, iii. 90). From that time the Blemmycs occupied northern Nubia and 
raided Roman territory regularly. Julius Aemilianus defeated them in a.d. 261, but they were 
soon raiding the Thebaid again and occupied Coptos and Ptolemais, Aurelian threw them 
out agam in a.d. 274, but two years later, supported by Narses, they once more took possession 
of the Thebaid, Procopius records that Diocletian (a.d, 284-305) settled some Nobatae 
from ‘the city of Oasis’ (Kharga?) along a tract of the Nile, ‘for in this way he thought that 
they would no longer harass the country about Oasis’. He also ‘decreed that to them and to 
the Blemycs a fixed sum of gold should be given every year with the stipulation that they 
should no longer plunder the land of the Romans. And they receive this gold even up to my 
time (a.d. 545), but none the less they overrun the country there’ {De Bello BerstcOy Loeb. ed. 
p. 187). 
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decline which followed weakened the central authority in Meroe, 
which could not control effectively the border regions of the kingdom. 

About A.D. 35O5 at the time when the Axumite kingdom was at the 
height of its power, its first Christian king, Aeizanes ('Ezana), made 
a predatory expedition against the Nuba in the ‘Island of Meroe’. He 
defeated them, as he records in an ffithiopic inscription,^ on the 
Takkaze (Atbara), burnt tTieir towns, ‘both those built of bricks and 
those built of reeds’, and burned their stores of corn and cotton, then 
attacked Kasu (Meroe), which was probably all that was left of the 
kingdom, and also 'Aiwa (near the modern Khartoum). 

The effect of this invasion was far-reaching for it ended the rule of 
the Meroitic dynasty and the country henceforward was linked up with 
the south rather than the north. The native Meroitic script dis- 
appeared and also the characteristic Meroitic painted pottery, whilst 
Nubian took the place of Meroitic as the spoken language. 

What had actually taken place in Meroe ? Linguistic evidence leads 
to the conclusion that the name Nouhai originally belonged to 
Negroids -of Kordofan and that the Noubai of the north were immi- 
grants from the south-west who, through partial conquest and settle- 
ment, changed the language of the people. After the break up of the 
kingdom, Meroitic remained for a short time the priestly language, 
but declined as a spoken language, and Nubian, the language of die 
vigorous recent immigrants, became dominant. 

In the Axumite king’s inscription recording his invasion of a.d. 350, 
the Noba and the Meroites are clearly distinguished, though they were 
apparently living side by side. The towns of the N 5 ba, he says, were 
grass huts; they also had some brick towns captured from the Meroites. 

It seems then that before a.d. 350 tribes of Nubas from Kordof^ 
and the Jezira^ invaded Meroe, captured some towns, and setded at 
first as a distinct separate element from the existing population. They 
adopted some elements of the Meroitic religion and in time must have 
inter-married with the Meroitic Ethiopians. 

The fall of the Meroitic Kingdom was probably due chiefly to the 
arrival of these immigrants, although it is possible that the new arrivals, 
apart from the Hamitic ruling class, may have been akin to the general 
Meroitic population. The trade of Meroe with Egypt declined owing 
to the economic crisis Egypt was passing through. The Blemmyes, 

^ Littmann, Deutsche Ahum Expedition^ iv. 33; translated by Budge, History of Ethiopia^ 
pp. 255-8. 

* These are Zyhlarz’s Group see his article *Zur Stellung dcs Darfur-Nubischen*, 
WJZXM, XXXV, 1928, and S. Hillelson, ‘Nubian Origins’ ( 5 .A^,R., 1930, pp. 137-48). 
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too, owing to the weakness of both countries, had intensified their 
perennial raids into Meroe and Roman Egypt, thus imperilling the 
trade-routes. Finally, the invasion of Aeizanes destroyed the dynasty 
and broke up the kingdom. 

Aeizanes’ inscription mentions Red Nsba farther north: 

And after that I sent the army of Hal&i, and the army of Laken down the 
SedI (Nile north of the junction with the Atbara) against the towns of the 
N6b5 which are made of reeds . . . and my peoples arrived at the frontier of 
the Red N6bl and they returned safe and sound.* 

The term ‘Red’ would lead one to suppose that they were the original 
Hamitic population or colonies of Blemmyes, for in northern Nubia 
the original population were still comparatively undisturbed, whereas 
in Meroe the two peoples were living side by side. On the other hand, 
they may be the Noubai mentioned by Eratosthenes as occupying 
Upper Nubia from Meroe to ‘the bends of the river’. 

From the Fall of Meroe to Justinian I 

In the fifth century the Nuba are mentioned as being on the border 
of Egypt in the appeal of Appion, Bishop of Syene (Aswan), to the 
Emperor Theodosius II (a.d. 425-50) asking him to instruct the 
military authorities to protect the churches at Philae which had been 
raided by the Blemmyes and the Annmhddes. This shows that the 
Noubades were now in lower Nubia, south of Ibrim. Some of the 
Blemmyes were settled along the Nile from Ibrim to Philae* and had 
adopted certain Egyptian deities. 

The appeal of Appion was followed by a campaign of the General 
Maximinus, in a.d. 451, against an alliance of Blemmyes and the 
Noubades, whom he defeated and compelled to agree to a treaty, one 
clause of which fixed a truce for a hundred years; whilst another stipu- 
lated that Blemmyes and Noubades should be allowed, according to 
their ancient custom, to enter the Island of Philae, to visit the Temple 
of Isis, and take away her statue for their own religious fesdvals for a 
specified time.^ 

About the middle of the sixth century idol worship was suppressed 
in the Island of Philae by Justinian I (527-65), and the Blemmyes 

* Budge ,’ of Ethiopia^ pp. 255-8. 

* MacMichael {Hist, of the Arabs m the Sudan, i. 37) writes: ‘Olympiodonis actually 
risited their country between 407 and 425 a.d. : he specifies Primis (Ibrim, 60 to 70 miles 
below Jlalfa) as their last city on the Nile j and the inscription of Silko, who warred with them 
in the sixth century, corroborates ’this/ 

® Priscus, Fragmenta, in Historici Graeci Minores, edit If. Dindorfius, Lipsiae, 1870, 

33 ^* 
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were driven from the stretch of the river they occupied from Primis 
to Syene by Silko, the first Christian king of the Nobades. Procopius, 
who died about a.d. 565, says: 

From the city of Auxomis to the Aegyptian boundaries of the Roman 
domain, where the city called Elephantine is situated, is a journey of thirty 
days for an unencumbered traveller. Within that space many nations are 
settled, and among them the Blemyes and the Nobatae, who are very large 
nations. But the Blemyes dwell in the central portion of the country, while 
the Nobatae possess the territory about the River Nile. . . J 

. , . Both these nations, the Blemyes and the Nobatae, believe in all the gods 
in which the Greeks believe, and they also reverence Isis and Osiris, and not 
least of all Priapus. But the Blemyes are accustomed also to sacrifice human 
beings to the sun. These sanctuaries in Philae were kept by these barbarians 
even up to my time, but the Emperor Justinian decided to tear them down. 
Accordingly Narses . . . tore down the sanctuaries at the emperor’s order, and 
put the priests under guard and sent the statues to Byzantium.^ 

Silko records his victories over the Blemmyes in a Greek inscription 
which he set up in the Temple of Talmis (Kalabsha) which begins, 
*I Silko am Chieftain of the Nobadae and of all the Ethiopians.^ I 
came to Talmis and to Taphis. Once, twice, I fought with the 
Blemmyes, and God gave me the victory after the three. I conquered 
them once and for all and made myself master of their cities. . . 
There may well have been a connexion between these two events, for 
previously when the Nubians worshipped idols the two peoples had 
been allied and both worshipped at the Philae sanctuary. 

After Silko’s victory the Blemmyes are no longer heard of on the 
Nile itself. They were either assimilated or joined their fellows in the 
eastern deserts. The Nubian kingdoms now extended down the Nile 
northwards to just south of Philae. 

Archaeological evidence also records the appearance in Lower Nubia 
during the fifth and sixth centuries of a ‘new and distinctly non- 
Egyptian type of grave’^ which is of a primitive kind. These people 
are called by Reisner the ‘X-group’. Their culture was predominantly 

* Procopius, De Bello Perstco (Loeb ed., transl. H. B. Dewing), p. 185. 

* Procopius, op. cit., pp. 187-9. Temple of Isis at Philae was first completed in the 
reign of Nectanebos (360-342 B.c.) 

® The title is difficult to justify since the Makoritae and Alodaei were not subject to him, 
but the distinction he makes between the Nobadae and the Ethiopians shows that the 
Nubians were still a distinct element from the rest of the population. 

^ Budge, The Egyptian Budan^ ii. 308. Silko is supposed to be a Christian because he 
ascribes his victory to God and refers to the gods of the Blemmyes as ‘idols’ {cofioadv [iol 
ra €:8<oAa adreov), 

* Reisner, Arch, Survey of Nubia, 1907-8, p. 345. 
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Meroitic, but with a strong negroid element which seems to show that 
they were immigrants coalescing with the Meroites.^ 

The problem of how the Nubians got to this region is by no means 
settled. Zyhlarz’s view is that the Noba of Aeizanes’ inscription 
(Group B) spread northwards and joined their brethren, the Red Noba 
(Group A), on the conversion of the north to Christianity. But it is 
probable that groups moved up north before that time. They found 
the process of change to the Nubian language already far advanced and 
soon the Nubian element became strong enough to spread farther up 
the Nile valley and rule the local Hamitic population, although in time 
they were absorbed into it. This would account for the wide difference 
in physical characters between the hill Nuba of Kordofan and the 
Nubians of the Nile valley.^ 

2 . CONVERSION OF THE NUBA TO CHRISTIANITY 

When Christianity came to the Sudan the people of the north were 
Hamites coalescing with Negroes. They were more Hamitic in the 
north, though possessing a considerable negroid element, which 
increased in strength southwards until it became dominant in the 
Island of Mero^. South of MeroS, on the White Nile and Sobat, 
were the negroid Shilluk tribes, and over the deserts and hills in the 
east and north-east as far as the Red Sea coast roamed the Hamitic 
Beja. 

The immigrant Nubas at the time of the Axumite invasion were 
still distinct from the Meroitic Ethiopians, but now they were coalesc- 
ing with the indigenous population, which adopted the Nubian 

^ Firth writes : ‘The steady increase in the amount of X-group material southwards, and 
its Ethiopian character, are m favour of its representing a late Ethiopian culture, pushed into 
the Roman area from that direction. . . . The X-group people were Sudanese in type and 
culture, and the pottery has many similarities with the latest Meroitic pottery’ [ArcA. Surv, 
Nub,^ 1908-9, pp. 40-1). The anatomical reports of the Survey show that ‘The X-group people 
were strongly negroid aliens who had suddenly made their way north into Nubia, bringing 
with them a mode of burial and a type of pottery which Dr. Reisncr has declared to be dis- 
tinctly non-Egyptian* (Elliot Smith and Dtxxy^Arch. Surv, Nub,, Bull. 5, Cairo (1910), 12). 

* Among the Nuba of the Nile a definite Hamitic type predominates, whilst the hill Nuba 
are negroid. Seligman (y.R.AJ. xliii, 1913, 610-25) therefore built up a theory which has 
been adopted by MacMichael (Hist,, voL i, i. 2) that Danaqla traders penetrated into the 
Niiba hills within comparatively recent times and imposed their language upon the Negroids. 
This theory is scarcely tenable. From the differences between the dialects of the hill Nuba 
and the riverain Nubians, which e3dbibit distinct independent features, no theory of borrowing 
will hold, and their separation must have taken pkee in early times. Nor is there any evidence, 
as Seligman admits (loc. cit. 620), that the hill Nuba have been influenced culturally by the 
Danaqla. The influx of Nflba into the Hamitic population of this northern region was not 
sufficient to modify seriously their racial and cultural characteristics. On this question see 
S. Hillclson, ‘Nubian Origins*, 1930, pp. 137-48. 
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language, and, though we find the people worshipping the ancient 
Meroitic gods, they were also practising primitive African rites. The 
north, however, had been for a long period under Hellenistic influence 
and the country was ruled by many petty chiefs, some^of whom aped 
the Byzantine state and used Greek as the written language of court 
and commerce. Nubian was not reduced to writing until the Christian 
period. 

When the first Christian missionaries arrived in the Sudan they 
found three kingdoms, Nubia, Maqurra, and Alodia, to whom the 
petty chiefs paid such allegiance as accorded with their overlords’ 
ability to enforce it. 

Christianity was introduced into the Sudan in the sixth century as 
a definite missionary endeavour of the Church of Egypt and was the 
first contact of Christianity with the Negro race.^ Our main source 
for the history of this period is the Ecclesiastical History of a contem- 
porary writer, John of Amida (d. 586), Monophysite Bishop of 
Ephesus.^ 

Christianity had spread rapidly in Egypt where its development had 
been unique. The Egyptians accepted and assimilated its essential 
genius in such a way that it deeply influenced their inner religious life. 
At the same time they moulded it to suit many of their own concep- 
tions so that their form of the religion came to express their nationalism 
in a way which had been denied to them in the political sphere. This 
is shown in a number of ways.^ Firstly, their own language^ Coptic, 

^ Eusebius’s statement {Fit. Constantiniy i. S) that Christianity penetrated to the Ethiopians 
and Blemmyes in the reign of Constantine (313-17) in fact refers to the kingdom of Axum 
and nomadic Beja tribes, and arises out of the ambiguity of the word Ethiopia which has been 
taken sometimes in a broader, sometimes in a narrower, sense. Christianity was first intro- 
duced into Axum from Egypt by merchants through the commercial and maritime relations 
which existed between the two countries. Origen’s (185-254) remark Ve are not told that 
the Gospel has been preached among all the Ethiopians’ {Comment. Matt. xxiv. 9) implies that 
it had been preached somewhere in this region. But the shipwrecked Frumentius and Aedesius 
were the real founders of the Church of Axum, though we know they were helped by these 
early Christians and Greek merchants. A first-hand account of the conversion obtained from 
Aedesius is given by Rufinus {Eccl, Hist. i. 9). Frumentius was consecrated Bishop by 
St. Athanasius in a.d, 330, and within ids lifetime Axum was officially converted and the 
religion was spreading into other parts of Abyssinia. The Sudan, however, scarcely seems to 
have been influenced from Axum, where the religion was still very localized, and after the 
invasion of Aeizanes about a.d. 350, the break up of the Meroitic kingdom, and the expansion 
of the Beja, the Sudan was in turmoil and friendly relationships between its princes and Axum 
were severed. 

* John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History^ Part III, transl. R. Payne Smith (i86o)> 
pp. 250-9, 315-27; abridged in Mich. Syr. ii. 265-7, 34-8. See also P. Kraus, Die AnfUnge 
des Christentums in Nubien^ 1930; J. Maspero, Hist, des Tatriarckes d'AUxandrte^ I 9 ^ 3 > 
pp. 233-6, 286-90 ; J, Maspero, ‘Thdodore de Philai’, Eenj. de Vhist. des ret lix, 299-317. 

* Cf. Bonet-Maury, Vlslamsme et le Christianisme en AJrique^ pp. 37 ff. 
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was utilized as the vehicle of the Christian message from an early date. 
Compare this with the North African Numidian Church which used 
Latin and failed to survive the Islamic conquest. The scriptures were 
translated even into the dialects of Upper and Lower Egypt and of the 
Western Oasis. When the Egyptian Church became nationalistic 
Coptic was also used in worship. Secondly, the constitution of the 
Church, which dates from the time of the persecutions, was unusual in 
organization and discipline. The bishop, for example, waiS elected by 
the universal suffrage of the church members and until the time 
of Jerome was regarded simply as the head of the priests {primus intt/ 
pares). Thirdly, the ascetic aspect of the faith, monasticism and 
anchoritism, developed to a morbid degree. Fourthly, a remarkable 
^Catechistical School’ had developed at Alexandria, associated with the 
great names of Clement, Athanasius, Cyril, and especially Origen. 
Its aim was the instruction of the proselytes who left the Serapeum 
imbued with Greek Philosophy. This was the first Christian theo- 
logical college, and it taught not only the life and teaching of Christ, 
but showed the agreement of His teaching with that of the philo- 
sophers, recognizing the elements of truth in the other religions, and 
used the methods of the Platonic school. It was this school which sent 
out missionaries who carried Christianity to pagan tribes in Lydia, 
Phrygia, Sinai, Arabic Felix, the Thebaid, and Upper Egypt. Finally, 
Egypt became a centre of the Monophysite reaction against the 
Hellenistic tendencies of Christianity, into which was concentrated 
all the passion of the Egyptians for religious independence. 

By the reign of Constantine the majority of the population had 
become Christian, and by the middle of the fifth century non-Christian 
influences were disappearing rapidly. Idol-worship lingered longest 
in the Island of Philae on the Egyptian-Nubian border. The Roman 
authorities allowed it to remain so long from motives of policy, because 
of the veneration the Nubians and the Blemmyes had for its temples, 
and its abolition would probably have caused trouble with these 
turbulent peoples. A treaty, as we have seen, had been signed between 
the Romans and these two nations which allowed the continuance of 
worship at the temples of Isis. In a,d. 525 there was a bishop resident 
on the Island alongside the heathen temples, but pagan worship there 
was not finally suppressed until the Emperor could count on a favour- 
able reaction in Nubia. 

The Egyptian navigator, Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing about 
537-47, says, ‘among the Nubians and the Garamantes . . . there are 
everywhere churches of the Christians, and bishops, martyrs, monks 
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and recluses, where the Gospel of Christ is proclaimed’.^ However 
exaggerated this statement may be it shows that there were Christians 
among the Nubians during the first half of the sixth century. We 
know too that Christians fled from the persecutions of Decius, 
Valerian, Diocletian, and others to Upper Egypt, where Coptic 
nationalism had gained its strongest hold, and some of them may have 
entered Nubia. The commercial and cultural relations between Egypt 
and Nubia, which, in spite of continuous raiding, were never broken, 
could hardly have failed to bring Christians to the latter country. But 
it seems clear from the famous edict of Theodosius I, which counts the 
Nubians as pagans, and such writers as Priscus and Procopius, who 
speak of them as worshipping Isis and Osiris, that Christianity had 
not been accepted by them in any great numbers before the reign of 
Justinian I (527-65). 

John of Ephesus writes: 

Among the clergy in attendance upon pope Theodosius,^ was a presbyter 
named Julianus, an old man of great worth, who conceived an earnest spiritual 
desire to christianize the wandering people who dwell on the eastern borders 
of the Thebais beyond Egypt, and who are not only not subject to the 
authority of the Roman empire, but even receive a subsidy on condition' that 
they do not enter nor pillage Egypt. The blessed Julianus, therefore, being 
full of anxiety for this people, went and spoke about them to the late queen 
Theodora, in the hope of awakening in her a similar desire for their conver- 
sion; and as the queen was fervent in zeal for God, she received the proposal 
with joy, and promised to do everything in her power for the conversion of 
these tribes from the errors of idolatry.^ 

The Empress mentioned his desire to do missionary work to 
Justinian, who decided as protector of the Orthodox Church and for 
political reasons that this long-delayed task of the Church should be 
undertaken immediately. He had no desire, however, to see a mis- 
sionary of Theodosius converting the Nubians to Monophysitism^ and 

* Christian Topography, cd. McCrindal, Hakluyt Society, 1897, p. 120. The Gara- 
mantcs in the classical period were a widely spread nomad tribe extending from Phazania 
(Fezzan) as far as Nubia. John of Biclarum says that they concluded a treaty of peace with 
the Empire, and were converted to Christianity in the third year of Justin II (a.d. 569), the 
same year as the Maccuritae whose country they bordered : ‘Garamantes per legates paci 
Romanae rei publicae et fidei Christianae sociari dcsiderantes poscunt, qui statim utrumquc 
impetrant* (ed. Mommsen, xi. 212). 

* Theodosius was Patriarch of Alexandria 536-66 and was at this time in exile in Con- 
stantinople. 

® John of Ephesus, op. cit, p. 251. 

+ It is scarcely possible to imderstand the history of the conversion of the Nubians to 
Christianity without some reference to the controversies within the Church. Justinian himself 
supported the Council of Chalcedon, but his wife, Theodora, was a Monophysite, and was 
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therefore ‘determined to write to the bishops of his own side in the 
Thebais, with orders fot them to proceed thither and instruct them, and 
plant among them the name of the synod’. ^ He sent ambassadors to 
them immediately with gifts of gold and baptismal robes, and ordered 
the Duke of the Thebais to escort them to the territories of the 
Nobadae. 

The Empress was very annoyed by his precipitancy and determined 
to outwit him. She sent off Julian with a mandatary of her court with 
letters to the Duke of the Thebais in which she wrote: 

In as much as both his majesty and myself have purposed to send an 
embassy to the people of the Nobadae, and I am now despatching a blessed 
man named Julian; and further my will is, that my ambassador should arrive 
at the aforesaid people before his majesty’s; be warned, that, if you permit his 
ambassador to arrive there before mine, and do not hinder him by various 
pretexts until mine shall have reached you, and have passed through your 
province, and arrived at his destination, your life shall answer for it; for I will 
immediately send and take off your head.^ 

Theodora was far more feared than Justinian and the Duke had no 
dijEculty in detaining the imperial delegation with specious evasions 
as to the difficulty of getting together the guides and large caravan 
necessary for travelling into the barbarous south. When, however, 
Julian and his company arrived they ‘found horses and guides in 
waiting, and the same day, without loss of time, under a show of doing 
it by violence, they laid hands upon them, and were the first to proceed’.^ 
The Duke was very disturbed by this occurrence and excused himself 
to the Emperor’s ambassador: 

Lo ! when I had made my preparations, and was desirous of sending you 
onward, ambassadors from the queen arrived, and fell upon me with violence, 
and took away the beasts of burden I had got ready, and have passed onward. 
And I am too well acquainted with the fear in which the queen is held, to 

in the habit of altering or supplementing Justinian’s measures, with the result that imperial 
policy was at times somewhat inconsistent. Justinian had called on the Egyptian Patriarch 
Theodosius to give public adherence to the Chalcedonian formula, but he had refused, there- 
fore Justinian chose another Patriarch named Paul (a.d. 541). The Egyptians, however, 
would not recognize him, and from this time until the Arab conquest (a.d. 639) there were 
two Patriarchs in Egypt, the Melkite (i.e. imperialist) who occupied the throne in Alexandria, 
but whose authority over the people was a dead letter, being recognized only by the renmants 
of the Byzantine Church; and the Monophysite, Theodosius and his successors, who lived 
at the monastery of Nitria (now Wadl’n Natrun where a group of monasteries still exist). 
It was from Nitria that Theodosius pushed out his missionary expeditions, so that, as 
Mrs. Butler writes, ‘religious strife in the north became religious zeal in the south’ {The 
Church m i. 330). * John of Ephesus, op. cit, pp. 251-2. 

^ Ibid., p. 252. 3 p, 253. 
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venture to oppose them. But abide still with me, until I can make fresh 
preparations for you, and then you shall also go in peace. ^ 

The legate we are told was very annoyed and cursed him thoroughly, 
but did not at the time realize the intrigue. 

In the meantime Julian arrived at the Nubian frontier about 
A.D. 543. The king had been officially informed of the arrival of an 
imperial embassy and sent a detachment to escort them to Pakharas 
(Faras, the capital, north of Wadi Haifa). On their arrival the ambas- 
sador presented his credentials and gifts, and ‘immediately with joy 
they yielded themselves up, and utterly abjured the error of their fore- 
fathers and confessed the God of the Christians, saying, “that He is 
the one true God and there is no other beside him”’.^ 

Julian then gave to the king and his nobles teaching in Christianity 
and took the opportunity of warning them against the ‘errors’ of the 
Emperor’s party. When, therefore, the other ambassador arrived: 

he also gave the King the letters and presents, and began to inform and tell 
him, according to his instructions as follows: ‘The King of the Romans has 
sent us to you, that in case of your becoming Christians, you may cleave to the 
church and those who govern it, and not be led astray after those who have 
been expelled from it.’ And when the King of the Nobadae and his princes 
heard these things, they answered them, saying, ‘The honourable present 
which the King of the Romans has sent us we accept, and will also ourselves 
send him a present. But his faith we will not accept: for if we consent to be- 
come Christians, we shall walk after the example of pope Theodosius, who, 
because he was not willing to accept the wicked faith of the King, was driven 
away by him and expelled from his church. If, therefore, we abandon our 
heathenism and errors, we cannot consent to fall into the wicked faith pro- 
fessed by the King.’^ 

After all this intrigue Julian set to work more earnestly. He used 
to relate how he sat day after day in caverns ftxll of water from nine 
o’clock to four in the afternoon, baptizing the people who thronged to 
join the new faith. He apparently found the strain and heat too much, 
and returned to Constantinople after two years to report to Theodora, 

^ Ibid., p. 253. 

* Ibid., p. 254. The formula bears a remarkable resemblance to the Muslim shahaia^ 
‘la ilaha illa'llah\ Abu Salih at a later date (1208) writes from hearsay: ‘It is said that the 
Nubians formerly worshipped the stars, and that the first of them who was converted to the 
knowledge of the truth and the religion of the law of Christ was Bahriyya, son of the king’s 
sister, who was learned in the science of the sphere and was wise and skilful When he was 
converted to the religion of Christ, all the blacks of Nubia followed him, and he built for 
them many churches throughout the land of Nubia, and many monasteries, which are still 
x^ourishing, and some of them are at a distance from the river and some upon its banks’ 
{J!he Churches and Monaiteries of Egypt^ ed. Evetts and Butler, pp. 265-6). 

3 Ibid., pp. 254-5. 
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leaving behind Theodore, Bishop of Thebais, who was also an old 
man, to maintain and consolidate his work.^ Theodore had to leave 
in A. D. 551 to attend to his own diocese, and the Nubians were left 
without guidance for eighteen years, until the exiled Theodosius 
realized that this mass conversion was not enough, ‘for on the very day 
of his departure from this world (566 a.d.) he had them in his memory, 
and especially because the blessed Julian, their teacher, had died but 
a very short time before, and also because her late majesty, the queen 
Theodora, had given orders that the excellent Longinus should be 
made bishop there’.^ Immediately after Theodosius’ death Longinus 
was consecrated bishop, but he had considerable difficulty in getting 
away from Constantinople owing to the opposition of the Melkites. 
He was arrested on the boat on which he had embarked and detained 
for three years, but eventually, after disguising himself and putting on 
a wig, ‘for he was very bald’, he succeeded in getting away. 

On his arrival in Nubia (569) he was joyfully received and ‘imme- 
diately he began to instruct them afresh, and enlighten them, and 
teach them. And next he built them a church, and ordained clergy, 
and taught them the order of divine service, and all the ordinances of 
Christianity. ’3 Then he got the king to send an ambassador to the 
Emperor, Justin II, with presents. This ambassador, our chronicler, 
John of Ephesus, actually met, and he relates how highly he praised 
Longinus, saying; ‘Though we were Christians in name, yet we did 
not really know what Christianity was until Longinus came to us.’^ 
Longinus stayed in Nubia on this first visit for about five years. In 
575 he was invited to Egypt in connexion with the abortive attempt 
to elect a Monophysite patriarch. The king and nobles did their best 
to persuade him to stay, saying, ‘once again, as before your arrival, we 
shall be left like orphans without a father’, ^ but finally they let him go, 
providing him with the means for his journey to Philae, where he met 
the eighty-year-old Theodore, from whence he travelled to Alexandria 
where he quickly got hihiself into trouble. 

Longinus, however, was not done with this region, and he has still 
another great achievement to his credit — ^the conversion of Alodia. 

In the Northern Sudan were three kingdoms, apart from the great 
Beja tribes. Nubia, in which Longinus was working, was in the 
Lands of the Nobadae (Syriac, Nabados); far to the south with their 
capital at Soba, near the modern Khartoum, were ‘the people whom 

* On Theodore sec J. Maspero, ‘La Vie de Thdodore de Philae*, Hist.ReL lix. 303-4. 

* John of Ephesus, op. cit., p. 256. 

3 Ibid., p. 257. Ibid., pp. 257-8. 


s Ibid., pp. 257-8. 
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the Greeks call Alodaei’;^ whilst ‘between the Nobadae and the 
Alodaei is a country inhabited by another people called the Makoritae’.^ 
This contiguity of the Nobadae to the southern and western Hamitic 
and negroid tribes was of vital importance for the spread of the Gospel 
into the heart of Africa. 

The King of Alodia heard of what was happening in Nubia, and 
desired the same sort of influence in his kingdom. He therefore sent 
a petition to the King of the Nobadae, Awarflula,^ asking him to 
permit Longinus to come and evangelize Alodia. This was about 578 
when Longinus had left the country. But the King of the Nobadae 
sent ambassadors to him in Egypt who persuaded him to agree to 
return and visit Alodia. However, when the Melkites heard of this 
the Patriarch Peter deposed him^ and sent a copy of the deposition to 
the king, whose reception of the bearers was uncompromising, ‘We 
will not receive anyone but our spiritual father, who begot us again by 
a spiritual birth. 

When the bishop had returned to Nubia in a.d. 580, the King of 
Alodia sent another embassy asking for Longinus. The Melkites 
heard of this and sent two bishops and others to Alodia with orders 
saying that since Longinus had been deposed and was unable to baptize 
and ordain legally, these two bishops would instruct them in the right 
path. But the King of Alodia would not receive them, saying: 

We know not who you are, nor can we receive you, nor be baptized by 
you: but we will receive him who baptized the Nobadae, and by him will we 
be baptized. And as for what you say of him, we do not listen to it: for we 
see that you are his enemies, and speak thus of him from envy. Depart, there- 
fore, from our land, that you die not miserably.^ 

The reception of a second invitation to Alodia convinced Longinus 
‘that the conversion of that kingdom was the good purpose of the grace 
of God. The Lord therefore stirred up the spirit of Longinus to go to 

^ Ibid., p. 3 1 5. Copt. Gk. ^AKcoos, It has been traced as far back as the fourth 

century b,c. in the //(f) of the Stela of Nastasen (328-308 b.c.), and is mentioned in the 
inscription of *Azana (a.d. 350) as a city built of bricks. A temple there (later converted 
into a church) dates from Meroitic days. We shall call this country Alodia during the 
Byzantine period and after the Arab conquest of Egypt by the Arabic name Aiwa for which 
a seventh-century form AAcua gives some authority. Alodia probably extended from 
Kabushiyya to Sennar. * Ibid., p. 319. 

3 He was probably the successor of Silko. In 539 we hear of a king called Eirpanome 
(cf. Maspero, loc. cit., p, 306), who may have been this Awarflula or another intermediate 
king. 

^ Longinus had consecrated a patriarch of his party secretly, but when the Alexandrians 
heard of it they chose another patriarch, Peter IV, who took all measures against Paul of 
Antioch and Longinus. 

* John of Ephesus, op. cit., p. 317. 

E 


® Ibid., p. 318. 
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them.’ The Nubians were disappointed at his departure so soon after 
his return, but prepared a large caravan and sent with him nobles and 
men well acquainted with the desert routes, foi his journey was not so 
simple as it seemed. He had other difficulties to contend with than 
those involved in an arduous journey through the desert amongst wild 
peoples, as the King of the Nobadae wrote later to Theodore of 
Alexandria; 

But because of the wicked devices of him who dwells between us (i.e. 
between the Nobadae and the Alodaei), I mean the King of the Makoritae, 
I sent my saintly father (Longinus) to the King of the Blemyes, that he 
might conduct him thither by routes farther inland; but the Makorite heard 
also of this, and set people on the look out in all the passes of his kingdom, 
both in the mountains and in the plains, and as far as the sea of weeds (the Red 
Sea), wishing to lay hands on my father, and put a stop to the good work of 
God, as my father has written hither to tell me.^ 

This journey to the Blue Nile took Longinus two hundred days. 
He could not travel by the shorter route up the main Nile because of 
the opposition of the Makoritae, and the King of the Nobades had to 
arrange for him to go through the country of the nomad Blemmyes by 
dangerous and unfrequented desert routes through the Red Sea Hills, 
during which he and his companions endured many hardships. ‘Not 
only did we become ill ourselves’, he wrote, ‘and despaired of our 
safety, but also the animals that were with us died, not being able to 
bear the heat, and the thirst in the mountains, and the unwholesome- 
ness of the water, so that we lost no less than seventeen camels.’^ 

We would naturally suppose that the King of the Makoritae was 
still pagan. But it has been suggested that the deputation of the 
Emperor Justinian whom Theodora outwitted may have penetrated 
to Makoria after their failure with the Nobades.^ John, Abbot of 
Biclarum (d. 610}, a Catholic writer, says that the Maccurritae were 
converted in the third year of Justin II (569, the same year as the 
Garamantes), and that they sent a deputation to Constantinople in 573 
taking gifts of elephants and a giraffe as a token of friendship. If they 

^ John of Ephesus, op. cit., p. 325. 

* Ibicl,, p. 322. This letter was forwarded by the King of the Nobades to Alexandria 
where John of Ephesus must have copied it. 

5 Cf. Kraus, Die Anfa;nge des Christentums in Nubien, I930> and Kirwan, ‘Christianity 
and the Ifura’an’, Eg. Arch. xx. 201-3, 

^ The two passages are as follows : Anno III Justini imp. (569), ‘Maccurritarum gens his 
temporibus Christi fidem recepit’; Anno VII (573) ‘Legati gentis Maccurritarum Con- 
stantinopolim veniunt dentes elephantinos et camclopardam lustino principi munera 
offcrentes sibi cum Romanis amicitias collocant.’ Chronica Joannh ahhatis ^monasterii 
Biclarensis, ed, Th. Mommsen in Monummta Germaniae Htstorjca : Auctores Anttqutssimi^ 
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were Christians the ease with which the Melkites were able to send 
two bishops to Alodia is accounted for. 

After all their trials Longinus and his companions fell in with a 
royal escort led by a prince called Aitikiya (or Itika) which had been 
sent to meet them, and escorted them to the Blue Nile. The bishop, 
in his letter to the King of the Nobades, goes on: 

And on our arrival at the river’s bank, we went on board a vessel; and the 
King hearing of our arrival rejoiced, and came out in person to meet us and 
received us with great joy. And by the grace of God we taught him, and have 
baptized him and his nobles and all his family; and the work of God grows 
daily.^ 

He then goes on, and this shows that Christian influence was in 
Alodia before his mission arrived, 

but inasmuch as there are certain Abyssinians, who have fallen into the malady 
of the fancy of Julianus^ and say, that Christ suffered in a body not capable 
of pain, or of death, we have told them what is the correct belief, and have 
required them to anathematize this heresy in writing, and have received those 
persons upon their presenting their recantation.^ 

The King of Alodia took the occasion of the forwarding of 
Longinus’s letter to Alexandria, through the King of the Nobadae, to 
write to the latter, saluting him as a brother in spirit since he has now 
become a Christian, thanking him for his help and asking for Church 
equipment: 

Thy love is remembered by us, my lord, our brother Orfiulo, because thou 
hast now shown thyself my true kinsman, and that not only in the body, but 
also in the spirit, in having sent hither our common spiritual father, who has 
shown me the way of truth, and of the true light of Christ our God, and has 
baptized me, and my nobles, and all my family. And in everything the work 
of Christ is multiplied, and I have hope in the holy God, and am desirous 

1S94, xi. 212-13. The location of the Makoritae of John of Ephesus is quite definite. The 
problem is whether the Maccurritac of John of Biclarum, who may be identified with the 
nomadic MdKKOvpai of Ptolemy {Ggog, iv. 2. 19), arc different peoples or branches of the same 
tribe. If the latter, then the Makoritae of the Sudan may well have been influenced by the 
conversion of the Garamantes and Maccurritae of the Sahara, for desert trade-routes ran 
from Kordofah and Donqola to AVaddan and Fezzan. 

* John of Ephesus, op. cit, pp. 322-3. 

* Julianus of Halicarnassus (sixth century) was a Monophysite leader who held the 
Phantasiast heresy that our Lord’s body was incorruptible. This heresy caused a schism in the 
Egyptian Church on the death of Timothy III in 536. In the year of his death (565) Justinian 
adopted this heresy. This shows that Christianity had penetrated to Alodia before the 
arrival of Longinus, it confirms that the way had already been prepared for him, and explains 
the invitation of the king. 

^ John of Ephesus, op. cit., p. 323. 
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moreover of doing thy pleasure, and driving thy enemies from thy land.^ For 
he is not thy enemy alone, but also mine: for thy land is my land, and thy 
people my people. Let not thy courage therefore fail, but be manful and take 
courage: for it is impossible for me to be careless of thee and thy land, especially 
now that I have become a Christian, by the help of my father, the holy father 
Longinus. As we have need, however, of church furniture, get some ready for 
us: for I feel certain that thou wilt send me these things with carefulness, and 
I will make thee an answer: but on the day on which I was keeping festival 
I did not wish to write, lest my letters should fail. Be not anxious then, but 
encourage thyself, and play the man: for Christ is with us.^ 

John of Ephesus concludes his narrative of the conversion of the 
Alodaei by informing us that it took place in a.d. 580.3 The un- 
fortunate political rivalries within the Egyptian Church, through the 
partisan bias of the writers, have obscured for us much of the history of 
the conversion of the Sudan. The Melkites did all they could to thwart 
the work of Longinus, but the kingdoms of Nobadia and Alodia 
remained feithflil to the Monophysite Church of Egypt and were to 
render it valuable service in the future. 

During Longinus’s ministry many temples in both kingdoms were 
converted into churches,^ other churches were founded, and by the end 
of the sixth century the Sudanese of the three kingdoms were united 
by a common religion. We have no evidence of any forcible conver- 
sions and the religion seems to have been accepted whole-heartedly by 
these peoples, though obviously the conversion of the kings and nobles 
made it wise to adopt the official religion. The nomad Beja of the 
eastern desert remained pagan in the main,^ but, with that exception, 

* The Nobadae seem to be at war with the Makoritae. 

* John of Ephesus, op, cit, pp. 320-1. ^ Ibid., p. 326, 

^ Pope Gregory in his instructions to the Abbot McUitus, whom he had sent to Britain, 
told him to destroy the idols, but preserve the temples for Christian worship, ‘that so the 
people might more willingly renounce their errors, resorting to the worship of the one true 
God in their accustomed places’. 

* The influence of Christianity upon the nomadic Beja tribes roaming between the Nile 
and Red Sea was very slight and affected mainly those of the Red Sea coast. Eusebius 
Constant* i. 8) speaks of its penetration amongst the (coastal) Blemmyes in the reign of Con* 
stantine. In a.d. 700 a Coptic bishop, Barnabas, was appointed to the port of * Ai^b to 
minister to seamen and merchants. He lived at Qif^ but from time to time sent a priest and 
a deacon to ' Aidhib (Pat. Or. iii. 499 f.). There was a great movement of Beja expansion at 
the beginning of the eighth century which almost brought the kingdom of Axum to an end. 
Christianity, however, survived in the highlands of Tigrai, and a new kingdom emerged whose 
main sphere of influence was to the south, but which influenced the coastal and southernmost 
Beja. The Muslims at first would not make any treaty with the Beja who raided into Upper 
Egypt because they were pagans. When they did so it was from motives of expediency. 
Al-Ya'qubT (a.d, 872; Historyy edit. Houtsma, 1883, i. 217-19) mentions five Beja kingdoms 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, of which the people of one, tie Baqlln, called God aUzabjlfy 
probably a corruption of the Abyssinian Christian name for God, egsd^abej^ir. In his Kitdlh- 
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at the time of the Arab invasion Christianity was professed throughout 
north-east Africa as far as the southern frontier of the Axumite 
kingdom. 

We know almost nothing of the further history of these Christian 
kingdoms until the Arab invasion of Egypt in a.d. 639. The capital 
of Nubia was at first at BaMa but, after the introduction of Christian- 
ity, it was transferred to Faras nearby. The language of the country, 
Nubian, through the influence of Christianity became a written 
language and therefore the ofiicial, as well as the spoken, language of 
Nubia. When next they emerge in history, Nobadia and Makuria 
were united into one kingdom with Donqola, its capital, dominating 
the trade-routes into Africa. 

3. HISTORY OF MAQURRA 

It is improbable that there can have been any important contact 
between Arabs and Nubians before the conquest of Egypt Arab 
tribes undoubtedly crossed the Red Sea, but they would soon be lost 
in the vast spaces of the Sudan and absorbed into the nomadic Beja 
tribes. 

In A.D. 639, seven years after the Prophet’s death, following the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria, the Muslim general *Amr ibn al 
*Asi invaded Egypt, and the conquest was completed when Alexandria 


aUBulddn (ed. de Goeje, 1892, pp. 336-7) Le writes, *the religion of the Zanafaja is like that 
of the Hadariba. They have no revealed law, but worship an idol which they call 
The presence of Muslims at the mines brought in more Muslim influence. Mas *iidl (a.d. 935) 
says that the Hadraba (i.e. ^adareb) tribe alone were Muslims and the rest were pagans vene- 
rating an idol {MurUjy ed. Meynard and Courteille, 1863, iii. 34). Abu Is^Laq al-Istakhtf 
{masdlik al mamdlik, written about a.©. 91 i) writes of the Beja as idolaters. Mu^ahhar b. 
Tahir al-Maqdisi writing in a.d. 966 mentions a Christian Beja tribe called Nasriyya which 
Huart amends to Bishariyya {Le livre de la creation^ edit, and transl. C. Huart, iv. 69). Al 
IdrTsI, who completed his book in 1154, writing of the BalTyun (Balaw), says, ‘They are 
Jacobite Christians and so are all the people of Nubia and Abyssinia and the majority of the 
Beja’ {Description de VAfrique et de VEspagne, R. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje, 1866, text, p. 27). 
Yaqu^ (i 1 79-1 229) says that SawSkin was peopled by blacks of the Beja race who were 
Christians {Geograpkisches E^ 5 rterbuch, ed. Whstenfeld, iii. 182). Ibn Sa'Id (1214-87) says 
that after the Abyssinians ‘come the Beja, a people partly Christian, partly Muslim, who 
possess the Island of Sawakin in the Sea of Suez’ (quoted by Ibn Khaldun. Hist, des Berbhres^ 
transL de Slane, 1854, ii. 109). Ibn Batuta’s references (Cairo ed. 1939, i. 43, 188) give the 
impression that both 'Ai^b and Sawakin in a.d. 1330-40 were Muslim towns. Maqrlzl 
(1366-1442) describes the Beja as pagan with the exception of the Hadareb who ‘had become 
Muslim though their faith was weak’ {Kkitat, i. 3 1 5). It is fairly clear that the nomadic Beja 
as a whole remained pagan, though some few in the coastal districts or adjoining the Christian 
kingdoms came under Christian influence. After the rise of the Funj they were incorporated 
into the loosely knit Confederation. The real movement towards Islam commenced at the 
begizming of the seventeenth century when Jamii'iyya, under Makk ^anam, occupied part 
of the present Hadendiwa ccaintry and influenced the Beja groups amongst whom they lived. 
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fell in A.D. 641. Before the end of that year the whole country was 
in the hand of the Arabs, Their success was due less to military force 
than to the hatred between the Monophysites and the Melkites. The 
majority of the Coptic Monophysite population welcomed the in- 
vaders as their liberators from the authority of the Melkite Patriarch 
and the persecutions of the Roman Emperor Heraclius. Michael the 
Syrian writes : ‘It was no little advantage for us to be delivered from the 
cruelty of the Romans, from their malice, from their anger, from their 
cruel -^eal against us and to find ourselves at peace.’ ^ 'Amr gave them 
the usual terms, guaranteeing their religious freedom and protection 
for themselves and their property on condition of payment of a 
personal tax (jizya). He also summoned the Patriarch Benjaman and 
other bishops from exile and reinstated them in their offices. Egypt for 
some centuries was regarded by the Caliphate as a Christian country 
with a Muslim army of occupation. 

The information to be derived from Arab authors on the first 
clashes of the Muslim armies with the Nubians (a.h. 20/21} is some- 
what confusing.^ It is fairly clear, however, that small parties of 
raiders were first sent out against the Nubians, probably with no 
thought of a definitive conquest These raiders were all defeated by 
the Nubians and forced to retire discomforted. This statement of 
Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (d. a.d. 871) is about as near as we can get to the 
truth: 

'Amr b. el-'Asi sent out ^0 ('Uqba b.) Nafi' b. 'Abd el-Qais el-Fihri with 
a company, and their liorsemen entered Nubia in repeated summer incursions, 
like those which the Greeks were accustomed to make. This went on until 
the time when 'Amr was removed from the command over Egypt, and was 
succeeded by 'Abd Allah ibn Abi Sarh, who made terms with the natives.^ 

The Nubians, encouraged by their success, continued raiding over 
the border and laying waste the nearer section of Upper Egypt. 'Abd 
Allah b. Sa'd b. Abl Sarh, after he had succeeded 'Amr as amr of 
Egypt in a.h. 25 (a.d. 646/7}, determined to put an end to this and in 
A.D. 651/2 led a well-equipped expedition into Nubia. He was able 
to penetrate as far as Donqola and laid siege to the town, bombarding 

* Chronique de Michel le Syrien, trans. Chabot (1905), iii. 413. 

* Cf. Ibn *Abd al-Hakam (d. a,d. 871), The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt\ transL 
C. C. Torrey in Tale Biblical and Semitic Studies, 1901, pp. 284, 307-10; Al-Bala^url 
(d. A.D. 892), Futuh al-Bulddn, ed. de Gocje (1866), pp. 236 ff.; Ya*qubT, Tdrikh, ed. 
Houtsma (1883), pp. 179 fif.; MaqrIzT. Khitat (Cairo, a.h. 1324), i. 323. 

2 Ibn *Abd al-Hakam, loc. cit., p. 284; see also Ya'qubl, Ta*rlkh^ ii. 179-80# Accord* 
ing to MaqrIzI [Khitat. i. 323) it was 'Abd Allah ibn Sa'd who was sent by 'Amr with 20,000 
soldiers against the Nuba and stayed there until recalled. 
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it with catapults and ruining the cathedral; whereupon the King 
Qalidurun sued for an armistice. "Abd Allah was only too pleased to 
agree because his forces had suffered heavily. The Arab historians are 
in agreement that the Nubians were excellent archers, for they were 
given the nickname of rumat al-hadaq (pupil-smiters). Therefore 
Abdallah finally made a treaty of peace with them, not being able to subdue 
them. It was in regard to this battle that the poet said: 

‘My eyes ne’er saw another fight like Damqula, 

With rushing horses loaded down with coats of mail.’^ 

The king came out to meet 'Abd Allah who ‘gave him an honour- 
able and courteous reception and concluded peace with him on a yearly 
payment {baqt) of three hundred and sixty slaves, promising him a 
present of grain when he complained of the dearth of grain in his 
country ’.2 The treaty ran as follows: 

This is a treaty granted by the Amir'^Pshdi Allah ibn Sa'd ibn Abi Sarh to 
the Chief of the Nuba and to all the people of his dominion, a covenant 
binding upon the Nuba, both great and small, from the frontier of Aswan to 
that of 'Aiwa. 

*Abd Allah ibn Sa*d ensures security and armistice between them and the 
neighbouring Muslims in Sa'id (Upper Egypt), together '-^’ith other Muslims 
or clients {Jhl-adh-Dhimmd ) . 

You people of the Nubian race shall be secure under the safeguard of Allah 
and His apostle, Muhammad the Prophet. We shall neither attack you, nor 
v/age war against you, nor make raids upon you, as long as you observe the con- 
ditions arranged between us and you. You may enter our land as travellers not 
as settlers. We may enter your land as travellers not settlers. It is your duty 
to protect those Muslims or their allies who put up in your land or travel there 
until they depart. You shall restore to the land of Islam every run-away slave 
of the Muslims who have fled to you, you must not take possession of him, nor 
prevent nor thwart a Muslim who comes to take him and must help him until 
he goes.' You shall take care of the mosque which the Muslims have built in 
the square of your city and not prevent any from praying there; you shall keep 
it swept and illuminate it and respect it. 

Every year you shall pay three hundred and sixty head of slaves to the chief 
of the Muslims. They shall be of the medium type of slaves of your land, free 
from bodily defects, both male and female, neither extremely old men, nor old 
women, nor children under age. These you shall hand over to the Governor 
of Aswan. 

* Ibn 'Abd al-^Iakam, loc. cit., pp. 307-8. 

* MaqrizI, XhitaU i. 323. MaqrIzI’s material is quoted from a book entitled *Nubia, 
Maqurra, 'Aiwa, the Beja and the Nile’, by *Abd Allah b. Salim al-AswanI, which has not 
come down to us. Ibn Salim was sent as ambassador by Jawhar, General of the Fatimid 
Khalifa^ Mu'izz, in a.d. 969, to invite George of Nubia to pay the haqt to him as new ruler 
of Egypt, and embrace Islam. 
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No Muslim shall be obliged to repel an enemy who attacks you or defend 
you against him from the frontier of 'Aiwa to that of Aswan. If you give 
refuge to a slave of a Muslim, or kill a Muslim or ally, or attempt to ruin the 
mosque which the Muslims have built in your city, or withhold any of the 
three hundred and sixty head of slaves, then this truce and security shall be 
cancelled and we and you shall return to hostility until God judges between 
us, and He is the best of aU judges. 

Upon these conditions we are bound by the covenant of God and His 
pledge and that of His apostle the Prophet Muhammad; and you stand pledged 
to us by those you hold most holy in your faith, by the Messiah, the Apostles 
and aU those you venerate in your religion and community; God be the witness 
between us and you. 

Written by 'Umar ibn ^arhabil in Ramadan, a.h. 31 (a.d. 652).^ 

This treaty is interesting. First, it shows that the Muslims had no 
thought of annexation and agreed to the neighbourhood of a non- 
Muslim state; although the clause stipulating the building of a mosque 
at Donqola and the arrangements for trading activities did lay the 
foundation for later Arab penetration of the country. 

Secondly, it remained in force for six hundred years until the 
Fatimid period. The reason being that it was rather a treaty of mutual 
toleration and a trade agreement than a tribute to an overlord, for the 
Nubians had not been defeated.^ The very word baqt is new.3 At the 
time of its pa)mient the Nubians are said to have courteously handed 
over forty additional slaves as a present and received in return a large 
gift: of wheat, barley, wine, horses, and materials, which at a later 
period certainly exceeded the amount of the whole of the baqt^ 

* MaqrM. KhitaU i. ’^27-4. 

^ The accounts of this compact are confusing. It is clear that the haqt was no tribute. 
Ibn * Abd al-Hakam (d. a.d. 871), whose tradition goes back to Abu ]^abTb, one of these Nubian 
slaves, says *the terms which *Abd Allah made with them were these: The Muslims were 
not to attack them, nor they the Muslims; Nubia was to pay to the Muslims so and so many 
slaves every year, and the Muslims were to pay the Nubians yearly so and so much wheat and 
lentils. Ibn Abl l^ablb says, moreover, that they (the Nubians) had no compact of any kind 
with the Egyptians ; but simply this agreement, for mutual protection, with the Muslims* 
(loc. cit, pp. 307-8). He then quotes a shaikh of Egypt who gives the terms of agreement 
much as they are in MaqrIzL 

5 C. H. Becker suggests that the word haqt is derived from factum {fine. Is, ii. 6), but 
it probably comes from the ancient Egyptian hak, ^tribute in kind* (cf. note in Caetani, Annali 
deir Islam^ iv. 521). 

♦ Maqr&T, KhitaU i. 324, This is shown by an event about a.d. 847 when the Nubians 
became lax in payment and the return supply of gifts also stopped. Fairaqi, the son of the King 
Zakarlya, son of Yabnis, was sent to the Khalifa Mu'tafim in Baghdad to report. He was well 
treated, but the investigation proved that the gifts received by the Nubians were greater than 
the amount of tribute paid. The gifts were therefore cut down, but Fairaqi was successful in 
getting a large draft upon the Egyptian treasury to be payable when the tribute was^-eceived 
(Mtqrlsl, KhitaU i. 325). An account from Christian sources is given in the Ckromque de 
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Thirdly, the treaty laid the foundation of the slave-trade which was 
to become such a feature of later rule — z. very different thing from 
ordinary domestic slavery,^ 

Now for a long period the relations between the two countries were 
restricted and peaceful, except for occasional raids and the withholding 
of the baqt from time to time. The Muslim interest in the country 
south of Aswan was confined to the export of slaves and later the 
exploitation of the many mines in the Beja country, of which 
Al-'Allaql on the eastern bank of the Nile near the village of Qubban 
was the chief. 

We shall concern ourselves mainly with what little is known of the 
internal history and conditions of the kingdom. 

We see from the treaty, which refers to the ‘Chief of the Nubians 
and of all the people of his dominion . . . from the frontier of Aswan 
to that of ‘Aiwa’, that the two kingdoms of Maqurra and Nubia 
were now united under one king.^ Al-Ya*qubl, who wrote in 
A.D. 891, says: 

The Nuba have become two kingdoms. The first is the kingdom which 
they call Maqurra. They inhabit both the east and west banks of the Nile. 
The capital of their kingdom is Dunqula. It is they who made peace with the 
Muslims and pay them the 6 aqf, Their land is a land of palms, fruit gardens 
and cultivation. The extent of their land is equal to a two months’ journey. 
The other Nubian kingdom, which they call 'Aiwa, is much more dangerous 
than Maqurra. Its capital is called Soba. They have an extensive country 
equal to a three months’ journey and in it the Nile branches out into a number 
of tributaries.3 

Michelle Syrien (trans. Chabot, 1905, iii,pp. 90-4). This states that Mu'tasim sent an envoy 
to the Nubians to inquire after the baqt. He found that Zakarlya was not of royal blood, but 
ruling as regent during the minority of his son George, who was king by matrilineal descent. 
George was sent to Baghdad where he was delayed owing to the rebellion of a tax-farmer in 
Nubia who had become a Muslim. 

* This was not the only traffic in slaves. Ibn SaBm writes of Bukharas (i.e. Faras), capital 
of the province of Marls, ‘this district has a governor appointed by the King of the Nubas 
(i.e. the King of Maqurra), who is known as the Lord of the Mountain. He is one of their 
greatest governors on account of his governorship bordering on the territory of the Muslims. 
Whenever any Muslim travels to Nubia either trading or with a present to the Governor or 
his Chief, the Governor receives it all and rewards him with slaves} for no one, whether 
Muslim or not, is ever permitted to have an audience with the King’ (Al-MaqrM, op. cit. i. 
307-8). Especially after Ibn Tulun founded black regiments the export of slaves increased. 
The other main export was gold. In exchange, Egypt sent cereals, textiles, and such things 
as beads, combs, and other small goods. 

* We do not know when the union took place for there is no evidence to support the 

suggestion of L. P. Kirwan {J, Eg, Arch, xxi, 57-62) that it took place as a result of the 
Amb threat for the challenge was not very severe. That challenge, however, did cause 
the Nubians to write their own language and to strengthen their Christianity as a nationalist 
cult over against Islam. ^ ed. Houtsma, i. 217. 
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The northern portion of Maqurra, that is, Nubia proper, was known 
as Maxis. ^ Ibn Salim says, ‘The Nuba and the Maqurra are two 
peoples, speaking two languages, both living on the Nile. The Nuba 
are no other than the people of Maris who neighbour the Muslim 
region. . . . The Nuba aild the Maqurra were at enmity before their 
conversion to Christianity,’^ But, as we have seen, Maqurra was used 
as a general term for the united kingdom from the Egyptian frontier 
to that of 'Aiwa. 

The Maqurrians, if they were Melkites, certainly became Mono- 
physite after the Arab invasion of Egypt. Eutycheus tells us that the 
Melkites in Egypt remained without a patriarch for the space of 
ninety-seven years, from the caliphate of 'Umar ibn al-Khattab to 
that of Hisham ibn 'Abd al-Malik. During this time the Mono- 
physites took possession of all the churches which belonged to the 
Melkites and established in them bishops of their sect. Therefore 
when ‘the people of the Nuba sent to them to ask for bishops, they sent 
them Jacobite bishops; so the Nuba became from that time Jacobites’.^ 

Maris was governed by an official ‘appointed by the King of the 
Nuba, known as the Lord of the Mountain,^ on account of lys 
governorship being near to Muslim territory’.^ The northern district 
of Maris between the first and second cataracts was an open district 
Ibn Salim wrftes: 

At this village^ is a garrisoned post which is the gateway to the land of the 
Nuba. From it to the first cataracts of Nubia (i.e. Wadi Haifa) is a ten days’ 
journey. It is a district open to the Muslims who have property in the nearer 
part and trade in the districts beyond where some of them are domiciled. None 
of them can speak Arabic correctly.'^ 

South of Wadi Haifa was a ‘closed district’; it was the duty of the 
Lord of the Mountain to' see that no unauthorized person passed south 

^ In Coptic it is called ‘the south region*, i.e. Upper Egypt, bu^- it is usually called 
in Graeco-Coptic documents and it is with this that the Arabic Nuba(tu) is connected. Earns 
(Cpt. Ar. Ba^aras) was the capital of Marls. Cf. Griffith, Takhoras- 

Bakharas-E aras*, y. Eg, Arch, xi. 259 ff. 

* MaqrM, op. cit. i. 309. 

3 Eatr, Gr, iii. 1 122-3. Cf. Letronne, Anmls, ii. 3865 Wtlstcnfeld, Macrm*s GescMchte 
der Copten, 1S47, p. 22. 

^ Ss^b aUyabali probably an abbreviation for jabal aUjanSdil^ mountain of the cataracts; 
cf. IdrisI, Description de VAfrique . . . , ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 20. 

5 Maqrlzl, op. cit. i. 307-8. The Lord of the Mountam resided at IbrIm in the time of 
AbQ Salih (P‘ ^66). Ibn Salim (i. 307) simply writes, ‘In this region is ‘Naji^sh, capital of 
al-Marls, the Castle of IbrIm and another castle*, and says that the Lord of the Mountain 
resided in this region. 

® Al-Qasr, one mile (or five) south of Philae. 

^ Op. cit, i. 307, These people must have been Nubian Muslims. 
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of the second cataract and the policy of isolation seems to have been 
strictly kept: 

At the beginning of the cataracts of the country of the Nuba lies a village 
called Taqwa (Wadi Haifa) on level ground where the Nubians’ boats 
ascending from Al-Qasr on the borders of their country, stop. No boats are 
allowed to pass this place, nor is any Muslim or any other allowed to ascend 
the river further except by permission of their Lord of the Mountain.^ 

Mas'iidl tells us that when he was writing his book at Fus^t in 
332/943 he was informed that the hereditary King of Donqola was 
Kubra, son of Surur, and that the southern kingdom of 'Aiwa was 
under his suzerainty.^ But he must have been misinformed for there 
is no other evidence to support his statement. Al-Idrisi says that the 
Nubian King carried the hereditary title of Kasil (or Kdmil),^ 

The country was very prosperous at this time if one may judge from 
Ibn Salim’s eyewitness account of what he saw in a.d. 969. Speaking 
of the Donqola region he writes: 

Nowhere on the Nile have I seen such wide banks. I estimated that the 
river flows from east to west for a five days’ journey. Islands break it up 
between which flow streams through a fertile land where are villages adjoining 
one another with good buildings and pigeon houses, cattle and flocks, which 
supply most of the provisions for their towns. Of its birds are the Naqit, the 
Nubi, the parrot and other lovely birds. Most of the palaces of their Chief are 
in this province. I was once, says Ibn Salim, with him and we passed through 
narrow canals in the shade of the trees growing on both banks. It is said that 
the crocodiles never harm people there and I have seen people swimming 
across many of these streams. Then comes Safad Baqal, a district of narrow 
banks, resembling the first part of their country, except that in it are lovely 
islands and at a distance of less than two days journey about thirly villages with 
beautiful buildings, churches, monasteries and many palm trees, vines, gardens, 
fields and large pastures in which graze handsome and well-bred camels. Their 
Chief visits here frequently, because on the south it borders on their capital 
city of Donqula."* 

Marls and Maqurra had distinct languages.^ These were probably 
two dialects and one of them developed into a written language, which 
is closely related to the modern dialect of the Fijadija-Mahas region,^ 
probably soon after the Arab invasion of Egypt It has been suggested 
that this development was in order to strengthen their independence, 

^ MaqrM, op. cit. i. 308. 

* Mas'iidI, Les Prairies d*Or (Meynard and Courteille), 1863, ii. 32. 

3 Description . . . , ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 29. 

^ Maqrlzt, op. cit. i. 309. 

^ Ibid. i. 309 ; quoted above, p. 64. 

* Cf. F, LI Griffith, The Nubian Texts of the Christian Period^ Berlin, 1913, pp, 5-6, <J8. 
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but since all the writings which survive are intended for the common 
people it may have been a natural process of the Christian influence. 
The whole of the Bible was probably not translated, but fragments of 
a lectionary in Nubian have been discovered.^ The Greek alphabet 
was adopted, with additions from the Coptic and perhaps the Meroitic 
alphabets. The Nubian writings which survive to-day comprise a 
lectionary, the ‘Nicene Canons’, homilies and edifying narratives, 
obviously translated from Greek and not from Coptic. The earliest 
dates from the eighth century and the latest the fourteenth century. 
Inscriptions on church walls in Greek are more common than Nubian 
inscriptions and perhaps indicate that Greek was the official language 
of the country. 

The following inscription from a gravestone is very typical: 

God of spirits and of all flesh, who didst bring death to nought and trample 
down Hades and didst give life to the world, give rest to the soul of Angelosko 
in a place of light, in a place of refreshment, from which pain and grief and 
lamentation have fled away; every sin committed either in word or deed or 
thought forgive as Thou art good and dost love men, because there is no man 
who shall live and not sin, for Thou art alone. Thou art without sin and Thy 
justice is eternal justice. Lord, Thy word is the Truth, for Thou art the rest 
of Thine own (servants, Give rest to) Thy servant Angelosko Komatiekhon, 
And to Thee we sing glory, to Father and Son and Holy Ghost now and for 
ever and for ages of ages. Amen.??? The years of his life are 69.^ 

Their liturgy and prayers, according to Abu Salih, were also in 
Greek, for when Christianity was introduced the Egyptian liturgy 
had not been translated into Coptic, and Greek during the Hellenic 
period had been the language of the Nubian court.^ Coptic books also 
circulated in the Sudan, since the country was full of Coptic monks 
and priests, who of course kept the church in dependence upon Egypt. 
Some Nubians are mentioned in the records of the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Sodety as visiting Jerusalem between a.d. 1180 and 1480.'^ 

J, W. Crowfoot describes the typical church in Nubia as 

a small basilica with entrances from the north and south aisles, a stairway to 
the roof at the south-west comer and a small room of unknown use at the north- 
west comer, and at the east end three internal apses, often with a narrow 
passage behind the central apse connecting the prothesis with the diaconicon: 

* Cf. Griffith, op. cit, pp. 24-41, 

* J. W. Crowfoot, ‘Five Greek Inscriptions from Nubia*, y. Eg, Arch. xiii. 229. The 
Christian inscriptions from Nubia are discussed by Junker, Zeitichr.f. Sg, Spr. lx, 

3 AbQ Salih, op. cit,, p, 272, 

* The various references are brought together by J. W. Crowfoot, ‘Christian Nubia*, 
y. Eg. Arch, xiii. 148-9. 
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remains of seats round the central apse, of a screen corresponding to the 
modem iconostasis, of an altar and an ambo, have been found in some churches. 
This is the type which with slight variants is found in Lower Nubia, in 
Donqola province at Wadi Ghazali and Gebel Baj^t, for example, and in the 
far south at Segadi.^ 

4. ARAB PENETRATION AND END OF THE 
KINGDOM OF MAQURRA 

The kingdom of Maqurra lasted for seven hundred years and its fall 
was due to both internal and external causes. These will be discussed 
later. 

As we have seen, one of the duties of the Lord of the Mountain was 
to ensure that no unauthorized person penetrated to the region above 
Wadi Halfe. Traders only were allowed into Maqurra and they would 
not be Arabs. Muslims were allowed to enter and even settle in the 
border area and this region became a place of refuge for Arabs who 
found things too hot for them in Eg)rpt. 

Whilst Egypt remained under Arab control the relationships 
between Muslims and Nubians were happy, friction only being caused 
by the occasional withholding of the baqt However, with the rise of 
non-Arab rulers in Egypt their relationship began to change. Ibn 
Tulun in a.d. 869 sent punitive expeditions, composed mainly of 
nomad Arabs living in Upper Egypt, against the Nubians and Beja,* 
These Arabs, who were mainly Rabl'a and Juhaina, settled in the 
country,. some amongst the Nubians near Aswan, and others with the 
Beja. The attraction of the Beja country for the Arabs was freedom 
from the growing restrictions of Egyptian rule and the exploitation of 
the gold-mines at Al-*AllaqL At first there was friction, but the Arabs 
gradually intermarried with the Nubians and Beja and acquired 
control.^ Both the Nubians and Beja retained their languages, racial 

* J. W. Crowfoot, op. cit. xiiL 144. For photographs and plans of churches see Mile- 
ham, Churches in Lower Nubia, 1910; and Somers Clarke, Christian Antiquities in the Nile 
Valley, 1912. 

^ The Arabs had soon come into contact with these restless tribes. *Abd Allah b. Sz'd 
saw some specimens on the Nile bank as he was returning from his Donqola expedition and 
after inquiries thought them too insignificant to be worth negotiating with. The Beja 
continued their raids into Muslim Egypt as before and *Ubaid Allah b. al-]Hab^b (governor 
of AfiTqiya, a.h. 116-23) is said to have made a treaty with them similar to that with the 
Nubians (Ibn *Abd al-] 9 akem, loc. cit, pp, 309-10). In a.d. 831, during the Caliphate of 
Al-Ma*mfin, an expedition was sent against them, after which the treaty was reafihmed with 
their King Kanfin, but made little difference to Beja habits (MaqrM, KhitaL i. 316). 

3 After describing a defeat of the Beja by the Muslims followed by a visit of the Beja 
prince to Mutawakkil at Baghdad in a.k. 241 (a.p. 855/6), Ibn Salim writes : *When the 
Muslims increased at the mines and intermingled with the Beja their evil doings decreased. 
After searching many found gold dust, and the news spread and people of many lands repaired 
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characteristics, and customs, and the Arabs were so absorbed that they 
became indigenous. The Nubian Kenuz of to-day, who live from 
Aswan to Korosko, are the result of the absorption of the section of 
the Rabl'a which settled near Aswan with the Nubians of that district. 
Kanz-ad-Dawla was an hereditary title given by the Fatimid Khalifa 
al-Hakim in a.d. 1020 to Abu Makarram Hibat-AUah, Shaikh of the 
Rabl'a and amir of Aswan, whence they are known to the Muslim 
historians as the Banu Kanz. This tribe was in practically complete 
control of Upper Egypt during the Mamluk period and played an 
important part in the events leading to the fell of the Christian king- 
dom. Another Beja group, the 'Ababda, were influenced more 
thoroughly and are now Arabic-speaking. 

The substitution of ’Ayyubid rule for that of the Fatimids was 
accepted quietly by the Egyptians, but the black soldiers of the 
Fatimids, who had been banished to Upper Egypt, smouldered in 
rebellion, pillaged the country, and attacked Aswan. Salah-ad-Din 
sent his brother Shams-ad-Dawla TOrSn Shah against them in 1 1 72; 
after defeating them he attacked Nubia, probably because Nubians 
had helped or sheltered the rebels. He sacked Ibrtm and pillaged the 
church of which AbQ Salih gives an account soon after when it had 
been restored: 

In the land of Nubia is the city of Ibrim, the residence of the Lord of the 
Mountain, all the inhabitants of which are of the province of Maris; it is 
enclosed within a wall. Here there is a large and beautiful church, finely 
planned, and named after Our Lady, the pure Virgin Mary. Above it there 
is a high dome, upon which rises a high cross.* 

Shams-ad-Dawla established a Kurdish garrison in Ibrim, but it was 
able to hold it for scarcely two years and the kingdom of Maqurra still 
remained intact. The following year Kanz-ad-Dawla led a mixed 
Nubian-Arab force into Egypt, but was defeated, captured, and put to 
death. Shams-ad-Dawla had been asked by Salah-ad-Din to report 

there, amongst whom was Abu *Abd ar-Rahman b. 'Abdallah b. 'Abd al-Hamld al-'Umarl 
after his wax against the Nuba in the year 255 (a.d. 868/9). Rabl'a and 

the Juhaina and other Arabs. As a result of their coming civilization increased among the 
Beja so that the caravans which brought provisions from Aswan consisted of 60,000 camels, 
apart from what the traders carried from Al-Qulzum to 'Aidhab. The Beja inclined to the 
Rabl'a and intermarried with them. It is related that the priests of the Beja, before any of 
them became Muslims, had told them their gods ordered them to obey both the Rabl'a and 
Kanun, which they did. When 'Umait was killed and the Rabl'a took possession of the 
islands (of the Beja), and the Beja became friendly with them, the Rabl'a drove away the 
Arabs who opposed them. The Rabl'a married the daughters of the Beja chiefs and because 
of that their raids against the (other) Muslims stopped’ (MaqrlzT, op, cit. i. 317-18). 

* Abii Salih, op. cit., p. 266. 
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on the advantages of Nubia as a retreat for himself in case he got into 
difficulties with his overlord Nur-ad-Din, but he was not impressed 
by what he saw of it, nor by the report of an envoy he sent to Donqola, 
and reported unfavourably. The Egyptian rulers still had no thought 
of annexation.^ 

The kingdom of Maqurra was comparatively unaffected by these 
raids. As we have seen, the Nubian policy was to leave the northern 
region open, but rigidly to exclude Muslims from passing into Maqurra 
proper except for trading purposes. Of the flourishing condition of 
Donqola at the beginning of the thirteenth century Abu Salih writes: 

Here is the throne of the King. It is a large city on the banks of the blessed 
Nile, and contains many churches and large houses and wide streets. The 
King’s house is lofty, with several domes built of red brick, and resembles the 
buildings in Al-*Iraq; and this novelty was introduced by Raphael, who was 
King of Nubia in the year 392 of the Arabs (a.d. 1002).* 

A decided change in the Egyptian policy came with the rise of the 
‘Slave- D)masty’ of the Bahit (Turkish) Mamluks in a.d. 1250. 
Under the rule of this military oligarchy, Egypt enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity and expansion. The bedouins proved a nuisance to 
such a regime, so that their emigration southwards received every 
encouragement The most famous Sultan, Rukn-ad-Dln Baibars I 
(a.d. 1260-77), attempt to guarantee the safety of Egypt, inter- 
vened actively in the affairs of the kingdom of Maqurra, under the 
pretext of championship of Nubian pretenders who wished to gain the 
throne. In a.d. 1272 King David refused the baqt and made numerous 
incursions into Upper Egypt Baibars then sent expeditions into the 
country in a.d. 1275 and 1276 and a formal treaty was made with 
one of the pretenders called Shakanda, in return for services ren- 
dered, which in effect made the district of Marls a protectorate.^ 

^ Al-*UmarT, MasUlik aUAh^Sr^ tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 1927, pp. 47-8. 

* Abu Salib, op. cit., p, 265, 

3 MaqrM, op. cit. i. 326. An-Nuwairl has preserved the oath taken by the king, which, 
he says, is the most solemn they possess (cf. jjuatrem^e, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks^ i^37> 
p. 129). It begins, ‘By God and the Truth of the Holy Trinity, by the pure Gospel, the pure 
Virgin, Mother of the Light, by the baptism, the prophets sent by God, apostles, saints and 
righteous martyrs. May I deny the Messiah (if I keep not this oath) as Judas denied Him 
and say against Him what the^ews say and believe as they believe j and be like Judas who 
pierced the Messiah with a lance. I affirm from this very time and hour the utmost sincerity 
of my intentions towards the Sultan, Rukn-ad-Dunya wa’d-Din Baibars, and that I will use 
my influence and power to gain his approval. As long as I remain his ndUb I will not curtail 
the yearly tribute agreed upon of half the revenue of the country as it was collected by the 
kings of the Nuba.* The two provinces nearest Aswan (Al-*AlI and Al-Jabal) were to be 
handed over to the Sult^ and also a yearly tribute of three elephants, three giraffes, five 
female panthers, and other objects was stipulated. 

F 
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Maqilzl says the Muslims stipulated that the Nubians ‘should pay the 
jizya of one dinSr in cash for each adult male as long as they remained 
Christians’.* Churches were demolished, chiefs taken as hostages, 
and everything of value carried off. Sawakin on the Red Sea was taken 
in A.i>. 1266. 

Many years of internal troubles and disorder now ensued. Qala'un, 
who took control of Egypt after the death of Baibars (1277)} had the 
definite objective of the occupation of Donqola and sent two expedi- 
tions (1287 and 1 289) to establish a pretender, son of the King’s sister, 
on the tlirone as puppet king. The Mamluk troops systematically 
devastated the country by burning villages, destroying water-wheels, and 
carrying away their captives as slaves, though oiJy at the cost of heavy 
losses. After each expedition, and the second was a full-scale invasion, 
the King Shamamun turned out the Mamluk garrison and the pre- 
tender and regained his throne. In 1290 he sent an ambassador to 
Qala'un offering an augmented haqt if he would leave him alone. 
Qala'un was ready to agree because his expeditions had led to anarchy 
in Upper Egypt and he was just preparing to attack Acre. These 
ruthless expeditions, although they felled in their immediate objective, 
brought complete internal anarchy in Donqola. 

In 1315 and 1316 other expeditions were sent south by An-Nasir 
Muliammad b. Qala'fln, the second of which captured the King 
Kerembes and replaced him on the throne by 'Abd Allah ibn Sanbu, 
nephew of King Da’Qd, who was apparently a Muslim. He was killed 
by the then Kanz-ad-Dawla, who had himself proclaimed king by the 
Nubians. Under him and his successors, though the Sultan tried to 
turn him out a number of times, Nubia was really an independent 
Muslim state.^ 

In A.0. 1365/6 Egypt once more interfered on account of unrest 
fostered in Upper Egypt by the Banu Kanz, Banu Ja'd, and ‘Ikrima. 
Donqola was now in ruins and had been abandoned by its inhabitants, 

* MaqrIzI, op. cit. i. 326. This shows that the majority of the people were still Christians, 

The principles in (Holy War) are that the conquered people must first be invited 

to embrace Islam. If they refuse they must choose between (i) submitting to Muslim rule, 
i.e. becoming ^imnas and paying the jixya (poll-tax) and khardj (land-tax) ; or (2) to fight, 
when they may be killed or made into slaves. If they become Muslims then they become full 
citizens of the commonwealth. If they become they are not citizens of the Muslim 

state, but their lives, property, and religion are assured to them. A however, must be 

of the ahl-ul^kitsb (i.e. Jews, Christians, Magians, or Sabcans). In the case of pagans the 
choice is limited to Islam or death. 

* This is true, in spite of the fact that Ibn Fa^ Allah al-'Umarl says, *the King of Dongola 

is a subject of the ruler of Egypt 5 he pays him an annual tribute, and in his country they recite 
the in the name of the K]^fa and the ruler of Egypt’ {ta^rJf bPl-pm^ialak osj^shtarlfy 

p. *9). 
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and the king had taken up his residence at Daw, Nearly all these 
raids from Egypt, however, were confined to northern Nubia and no 
serious attempt was made, owing to the power of the Banu Kanz, to 
turn Maqurra into a dependency of Egypt 

The majority of the population were still Christian,^ but now that 
the country was opened up Arab immigration became a flood and the 
tribes poured southwards to the richer lands beyond the inhospitable 
Nubian stretch which had up till now acted as a barrier. This immi- 
gration was seldom undertaken by organized masses with a definite 
territorial aim, but by separate tribes or sections with an ill-defined 
aim of living their nomadic life in the environment best suited to it 
The Sudan oflFered them many opportunities which were closed to 
them in Egypt with its narrow limits and lack of rain. Much of the 
country wras admirably suited for the pastoral life, and since it had no 
rigidly organized government such as Egypt enjoyed under the despotic 
rule of Mamluk Sultans, they were free to live it as they liked. The 
Arabs, having no racial prejudices, intermarried freely with the 
indigenous inhabitants. Further, the succession of the tribal leader’s 
son by a Nubian woman may have been secured by their making use 
of the matrilinear system prevailing amongst the Nubians and Beja.^ 
The power of the Nubian princes was thus gradually weakened or 
rather absorbed. After the first attacks to obtain Lebmsraum^ the 
mingling of the peoples could proceed smoothly. With this process 
also went the gradual conversion of the people to Islam. Ibn Khalddn 
describes the process as follows: 

And with the conversion of the Nubians the payment of tribute ceased* 
Then the tribes of the Guhayna Arabs spread over their country and setded 
in it and filled it with rapine and disorder. At first the kings of the Nuba 
attempted to repulse them, but they failed: then they won them over by giving 
them their daughters in marriage. Thus was their Kingdom disintegrated, 
and it passed to certain of the sons of Guhayna on account of their mothers 

^ Al-*UmarI, writing between 1342 and 1349, says of Nubia, Ues religions de ces popula- 
tions font partie du cbristianisme . . . le roi de ce pays est actuellement un musulman, de la 
famille des OtUad Kanz ed Dawla’ {MasdUk al^ab^drff mamdUk aUam^dTi trans. Gaudehoy- 
Demombynes, 1927, pp. 48-9). 

^ The Arabs did not have the same effect upon the nomadic Beja as upon the Nubians. 
Undoubtedly a matrilinear system once existed amongst them, the present social status of 
women strongly suggests it, and Ibn Salim and Mas'udI {Let Trairies iii. 33) speak of 
the Arabs marrying the daughters of Beja chiefs and strengthening the Beja against the Nuba, 
but it is doubtful if this alone enabled the Arabs to acquire any share in the land. Ibn Ba^pi 
wrote in 1350 of the Beja that ‘their women do not share in inheritance* (Cairo cd. 1939, i. 
42-3), and to-day one of the strongest Beja customs is that of the unalienability of title to 
territory so that women cannot inherit land. In this case it was the Arabs who were absorbed 
iuto the Beja tribes who retained their own language and social customs. 
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(sc. being Nuba of the blood-royal), according to the custom of the infidels as to 
the succession of the sister or the sister’s son. So their kingdom fell to pieces and 
the A'lab (nomad Arabs) of Guhayna took possession of it. But their rule 
showed none of the marks of statesmanship, because of the inherent weakness 
of a system which is opposed to discipline and the subordination of one to 
another. Consequently they are still divided up into parties, and there is no 
vestige of authority in their land, but they remain nomads following the rain- 
fall like the A'rab of Arabia.’' 

This shows that the Arabs did not overwhelm the country by 
numbers but, by infiltration and by the dethroning of the royal houses, 
they broke up the cultural and religious life of the kingdom. The 
Arabs moved on after destroying the Nubian political life, for they 
had now an enormous territory to spread themselves over. The Banu 
Kanz and ‘Ikrima remained in northern Nubia where they were 
already fully settled, whilst the other tribes, mainly Juhaina and 
Feaara, poured southwards. They did not, however, have complete 
freedom of expansion to the richer lands in the south owing to the 
continued existence of the Christian kingdom of 'Aiwa. 

5, THE KINGDOM OF *ALWA 

'Aiwa extended from KabQ^iyya, probably as fki south as Sennar. 
Ibn Salim writes: ‘At the beginning of the country of 'Aiwa are 
villages on the eastern shore of the Nile called Al-Abwab, “the Gates” 
(modern Kabu^iyya). Over this region is a governor known as 
Jr-RahrShy subordinate to the ruler of 'Aiwa.’* This country was 
independent of the kingdom of Maqurra and was distina from it 
culturally. Greek was used only as the ecclesiastical language and 
possibly for a time after its conversion also at court The few inscrip- 
tions that have been found at Soba show that their own language was 
related to that of Nubia, but of an independent development^ 'Aiwa 
was linked up with Egyptian Coptic culture through its official 
religion, Christianity, but it was more vitally connected with the races 
of the Southern Sudan, not only because S5ba, its capital, was a great 
market for slaves, but also in race and culture. Al-Mas'udi writes: 
‘Beyond 'Aiwa is a great tribe of blacks called Kunna (?) who are 
naked like the Zinj,’ + 'Aiwa also had a cultural influence on the south 
where it introduced iron, though not the art of extracting the ore. 

* Quoted from MacMichael, op. cit. i. 138-9. 

* MaqrTzT, op, cit. i. 310. 

3 Griffith, F. LI, Nubian Texts of the Christian Teriod, p. 5. One of these is dated a.d. 897. 

* Mas’Qdl, op. cit. ii. 383. 
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The pottery too from Christian sites shows no trace of Byzantine 
influence and resembles that of the Southern Sudan to-day. 

‘Aiwa had an hereditary kingship whose seat was at Soba, near 
modern Khartoum. Ibn Salim gives an interesting account: 

Soba, the capital of 'Aiwa, lies to the east of the big island between the 
White and Green Niles, and the northern part is near their confluence. East 
of it is the river which dries up and whose bed is then inhabited. It contains 
fine buildings, extensive monasteries, churches full of gold, and gardens. It 
has a lodging-house {ribdf) where a number of Muslims lodge.^ The ruler of 
'Aiwa is richer than the ruler of Maqurra and has a greater army and more 
cavalry. His country is more fertile and more extensive. There are few date 
trees and vineyards. The commonmost type of grain is the white dura, which 
is like rice and from which they make their kisra and merlsa? They have 
plenty of meat owing to the quantity of cattle and pastures that are so extensive 
that it takes days to reach the mountains. They possess noble horses and the 
tawny pure-bred Arabian camels. Their religion is Jacobite Christianity and 
their bishops are appointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria, like those of the 
Nuba. Their books are in Greek, which they interpretin their own language. 
Their understanding is inferior to that of the Nuba. Their king enslaves 
whom he wishes of his subjects, whether they have committed a crime or not; 
they do not object to this, but prostrate themselves before him and do not 
disobey in spite of the illtreatment they are suffering, but call out ‘Long live 
the King, may his will be done !’ The king wears a crown of gold, for gold is 
abundant in his dominion. ... I have seen many people and races of the people 
above mentioned. Most of them acknowledge the Almighty Creator, but 
approach Him through the sun, moon, and stars. Some of them do not know 
God, but worship the sun and fire; whilst others worship whatever appeals 
to them in the way of trees or animals.^ 

It seenus that Christianity, being first adopted by the king and 
nobles, became the state religion. Although it spread as far south as 
Jabal Saqadi in the Sennar district, it was never truly the religion of the 
people who remained mainly animistic^ 

Later, in a.d. 1208, Abu Salih wrote an account of 'Aiwa at the 
time when the kingdom was at the height of its power and prosperity: 

* This shows the sphere of Muslim trading activities. Al-Ya*qubl, writing still earlier 
(a.d. 891), speaks of Muslims frequenting Soba: ‘Now he who directs himself from AI- 
*AllaqT to the country of the Nuba which is called *Alwa must make a thirty days* journey, 
first to Kabaw (Kabar, Kaban?), then to a place called Al-Abwab, then to the capital city of 
* Aiwa called Soba, where the King lives and which Muslims frequent in order to get informa- 
tion about the source of the Nile’ {Kitdh aUbuldSn, ed. de Goeje, pp. 335-6). 

^ Merlsa is the sweet beer made from miUet which is still so popular in the Sudan. Kisra 
is a thin cake of unleavened millet bread, baked on an iron plate (d 5 kd) and eaten with a sauce 
made of ladies* fingers or other vegetables and seasoned with herbs. 

^ MaqrIzI, op. cit. i. 311-12. 

^ Cf. Crowfoot, ‘Christian Nubia*, J. Eg, Arch, xiii. 147. 
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Here there are troops and a large kingdom with wide districts, in which 
there are four hundred churches. The town lies to the east of the large island 
between the two rivers, the White Nile and the Green Nile. Allite inhabitants 
are Jacobite Christians. Around it there are monasteries, some at a distance 
from the stream and some upon its banks. In the town there is a ver7 large 
and spacious church, skilfully planned and constructed, and larger than all 
the oier churches in the country; it is called the Church of Manbali. The 
crops of this country depend upon the rise of the Nile, and upon the rain.* 

The kingdom of Donqola had fallen at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century and the great rush of Arab immigration southwards had 
started, but though cut off from outside influences, still 'Aiwa sur- 
vived. The Arab tribes were all separate units who rarely combined 
and no single tribe was powerful enough to attack it, whilst the 
Egyptian MamlQk government had no thought even of holding 
Donqola. Some tribes were moving around the outskirts of the king- 
dom for Ibn Kha ldOn speaks of sub-tribes of the Juhaina ‘close to the 
Abyssinians’,® probably in the southern Jezlra. The kingdom split up 
and internecine warfare took place, with the Arab tribes ever moving 
their flocks further into the country. In 1474 Arabic-speaking people 
developed the cosmopolitan town of Arbajl. Eventually Arab tribes 
completely overran the Jezlra and dominated its population. 

The actual fell of 'Aiwa in a.d. 1504 is generally supposed to have 
been caused by the alliance of the Qawasma section of the Rufa'a with 
a n^roid tribe, the Funj, who suddenly appear from the south. But 
the only evidence for this alliance is the Funj Chronicle,® and A. J. 
Arkell* has produced a case against its value as a record of the first two 

* Abe Salii^ op. cit., pp. 263-4. Little is now left of tlie city of S 5 ba since Khartoum was 
built by the Egyptians from its remains. 

* Hist, des Berbh’es^ trad, dc Slane (1852), i. 10. 

3 This book is summarized by H. A. MacMichael [Hist, n, 354-434). The account runs : 
‘Know that the reign of ^Umara Dunqas began by his gathering people around him and they 
went on increasing and he was staying with them in Jebel MSya, situated west of SeimJr. 
There came to him * Abd Allah Jamma' of the Qawasma Arabs, who was the father of the 
Shaikh *AjIb al-KafutI, ancestor of the Awlad *AjIb. The Funj decided to make war on the 
Kings of Soba and QerrT. Therefore * Umara and * Abd Allah Jamma‘ set off with their artny, 
fought the Kings of Soba and QerrI and defeated them and slew them. Thereupon they agreed 
together that ‘Umara should be King in place of the King of ‘Aiwa, that is to say SSba, since 
he was the greater and that ‘Abd Allah Jamma' should be in place of the King of QerrI. So 
he (‘Abd AUah) went and demarkated Ac city of Qcrrl, which lies by Jabal ar-Rawyan on 
Ae east bank and placed Acre Ae throne of his kingdom. Likewise ‘Umara demarkated Ae 
city of Sennir where before him there lived a woman called Sinnar. There he placed Ae seat 
of his kingdom. That was in Ae year a.h. 910 (i 504 a.3>.). * Uixira and ‘Abd AllSh continued 
to be like bro Aers, but Ae rank of * Umara took precedence over Ae rank of ‘Abd Allah if 
Acy were together in Ae same place. But when Aey were apart 'Abd Allah was treated 
exactly like 'Umara.* Manuscript y pp. 2-3. 

* ‘Fung origins*, 1932, pp, 201 ff. 
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hundred years of the Funj kingdom. Bruce’s account, which is earlier 
than the chronicle, runs; 

In the year 1 504, a black nation, hitherto unknown, inhabiting the western 
banks of the Bahar el Abiad, in about latitude 13°, made a descent, in a multi- 
tude of canoes, or boats, upon the Arab provinces, and in a battle near Herbagi, 
they defeated Wed Ageeb, and forced him to capitulation, by which the Arabs 
were to pay their conquerors, in the beginning, one half of their stock, and 
every subsequent year one-half of the increase, which was to be levied at the 
time of their passing into the sands to avoid the fly. Upon this condition, the 
Arabs were to enjoy their former possessions unmolested, and Wed Ageeb his 
place and dignity, that he might always be ready to use coercion in favour of 
the conquerors, in case any of the distant Arabs refused payment; and he thus 
became as it were their lieutenant. This race of negroes is in their own country 
called Shillok.* 

Many are the theories as to the origin of the Funj. It has been 
suggested,* on the basis of Bruce, that they were a band of Shilluk who 
descended the White Nile, and finding 'Aiwa overrun, aided the 
indigenous people to whom they were alh'ed in race and culture against 
the Arabs, but in their own interests, so that they assumed political 
ascendancy. In the Tabaqat of Wad Paif Allah we read: ‘W^en the 
Funj first conquered the Arabs they levied the soldiers provisions on 
the tribes, each tribe having to supply so many pails of milk and others 
to provide bread.’* 

If any vestige of the kingdom remained it undoubtedly ended about 
this time with the rise of the Funj. Christianity still lingered on, but 
was completely extinguished under the Funj kingdom and Abyssinia 
was left the sole Christian kingdom in Africa. 

6. CAUSES OF THE DECAY AND ECLIPSE OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE SUDAN 

(i) Reasons for the slow spread of Islam 

Islam spread into the Sudan far more slowly than one would have 
expected, for Islam in the early days possessed an irresistible power of 
political expansion. This was due less perhaps to the slowing down of 
the conquest as to the unattractiveness of the land where this barbaric 
Christianity was ensconced. The treaty of 'Abd Alteh ibn Sa'd shows 
that he had no thought of annexation, but simply wished to ensure 
tranquillity on the southern border of Egypt The Arab? too seeqaed 

* Bruce, Travels (ed, 2), vL 370-1. Bruce was m Sennar in 1772. 

* Cf. Arkell, loc. cit., pp. 246-7. 

3 rfl^j^4/,Wad5)aifAlUh,(M)2i,(S)23. 
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to regard the First Cataract at Aswan as the obvious border, and Nubia 
was not attractive except as a supplier of slaves, which they had pro- 
vided for by the haqi and the stipulation that Muslim traders should 
be allowed to operate in the country. 

Further, the Nubians were of an independent character which made 
them retain their political independence, their language, and their 
feith. Nor were they oppressed, as the Monophysite Copts were by the 
Emperor,* and did not want relieving of their rulers. So Christianity 
lasted in almost complete isolation at a low cultural level in Nubia for 
seven hundred years and its disappearance was due less to external than 
to internal causes. 

(ii) Underlying causes leading to the decay of Christianity 

The chief causes of the gains of Islam arose from weaknesses in the 
Christian communities themselves. The Church in the Sudan always 
remained exotic and never became indigenous in the sense that Islam 
is to-day. Christianity came as a new cult, weakly grafted on to the 
regressive pre- Ptolemaic culture of the country, without revolutioniz- 
ing the lives of either the nobles or the masses. The cult was intimately 
associated with foreigners and foreign culture. All the bishops and 
many of the clergy were Egyptians and there was no system of devolu- 
tion of authority. Nor did any truly independent theological schools 
develop, their ftinction being filled by the monasteries which were 
packed with Coptic monks. Owing to this dependence upon Egyptian 
Monophysitism, when at a later date relations with Aleicandria were 
severed through political causes, no fresh supply of clergy was available. 
In the reign of Al-Hakim relations were cut between Donqola and 
Alexandria, through his refusal to allow the biennial letter to be 
written,^ and when, under the Mamliiks, the Coptic Church suffered 
great loss of prestige, it was unable to exert any effective influence on 
the southern lands. F urther, the liturgy was in Greek and since people 
can only worship truly in their own language, worship became mere 

^ To the Copts the Arab invasion came as a relief. Abu Salih writes (Evetts and Butler, 
op. cit., pp. 230-1) ; ‘This was the period during which the Emperor oppressed the orthodox 
(i.e. Monophysite) people, and required them to conform to his creed, which was contrary 
to the truth. From these two men (i.e. Heraclius and Maqauqas-Cynis, Patriarch of Egypt) 
the Christians suffered great persecution, yet they would not deny their faith. But in their 
time the ^anifitc nation appeared, and humbled the Romans, and slew many of them; and 
took possession of the whole of the land of Egypt. Thus the Jacobite Christians were freed 
from the tyranny (of the Romans).* 

* The patriarchs used to write two letters each year to the Kings of Abyssinia and Nubia. 
Zacharias (1004-32) was the last to do so, being forbidden by Al- 9 akim; cf. Abu Sali^ op. 
cit., p. 290. 
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form and naturally animistic beliefs persisted. The life and will of a 
people cannot be expressed through a foreign language and a foreign 
hierarchy and therefore spiritual life sunk to a very low ebb and no 
movement for reform sprang up. The Sudan had only been in touch 
with Monophysite Alexandria and no other churches took any interest 
in these barbaric Christians,^ 

After Donqola was overrun by the Arabs the kingdom of ^Alwa 
was left completely without guidance. We get an illuminating insight 
into the state of its Christianity from the writings of the Portuguese 
Alvarez who travelled in Ab)rssinia in the years 1520-7, just after the 
end of the kingdom of Soba, 

Towards the north, these Bellonos^ border upon a people who are called 
Nubiis; and they say that these had been Christians and ruled from Rome. 
I heard from a man, a Syrian, a native of Tripoli of Syria, and his name is 
John of Syria . . . that he had been to this country, and that there are in it a 
hundred and fifty churches, which still contain crucifixes and efBgies of our 
Lady, and other effigies painted on the walls, and all old: and the people of 
this country are neither Christians, Moon, nor Jews; and that they live in the 
desire to become Christians. These churches are all in old ancient castles 
which are throughout the country; and as many castles there are, so many 
churches. While we were in the country of the Prester John there came six 
men from that country as ambassadors to the Prester himself, begging of him 
to send them priests and friars to teach them. He did not choose to send them; 
and it was said that he said to them that he had his Abima (Abuna, i.e. Metro- 
politan) from the country of the Moors, that is to say from the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who is under the rule of the Moors; how then could he give 
priests and friars since another gave them. And so they returned. They say 
that in aitspient times these people had everything from Rome, and that it is a 
very long time aga that a bishop died, whom they got from Rome, and on 
account of the wars hf the Moors they could not get another, and so they lost 
all their clergy and tlieir Christianity.^ 

Again, Christianity from the beginning was the state religion and 
never seems to have revolutionized the life of the people, for any 
Church that is vital to the life of a country must act with sufficient 
measure of independence to secure its spiritual freedom. This was 
especially true of the southern kingdom where the king and nobility 
received Christianity as linking them on with a higher culture. The 

^ The Roman Church made some abortive attempts to penetrate into the Sudan in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (cf. du CaiUaud, *Les Tentatives des Franciscains au 
moycn Sge pour pdndtrer en Haute-fithiopie*, Bull, Soc. Giogr, de Baris^ 1896, pp. 212-32), 

* These are probably Balaw in the region of jjallabat. 

3 Stanley of Alderley, Narratinje of the "Portuguese Emhas^ to Abyssinia^ by F ather F rancesco 
Alvarez, London, 1881, pp. 351-2. 
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people accepted it nominally, but still retained their animism, so that 
Ibn Salim speaks of them as worshipping God, but associating natural 
objects with Him. In the Sudan also it never cost a man anything to 
accept Christianity. The Church was not founded on the blood of 
martyrs because there was never any danger of persecution. So there 
wer6 no indigenous saints to which to link their saint-practices. 

There is no reason to suppose that the mass of the rural population 
ever were Christians, and Christianity probably only existed in the 
principal towns and larger villages. That the religion of the masses was 
animistic is evident from the complete disappearance of purely Christian 
elements and the retention of the underlying animism in their Islam. 
These people would then have no difficulty in accepting a religion 
which so far as they were concerned consisted of the shahada^ leaving 
them free to live as before and practise their old customs, short of 
actual worship of idols and natural objects. 

The Monophysite Church in the Sudan, as in Abyssinia, had 
become the bulwark of Nubian nationality and sharply differentiated 
from the static primitive culture of the peoplej therefore when the 
rulers became Muslims the whole structure collapsed. As a national 
institution the Church was narrow in outlook and poverty-stricken in 
spiritual power. Further, being simply the religious department of the 
state, it could not possibly create an independent public opinion against 
national evils such as the slave-trade, which sapped the strength and 
vitality of the kingdoms; for though domestic slavery might have been 
tolerated, the slave-trade could not. The Church certainly tolerated 
the trade and perhaps, as in Abyssinia, profited by it 

Sudanese Christianity also failed utterly to respond to the challenge 
of the impact of the young and vigorous Islamic religion on its border, 
which, by isolating the region, caused its Christianity to relapse to the 
pre-Christian level. 

Finally, Christianity, like Islam after it, was conditioned by the 
effect of the climate, which causes a lack of energy and a weakness of 
moral resistance. Only vital Christianity, truly developing an indi- 
genous cult, constantly stimulated from outside, could h^ve resisted 
the onslaught of a religion peculiarly adaptable to Africans. 

These are the deep and underljring causes of the decay of Chris- 
tianity. Whilst Christianity was a living force among them the natural 
independence of the people caused them to resist Islam, but once it 
became formal they pelded to the strong Islamic influence surrounding 
them. The Nubians needed expression for their spiripial aspiratioas 
and it was natural that they should turn to the ardent faith which 
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thrust itself upon them, contact with which enriched their region by 
providing the foundation for a cultural unity. 

(iii) The Immediate Causes 

Some Muslim propaganda was undoubtedly at work in Maqurra 
and 'Aiwa before they fell for there was a mosque in Donqola and a 
Muslim lodging-house in Soba, whilst the Muslim trader is normally 
a propagandist, but there is no evidence of it being very strong and the 
drift of the people to Islam was not due to missionary propaganda. 
Traders might have prepared the way, but Christianity had still the 
attraction of being the state religion and Islam did not come as a higher 
cultural influence. In fact what degree of culture Nubia possessed 
disappeared after the invasion, for nomad Arabs are by no means a 
civilizing factor. The immediate causes of the fall of the kingdoms 
were both internal and external. 

Internal dissensions in Nubia became acute during the Bahrite 
period and gave Baibars opportunity for interference. Self-interest at 
this time was the only motive of the Christian rulers. Public security 
was weak, for the collection of slaves for tribute meant constant raiding 
and led to internal anarchy, so that good government became impossible. 
Nor did Nubia have the almost impregnable natural protection the 
neighbouring Monophysite Abyssinia possessed in her highland fest- 
ness, though the northern deserts and the poverty of the Sudan did not 
make it very attractive except to nomads. 

The actual downftll of the kingdom of Maquria was caused by the 
infiltration and settling of Arab tribes, who gradually intermarried 
with the Nubians, secured the succession of their sons through the 
matrilinear system, and undermined what central authority still 
existed; by the rise of the arabicized Nubian tribe of the Banu Kanz, 
which differed from other new-comers by its complete identification 
with Nubian life; and through the intemd devastation wrought by the 
dir^ interference of the Balirite MamlQks in the afiairs of Nubia. 
The downfall of 'Aiwa also occurred mainly through the immigration 
of Arab and other riverain tribes, followed by the Negroid-Funj 
invasion from the south. After the break up of the kingdom, Chris- 
tianity began to disappear rapidly through the absorption of die in- 
habitants into the Arab tribd system and the cultural ascendancy of 
Islam, until now all that is left of these once flourishing Christian 
kingdoms are the ruins of many churches.* 

* Remains of ted brick churches ol the 'Aiwa kingdom exist at SSba, RQdis, Elti, KutrSnj, 
Kasemba, Bronko, Haf^a ^ai^a, Kamlfo, Arbaji, and Sennar on the Blue Nile and at 
Qa^aina on the White Nile. 
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After the actual downftll of the kingdoms there followed the 
political. domination of the people by Muslims and so suppression of 
the natives by people of a differing and powerful belief. There would 
be the usual social discrimination against Christians and pagans 
together with the possibility of getting free of these by adopting Islam 
and allying themselves with Arab tribes. Finally, and far more 
important, there 'was the attraction of the seductive power which 
Islam exercise upon any African people rendered spiritually homeless, 
especially through its power of assimilation of indigenous practices. 

The disappearance of the Church from the Sudan was a very heavy 
loss to African Christianity. The Church had etablished itself 
strongly, deeply influenced social, political, and intellectual life, and 
offered a powerful rampart to the penetration of Islam into the regions 
of the Upper Nile. Its fall offers an instance of the grave dangers of 
the Church being simply the religious institution of the state. 

But its disappearance had still graver consequences. Sir Richmond 
Palmer writes of the effect of the fall of Donqola upon the central 
Sudan: 

It roay be said that up to the close of the fourteenth century, the influence 
of the Christian Dongola Kingdom was the predominant Eastern Sudanese 
influence apart from ideas derived from Egypt or fire-worship. From the Red 
Sea to Lake Chad, it was primarily the collapse of the Christian Dongola 
King dom about A.D. 1 3 20, and the corresponding rise of the Kanem Muslim 
Kingdom under Hajj Ibrahim about the same date, that settled the religious 
complexion these regions have maintained till the present day.* 

We are justified in maintaining then that the fall of Donqola was 
perhaps the most important single factor influencing the rapid spread 
of Islam in Africa. From then until modern times the Muslims had 
no rivals in the spread of their religion throughout the continent 

^ The Borm Sahara and Suian^ 193^? P* 4* 
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The Sudan under Muslim Rule 


I. EXPANSION OF THE ARAB TRIBES AND 
ARABIZATION OF THE SUDANESE 

T he bedouin tribes who poured south after the fall of the Christian 
kingdom all settled south of Nubia. They followed the line of 
the Nile through Donqola, where a few stayed, but the country was 
not very attractive and could not hold many nomads, also the eastern 
desert was occupied with the war-like Beja and some earlier Arab 
immigrants, so they moved south along the Main and White Niles 
until they reached the steppe region, then spread out south-west into 
Kordofan and south-east up the Atbara and Blue Nile into the 
Butana and later the Jezlra. Some of the groups who now constitute 
the Kababish went into the enormous western desert area which was 
mainly unoccupied except for the nomadic Tibbu. Far more flowed 
into the Kordofan land of steppes and pasture eminently suitable for 
camel-breeding which was inhabited by the NQba and there began to 
develop the Arab-Negroid race who now inhabit Kordofan. The 
Jezlra tribes came in with the Funj, though they had been moving 
around and gradually penetrating the land for some time previously. 
The Arab-Hamite 'Abdullab, whose centre was at Qerri, seem to have 
settled the Khawalda around Awatib and Kabushiyya, the Ja'aliyyin 
around Shendi, and the Jamu'a on the White Nile. The Rufa' 
traversed the Jezlra and were subject to the Funj. 

The tribes that are now Baqqara entered the Sudan by the Nile 
route and turned west from Donqola until they penetrated what is now 
French Sudan. Some who were expelled from there, it is said for the 
murder of the son of the Sultan of Bulala, settled in Darfur in the reign 
of the Sultan Hasan, from whence some tribes drifted eastwards.^ 
These Arab tribes were only small groups. Large tribes such as the 
Hamar and Kababish only formed themselves in the eighteenth or 
nineteenth centuries when they were joined by other mixed groups. 

No doubt these tribes met with some opposition, they made treaties 
with the powerful black conquerors from the south, but their nomadic 

* The Sulaim traditions say they were led west by one Abu Tamanya who had married 
a daughter of the *Black Sultan*, and the Dar Mul^rib recount that their chief at the time 
of their arrival was Wad as^SSda (son of the black woman), obviously the result of an Arab- 
Black union. 
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habits and ability to intermarry gave them Lebensratm in a country not 
very thickly populated. Many soon succumbed to the advantages of a 
settled life and were absorbed. 

At the same time there was a general movement of Hamitic- 
Nubian tribes (e.g. Ja'aliyyin) south and south-west into Kordofan. 
This movement has often been regarded as being that of Arab tribes, 
though the number of Arabs who entered the country was compara- 
tively few.^ Among the tribes that moved to Kordofan were the 
Jawam'a, Bedairiyya, and Shuwaihat, who were probably already 
modified, but where they mingled so much with the Nuba that they 
became almost negroid in their characteristics. In the eighteenth 
century the Bedairiyya, for instance, still spoke a rotana. Other in- 
digenous tribes (such as the sedentary Ghodiat and the Baqqara Awlad 
Ilamaid) who moved westwards, appear to have belonged to the 
‘Funj-Nuba’ groupings. 

During these centuries there was a process of cultural revolution, 
caused by the arabization and islamization of the people. Two parallel 
processes are apparent in the arabization of the Sudan: one linguistic 
and cultural, by which the people of the land acquired Arabic .as their 
language and certain Islamic cultural conceptions and became con- 
nected with the Arab tribal system; and the other racial, by which tHe 
incoming Arab stock was absorbed in varying degrees by the people of 
the land, so that to-day a modicum of Arab blood flows in their veins. 
The cultural arabization of the people was the more profound because 
it also meant their islamization. The other process it would be more 
correct to call the indigenization of the Arabs, though, undoubtedly, 
Arab blood has modified the racial characteristics of the Hamitic and 
negroid tribes to a greater or lesser degree.* 

* Some of the Egyptian tribes such as the Rabl* and Juhaina were genuine Arabs, but the 
Arab origin of many of the others is suspect (cf. 'Revue du Monde Mumlmane^ Ivii. 87), 

* The usual genealogical tree is in this form: 

Arab 



When we invert it and trace !l^amad back to his great-grandparejnts, the artificiality of the 
Arab genealogy is apparent and we may get a sAarJfvnih an ancestry like this : 



i^amad 
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The following description by J. W. Crowfoot of the Tagalle Nubas 
gives some idea of the process at an early stage: 

In some of the eastern hills, Tagalle for example, the people have been 
Mohammadan for a generation or two, they wear clothes, they speak a good 
deal of Arabic and some of them pretend to Arab pedigrees, they have given 
up keeping pigs, they talk with contempt of the ‘Naked Nuba’. Such Moham- 
medan culture as they have adopted, circumcision and wedding rites, the 
practice of infibulation and so forth, comes from the riverain tribes or from the 
KinSna and KawShla settled in their midst, not, curious as it may seem, from 
the BaggSra tribes with whom they have been in much longer contact. The 
Arab tribes accept them as Mohammadans and brothers while smiling at their 
pretensions, and I have heard a KahJi at Kollogi describe the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring hill as ‘Nuba who had become KawaUa’. In reality, these 
eastern Nuba are beginning the same metamorphosis which most of our Arabs’ 
African ancestors began a few centuries ago, and the change, which is not 
complete in the latter case yet, has not gone very far with the Nuba.^ 

The Sudanese offered little resistance to this process of cultural 
arabization. But though they accepted so much, they remodelled it 
considerably and preserved not only a foundational Sudanese racial 
element, but their own nationality in their customs, and, in the case 
of the Nubians and Beja, their language. 

Of the Arab immigrants only a few of the nomadic camel-owning 
tribes retained their racial integrity. But indigenous tribal institutions 
in general broke down and the people were forced to adopt the Arab 
tribal system, though indigenous systems still survived in the Funj 
kingdom and Darfur. By the time of the Egyptian conquest the Arab 
tribal system was almost universal. The Funj did not exercise direct 
rule, so that nominal allegiance to them made no real difference to 
tribal authority. The cohesion of individual tribes was inconstant, 
depending on variable factors such as climatic conditions, the person- 
ality of the shaikh, a weak shaikh resulting in the transference of 
border elements, or marriage relationship, or the rise to power of a 
raiding tribe like the Sha’iqiyya. 

The almost universal adoption of the Arabic language is not sur- 
prising when one considers its adoption by the intensely conservative 
Coptic fallshtn — ^what is surprising is that the Nubians and Beja 
preserved their languages, 

2 . NUBIA AND DONQOLA 

After the year a.d. 1366, when the Banu Kanz pillaged Aswan 
and suffered so severely for it that they revolted again (1385) and 

* J. W, Crowfoot, ‘Further Notes on Pottery*, S,N.R* viii. 125, 
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captured and held Aswan, Egypt did not interfere in Nubian affairs 
for a long time. The Banu Kanz remained in independent possession 
of Aswan, the district north and south of it, and the desert of 'Aydhab.^ 
They had so identified themselves with things Nubian that they came 
to speak the local dialect, though the Nubians became Muslims. 

In A.D. 1517 Salim I of Turkey defeated the Burji Mamluks in 
Egypt and that country became an Ottoman dependency. His generals 
extended his rule down to the Third Cataract over the Sukkot and 
Mahas in 1520 and garrisoned the country at Aswan, Ibrim, and Say 
with Bosnian mercenaries under officials of Turkish or Bosnian origin 
called Kdshifs. These northerners, most of whom settled and inter- 
married with the Nubians, whom the Sudanese called Ghuzz (Turk. 
Ogkuz)y governed the country for three hundred years. From these 
Ghuzz many of the Barabra claim to be descended. The central 
government had no really effective control beyond Aswan when the 
Howara Berbers regained control of Upper Egypt in the eighteenth 
centuryj and the Ghuzz were quite independent, except for having to 
send to Cairo a tribute of slaves and dried dates collected from the 
Barabra. The second Kashif, Ibn Janbalan, repulsed a Funj attack 
(c. 1520-30) at Hannek so severely that they never ventured into 
Nubia again. At the time of the 1820 conquest the power belonged 
to three Ka^ifs who were brothers whom Burckhardt calls ‘the 
Governors of Nubia’.^ 

In Donqola, south of the Kashif sphere of influence, the Nubians 
had split up under many petty maiis under the overlordship of the 
Funj. There was a Berber supremacy in the north under the 
Jawabra^ who had been driven into Donqola by the Ghuzz. South of 
these were the Bedairiyya mekships, from Taiti to the Sha’iqiyya at 
Jebel Daiqa. Then came the Sha’iqiyya groups centred at Merowe. 

The Danila and Ja^aliyyln became the chief merchants and slave- 
traders in the Sudan, but the main trade-route at this time was not 
through Aswan, but through Shendl to Sawakin. The slaves, chiefly 
children, came mainly from Dar FarGt, Dar Runga, the Middle 
ShaiT, and the Banda country through Darfur,^ until these countries 

* Cf. Al-jjalqasli^dl, SM ft lind^at aUinikd\ viii. 5-8. They lost Aswan in 

A.D, 1412 to the Howara Berbers who had been their allies when it was captured, and who 
became the dominant power in Upper Egypt until a.d. 1813, when they were defeated by 
Ibrahim Pasp. 

* Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia^ P« I 35 ‘ Cf. Shuqair, TaWikk as-SUdSn^ ii. 109. 

^ A branch of the Zanatiyya, living from the Third Cataract to Taiti with their head* 
quarters at Arqo, They are said to derive their name from Jabir al-AnsarT. 

* Cf, Burcliardt, Travels^ p. 324. 
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became almost denuded of easily obtainable human game. This source 
was utilized because the fighting tribes of the Upper Nile swamps and 
Dar Nuba strongly resisted the raiders. The age-long connexion of 
the Sudan with Egypt through trade, cultural influence, and religion 
thus dwindled during this period almost to nothing. 

3, THE SENNAR CONFEDERATION 

The kingdom of Sennar, which is known in the Sudan as the Black 
Sultanate,^ was founded by some black raiders who seem to have allied 
themselves with the indigenous inhabitants of the Jezira, whom the 
Funj called Hamaj, against infiltrating Arab tribes, and gained an 
ascendancy both over them and the Arabs. The word Funj seems to 
be a political term denoting an aristocracy at Sennar and other centres 
and does not necessarily relate to any one race or culture. Their 
maintenance of a standing army of blacks is one of the factors which 
show that the Funj were a small dominant minority with non- 
nomadic antecedents. The first F unj king, 'Amara Dunqas (i 504-34) 
recognized ‘Abd Allah Jamma‘ as his viceroy over all the Arab tribes 
in the Nile valley. This 'Abd AIM was shaikh over a small section of 
the Rufa^a which mky well have aided *Amara in his bid for supremacy. 
He founded a dynasty called 'Abdullab which ruled from Qerri. 

The Funj and their non- Arab subjects were pagans. 'Amara 
Dunqas is stated^ to have joined Islam for political reasons. The story 
is that after Salim, Sultan of Turkey, conquered Egypt in 1517, he 
sent an expedition into Nubia to help the Gharbivya Berbers (1520), 
and also established bases at Sawakin and Masawwa^, thus threatening 
the independence of the Beja and Abyssinia. 'Amara took alarm at 
this as a threat against his own kingdom and sent a message stating that 
if Salim was thinking of taking the Jihad against him, he should know 
that he and his people were Arabs and true believers. As proof of this 
he sent genealogical tables drawn up by one As-Samarkandi, who is 
responsible for most of the fictitious genealogies in the Sudan, to prove 
that the Funj belonged to the Ban! Umayya. 

This is an unlikely story, for soon after Salim’s Ghuzz took posses- 
sion of Nubia as far as the Third Cataract, the Funj sought to dispute 
its possession and sent an expedition against them. The Funj were 
defeated so severely that they never again tried conclusions with 
the Ghuzz. 

* As-salfana* z-%arq&\ literally ‘the Blue Sultanate*,* compare An-NlluH-azraq, ‘The 
Black Nile*, always translated as ‘The Blue Nile*. 

* ^uqair, op. cit. ii. 73-4^ 

G 
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Bruce says ‘at the establishing of this monarchy, the King and the 
whole nation of Shillook, were Pagans. They were soon after con- 
verted to Mahometism, for the sake of trading with Cairo, and took 
the name of Fungi, which they interpret sometimes lords, or con- 
querors, and, at other times, free citizens.’ * 

It is natural for any African raiding tribe to join Islam and their 
subjects would soon follow. The Funj encouraged professional holy 
men from over the Red Sea to visit and settle in their kingdom, and it 
is these men who are responsible for the islamization of the riverain 
and Jezira tribes. The condition of the Jezira under the Funj was a 
real mixture of pagan Africa with Arabo-Muslim elements. There 
were Nuba kujurs at the Sennar court and Bruce, when writing of the 
licensed regicide or std al~qdm^ says: 

his place of birth was in a village of Fazuclo, and it appeared to me that he 
was still a Pagan. He was constantly attended by Nuban priests, powerful 
conjurors and sorcerers, if you believed him. I often conversed with these in 
great freedom, when it happened they understood Arabic, and from them I 
learned many particulars concerning the situation of the inland part of the 
country, especially that vast ridge of mountains, Dyre and Tegla,® which run 
into the heart of Africa to the westward, whence they say anciently they came.^ 

The people probably spoke various Hamaj-Nuba languages, for 
Bruce says Aat Arabic was general only in the upper classes. 

The Funj dominated a very wide territory which in the time of 
its greatest prosperity (the reign of Badi II ‘AbQ Diqn’, 1642-77) 
extended from the Third Cataract to FazS ghl l on the Blue Nile, and 
from the Red Sea to Kordo&i. This kingdom was a loosely knit 
confederation, rather than a state. There was no centralization of 
authority and no common institutions. Only the land between the 
two Niles was directly under Sennar, for the Funj retained regional 
rulers as tributary kings and allowed all indigenous institutions to 
continue. Bruce writes that they make 

the prince of the state they have conquered their lieutenant in the government 
of his own country afterwards. Such was the case with Donqola, whose Mek 
they continue ; also with Wed Ageeb, prince of the Arabs, whom they subdued ; 
and such, was the case with Fazuclo, Wed Aboud, Jibbel Moia, and other 
petty states, all of which they conquered, but did not change their prince.* 

He also tells® us that when 'Abd al-Qadir I conquered the districts of 
Jebels Moj^ and SegadI (c. 1 536), he had the conquered kings circum- 
cised and degraded by being sold as slaves in the market-place, but re- 

* Bruce, op. cit. vi. 371-2. * Daier and Teqali in the Nuba Mountains. 

3 Bruce, op. cit. vi. 373-4. ^ Ibid. vi. 391. * Ibid. 385-6. 
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established their authority with the obligation of paying a light tribute. 
Their pagan life went on as before. The same happened when they 
annexed the Nuba Jebels of Teqall and Daier at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Sennar overlord exercised his authority through retaining the 
right of choosing his vassal’s successor from his family and the exaction 
of tribute. The tie therefore was very weak and his vassal frequently 
refused to pay tribute. The Sennar Makk^ however, maintained a large 
standing army of Nuba slaves (14,000 foot and 1,800 horse in Bruce’s 
time) and during the palmy days of the kingdom was able to maintain 
his overlordship. In 1 6 1 0, for instance, the ' Abdullab viceroy revolted 
and was defeated and killed; but the Funj king nominated his son 
Al-'Ajail in his place. 

The Funj gave these tributary kings the title of Manjtl (or 
Mdnjilah). After the death of a Mdnjil^ candidates came to Sennar and 
intrigued. When one was chosen the king invested him with the 
kakar or chair of state, the taqiyya tanm qamatn or head-dress shaped 
like two horns, an Hmma (turban), a sword, and sometimes a gold-chain 
(haikali).^ 

The ^Abdullab, as overlord of the ‘Arab’ tribes north of Arbajl,^ 
appointed his own subordinate chiefs and invested them with the 
taqiyya, Shuqair writes: 

If one of these makks died the whole tribe meet together, choose a makk to 
be over them and bring him to the shaikh ('Ajib). Then the shaikh shaves his 
head, crowns him with the taqiyya having two horns stuffed with cotton,^ and 
seats him on the chair called kakar. He then addresses him by the title ^makk^,^ 
saying, ‘blessing be on you’ and the makk kisses his hand and prays for him. 
Then the shaikh orders the nahds (tribal drum) to be beaten, thus publishing 
his appointment as makk over his people.^ 

* These were not symbols peculiar to mdnjih for they were often given as a mark of honour 
and religious shaikhs were sometimes invested with the kukur and ^imma (cf. fab, M. 
79“8o, 143), but not the tdqiyya except in the case of Hasan wad Hasuna (M. 47). 

* The * AbduUab, who enforced his authority with a standing army of horsemen, levied a 
tribute which the nomads found irksome. One result of this was the migration of the eastern 
tribes into Kordofan, and another the settling of nomads who intermarried with the Hamit ic 
or Negroid'Hamite tribes who thereby developed Arab pride of race. By ‘Arab* tribes seems 
to be meant all Arabic-speaking tribes north of ArbajI and also Nubian and perhaps Beja 
tribes. 

3 Abu Salib (< 5 p* cit. [fo. 94a], 260) writes of Bujaras the capital of the Jancient region of 
Marls, ‘there is the dwelling place of Jausar, who wore the turban and the two horns and the 
golden bracelet*. 

^ Makk^ plural vmJdlkf is a title and not the equivalent of Arabic, mahk, 

s ^uqair, op. cit. ii. ioo~i. The na^ (cf. p. 26, n. 2 above) as the emblem of chieftain^ 
ship is to*day central In tribal ceremonies. 
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The F unj, however, exercised direct rule in the Jezira itself over all 
the tribes, including the Arabs. There was a wcmr and relatives of the 
makk also had authority as arSbib (sing, arbsb). In the time of Bruce 
the law still survived that a king might ‘be lawfully put to death by his 
own subjects or slaves, upon a council being held by the great officers, 
if they decree that it is not for the advantage of the state that he be 
suffered to reign any longer’.* The master of the king’s household, 
called M al-qom^ had the duty of killing him. 

The Funj supremacy was brought to an end by the rise to power of 
Muhammad Abu Likailik Kamtur (d. 1776). Muhammad was a 
Hamaj-, in other words, he belonged to one of the indigenous groups 
whom the Funj conquered. He was instrumental in the defeat of the 
Abyssinians in 1744, and rallied the Funj after they were defeated in 
Kordofan by the Musaba'at, so that defeat was turned into victory. 
He returned to Sennar to depose King Badi IV and replace him by a 
puppet king. The subsequent history of the Likailik supremacy as here- 
ditary viziers is one of internal dissensions, decline, and civil war until 
the Turkish invasion of 1821 when they surrendered without fighting. 

The 'Abdullah were completely independent of Sennar from 1 770, 
but the sphere of their control vras very limited for the gha’iqij^ 
became independent early in the eighteenth century and dominated 
all the north until the Mamluks arrived in Donqola after the 1 8 1 r 
massacre. 

In 1820 the Funj possessed nothing on the right bank of the White 
and Main Niles and merely nominal suzerainty on the east bank of 
the Main Nile. They were in control of the Jezira as far as Abyssinia 
and as far south as the Shilluk village of Al-Ais (Kawa) on the White 
Nile. 

The Shs'iqiyya were a nomadic tribe of probable Beja origin^ who 
inhabited the country around the Nile from Jebel Daiqa (S. Donqola) 
to the Fourth Cataract, and came into prominence at the end of the 
seventeenth century. They were subject to the 'Abdullab overlord 
and their own tradition sa}^^ that about 1690, after the famine ‘Umm 

* Bruce, op. cit. vi. 372-3. Cf. parallels in custom of ancient Meroe (Diodorus, Bk. Ill, 
chap, vi) and Nilotic Shilluk and Dinka (Seligman, Vagan Tribes^ pp. 90—2, 197-8). 

* Ibn Salim (MaqrizT, KkttaU i. 309), in writing of this stretch of the Nile in 969, says : 
*Beja people, called Zanafaj live here, who emigrated in ancient times into the country of the 
Nuba and settled there. They pasture alone by themselves, have their own language and arc 
not mixed with the Nuba, nor do they live in villages; but they have a chief appointed by the 
Nuba.* The names of the sub-tribes of the Sha*iqiyya all end in the Beja termination 
The Shs'iqiyya are also said to have some Circassian blood in them. 

3 Cf. oral tradition quoted by Nicholls, The S^atkiya^ pp. 10-14., and biography in JabaqSt 
of A'sir b. *Abd-ar-Ra^an (MacMichael, op. cit. ii, 26^7, 304-5). 
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Lahm’5 a Sha’iql shaikh 'Uthman wad Hamad, after defeating his 
overlord, obtained from him a guarantee of Sha’iql independence. 
What is dear is that in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Sha’iqiyya had ovetrun the Nubian mekships of Ad-Dufar, Donqola, 
Al-Khandaq, and Arqu, and had stopped paying tribute to the ^Ab- 
dullah. At the close of the century they dominated the Nile valley 
from the Ghuzz country to Halfaya, near the confluence of the Niles. 
Essentially a nomadic and raiding tribe, though they had settled 
strongholds in their own country, where their chiefs resided, they did 
not govern, but lived at the expense of the riverain tribes. The whole 
Nile valley lived in terror of them, and they are responsible for another 
Danaqla-Ja'ali)^n dispersion. The ^a’iqi tribes themselves lived in 
a state of mutual tension, but were able to put aside their private 
quarrels to unite against a common foe. This ability to unite, together 
with their warlike prowess and the weakness of the other kingdoms, 
enabled them to dominate the other tribes. 

Their power was challenged in the north at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when Mamluks, fleeing from Muhammad 'All’s 
massacres of 1811, settled in Donqola, drove the Sha’iqiyya out of 
their stronghold Maragha (new Donqola) and protected the Danaqla, 
The Mamluks and Sha’iqiyya lived in a state of mutual hostility until 
Muhammad 'All began his conquest of the Sudan in 1820, when the 
Mamluks fled southwards and disappeared from history. The 
Sha’iqiyya united to resist the invader and fought courageously, but 
armed as they were with lances, were defeated by the well-armed 
Egyptians. They suffered severely from the invaders, but unable to 
exist as cultivators, enlisted in the army as irregulars and served their 
new masters faithfully. 

4. DARFUR AND ITS CONVERSION 

Darfur consists of a large upland steppe plateau broken by isolated 
hills and a central massif, Jebel Marra. The main ethnic elements are 
Negro and Hamitic. At some unknown date before the twelfth 
century a race of blacks, the Dajo, came from the east, dominated the 
centre and founded a monarchy.^ Later, in the fourteenth century, 
some BerberorNubian people, theTunjur,^ began to emigrate there; if 

^ It is suggested, in view of linguistic affinities between the Dajo and the peoples of 
Kaduqli jebels, that they came from Dar Nuba. The problem of Dajo origins is discussed b 
S,N»R, viii. 59 and xv. 151 ff. The Dajo were not all absorbed and there are a number of 
their settlements b Darfur. They are a very decadent debased type. 

* MacMichael, op, cit. i. 66, 169, suggests from their own tradition that they were *an 
ancient pre-Arab tribe from Nubia. From ccrtab customs that survive among them one 
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Berber, they had been moved probably by BanI Hilal pressure in Nortl 
Africa. The Tunjur gained gradually in power and dominated th( 
blacks. Soon they began to lose their individuality by intermarriage 
with them and the resultant composite race of aboriginals, Dajo anc 
Tunjur, which also had some Arab blood, is called the FOr. To-daj 
there remain only a few scattered villages of the Tunjur. 

The Tunjur extended their rule over Wada*i in the west and formec 
a barrier to the expansion of Islam into these regions. The history oJ 
Tunjur rule is completely obscure until the fifteenth century wher 
the last Tunjur ruler, Shau Doi^id, was expelled by his half-brothei 
Dali or Dalll Bahr who was mainly Fur in blood, and was the firsi 
of the Fur dynasty called the KSra.’' This man is still femous for the 
law he gave the country (the Book of Dali) which became the basis ol 
the law of the country under a dynasty which lasted until 1916. 

Although Islam entered the country with the Tunjur — one of the 
early rulers, Ahmad al-Ma'qur, was a Muslim — ^it had no effect at ali 
on the life of the country, whose people worshipped stones and trees. 
The first Fur ruler to become a Muslim vras SulaimSn Solong 
(1596-1637) who conquered the plains, welded the tribes together 
into one political unit, and founded a dynasty ruling from Turra’ 
which extended its rule over Kordofan. An important landmark of the 
eighteenth century was the opening of a line of wells from Al-Fasher 
eastwards to the Kaga hills which considerably facilitated coixunerce 
with the east. Darfur was thus brought more into touch with eastern 
Islamic centres and there began the process of islamization. Sulaiman 
introduced fekis from the east to instruct the people in Islam, ^ The 
process- was accelerated by Sulaimln’s grandson, A^mad Bokkor. 
This Sultan tried to bring some measure of civilization to the country 
by making it conform more to the idea of a Muslim state, and the state 
in faa lasted in the same form until 1916. He established elements of 

would infer that they were Christians at the date of their migration from the west/ The 
customs referred to are those of making the sign of the Cross at various ceremonies. The Cross 
motif is, however, fairly common outside Christianity. 

^ The Tunjur remained in power in Wada*I until a.d. 1635 when King Da'ud was over- 
thrown by * Abd al-Kaitai al Jami\ the founder of the first Islamic dynasty of that country, 
with the co-operation of Arab allies, 

* Turra is between Marra and SL Al Fasher became the capital in the reign of * Abd ar 
RahmSn ar RasMd (1785-99), 

® Sir H. A. MacMichad writes, ‘When, in 1916 , 1 visited Turra in Gebal Marra, the 
seat of the ancient Fur Kingdom and the burial place of its Sultans since the time of Sulayman 
Solong, I found established there a small colony of Gawama'a *^fukard** who claimed descent 
from an ancestor IdrTs, who had been “brought by Sulayman Solong from the river seven 
generations ago for the sake of religion.” They had ever since been guardians of the royal 
tombs and “Imams” of the local mosque’ {Hist, i. 198). 
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foreign population from Baqirmi and Bornu, encouraged traders, 
founded mosques and schools and introduced fire-arms. The people 
then began gradually to adopt Islam as they were brought into touch 
with a wider world through traders and fekis. Whilst they have 
adopted the external practices of Islam, the background of their 
religious life to this day remains mainly animistic. 

The external connexions of Darfur have always been with the 
Wada’I-Bornu group rather than the east, and Kordof^ was soon lost 
after the death of Sulainm. It came again under the Fur when SultSn 
wad Ahmad Bukr (1768-87) overran it and remained in their control 
until the Egyptian conquest. No attempt will be made here to treat of 
the history of the kingdom of Darfur which is a tangle of competitions 
for the throne, intestinal struggles, and fights with Wada’L^ 

Darfur remained the dominating power in the west until the 
conquest of Muhammad ^All. Muhammad Bey the Daftardar 
penetrated the country in 1821, but met with so strong a resistance 
that he was forced to withdraw. The Sultans of Darfur then sought 
to preserve their independence by isolating their state, forbidding all 
white people to enter the country, and paying some tribute to Con- 
stantinople. But when the time was ripe the Egyptian Government 
followed up their conquest of Kordofan. From Bahr al-GhazaL 
Zubair Pasha penetrated into Darfur on an order from the Egyptian 
Government, being supported in the north by Isma'il Pasha. In 1874 
the Sultan Ibrahim ^vas killed in the struggle with Zubair and A 1 
Fasher sacked. The Egyptians took over the government until 
Slatin’s surrender to the Mahdists in 1883, but pretenders to the throne 
continued to maintain themselves in the more inaccessible parts of the 
country, and before the battle of Omdurman, Darfur was again under 
a native sultan, 'All Dinar Zakariyya. 

5. THE TURKIYYA 

After the Turkish conquest of Nubia (1518), Egyptian influence 
over the Sudan almost disappeared. The revival of it came through 
the imperialist ambitions of Muhammad 'All (d. 1849}, the great 
stadtholder of Egypt, which were to change the destinies of the 
Sudanese peoples. 

The Sudan before the Egyptian conquest, being split up into a 
number of mekships, wreckage of the Funj Empire, was an easy prey 
to any invader who thought its annexation worth while. Muhammad 

* At-TunIsI, Voyage au Darfour (1845), gives a valuable account of the customs of the 
Darfiirians and of die political system under the Sultanate. 
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'All’s principal reasons for its conquest were economic. He thought 
it to be well populated for the hunting of slaves and to be rich in 
mineral wealth. He needed slave-recruits for his army and money 
after his many wars. He also needed an outlet for the large standing 
army he retained and he possessed an inborn love of conquest which 
played its part. 

Donqola was first annexed (1820), then the country was invaded 
with two armies: one, under his son Isma'Il, took the eastern bank of 
the Nile as far as Sennar, dealing with the Sha’iqiyya and the Ja'aliyyin 
on the way; the other, under Muhammad Bey the Daftardar, took 
the route through the Bayuda Desert to Kordofan where he defeated 
the Musaba'at The occupation was simple, little opposition was met, 
and little blood was shed in actual fighting, though the exactions of the 
armies and the reprisals taken afterwards were particularly revolting. 

At the time of Muhammad 'All’s death (1849), Egyptian power 
extended as far south as Kodok, whilst eastwards it included all the 
Beja lands as far as Kasala and Tokar districts on the Abyssinian 
border. The country was organized only for exploitation, direct rule 
was not administered, and Khartoum, the new capital (1830), had 
become the central mart of a vast slave-trade. Ivory- and slave-raiders 
pushed on beyond Egyptian occupied territory and established new 
centres in the south. The population became discontented and the 
Khedive Sa'Id (1854-63} issued proclamations abolishing slavery. 
His functionaries made it a complete dead letter andTrom i860 
especially slave-raiding by companies of ‘Khartoumers’, mainly 
Danaqla-Ja'aliyyin centred in chains of stations along the rivers, 
increased so much that the south was devastated. Sir Samuel Baker 
writes in 1872 of a southern region: 

It is impossible to describe the change that has taken place since I last 
visited this country. It was then a perfect garden, thickly populated and pro- 
ducing all that man would desire. The villages were numerous, groves of 
plantains fringed the steep cliff on the river bank, and the natives were neatly 
dressed in the bark clotii of the country. The scene has changed! All is 
wilderness. The population has fled. Not a village is to be seen. This is the 
certain result of the settlement of Khartoum traders. They kidnap the women 
and children for slaves, and plunder and destroy wherever they set their foot.^ 

Slave-traders, such as Zubair Pasha, had become dangerously 
independent rulers and the Khedive appointed European Governors 
of Equatoria (Baker, 1870-3 and Gordon, 1874-9} to check their 
power and try to enforce the anti-slavery decrees. The actual allevia- 

I Quoted from The Life of Gordon by D, C. Boulger, p. 142. 
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tion was only temporary, but the work of Gordon especially came like 
a breath of new life to the suffering peoples, opening up for them the 
vision of better things as a possibility, even though they did not know 
how to attain them. 

The whole Egyptian administration was rotten to the core, and, 
at the deposition of the Khedive Isma'il in 1879, his vast Sudan 
possessions were in a state of utter misery through misgovernment and 
exploitation. Many travellers have given a depressing picture of 
Egyptian rule in the Sudan — of people governed by force and paralysed 
by heavy taxation, of the spread of fly areas, the ruination of provinces, 
the disintegration of pagan tribal communities, their constant alarms, 
flights, migrations, and the rupture of family ties. 

The basic reason for this state of affairs was that the whole economic 
and social welfare of the Sudan, and to a large extent of Egypt, had 
come to depend upon slavery. The country was worthless to Egypt, 
in spite of Muhammad 'All’s ambitions, except for the slave-trade, 
therefore Egyptian rule was based on it. Such a system, based on greed 
and sanctioned by Islam, had no consideration for the welfare of the 
people. The suffering masses themselves, reared in a tradition of 
fatalism, passively accepted the new order. Religion alone could give 
the needed impulse to concentrate all this submerged feeling into active 
expression. But now the time was at hand when religion at last was to 
provide the necessary stimulus to which the economic and political 
conditions determined the response. 

6. THE MAHDIYYA 

Such was the position in 1 88 1 with the field set, as in feet it had been 
for some time, for a barbarian counter-attack which was to unite the 
heterogeneous races of the Sudan together to sweep the representatives 
of the imperfectly westernized Egypto-Ottoman Power out of the 
country. 

One Muhammad Ahmad (1843-85), a Donqolawi, the son of a 
boat-builder, was the symbol and leader of this revolt which was to 
establish the theocracy. He had the usual l^alwa education in Berber 
and Keren, then went to Khartoum where he took the tarlqa from 
Shaikh Muhammad Sharif, khallfe of the Samm^iyya (in 1861}, 
and from the khallfe of the Idrisiyp at Qerri. His zeal and devotion 
quickly gained him recognition, and after seven years’ novitiate he was 
appointed a teaching shaikh of the Sammaniyp with his own flag and 
power to admit others. He retired soon afterwards (1871} to Aba 
Island on the White Nile^ where he built a ^alwa^ and began to gather 
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pupils around him, amongst them 'All Wad Hilu who was to become 
his second khalifa. 

He had become discontented with the worldliness of religious leaders 
such as Muhammad Sharif. His outspokenness led to a quarrel 
between him and his master and his expulsion from the tariqa,^ where- 
upon he attached himself to a rival SammanI, Shaikh al-Qurashi of 
Mesallamiyya, who had taken the tariqa from Shaikh at-Tayyib, the 
founder of the order. On Shaikh al-Qurashl’s death, Muhanunad 
Ahmad succeeded him as khalifa (1880). 

Muhammad Ahmad, being closely in touch with the people, for he 
usfed to travel around spreading his tariqa^ was oppressed by their 
sufferings. He was conscious that their underlying fenaticism was only 
awaiting the coming of a saviour. Subjecting himself to religious 
austerities, trying to live out of the world in the Sufi dreamland of 
fantasy, visions, and ecstasies, all the time this world of reality was 
pressing on him, burdening him, until suddenly out of the conflict the 
revelation came to him that he was that awaited deliverer — al-mahdi 
al-munta^r. This revelation was undoubtedly based on a religious 
experience in which he genuinely believed, although he was to suffer 
the fate of most religious reformers and, his vision becoming mixed up 
with political and social ideas, to practise deliberate deception and use 
unworthy means. 

Convinced of his call, he began in March 1881 to initiate others 
into the secret of his mission, binding them to one loplty above all 
tribal ties, to God through himself, to jihad against the infidel Turk 
‘to purify the world from wantonness and corruption’. At an early 
stage he bound certain Baqqara chiefs to him by a bc^a or oath of 
allegiance, including 'Abd Allah at-Ta'ai^I, who was to become his 
successor.® Muhammad Sharif had informed Ra’uf PSsha, the 
Governor-General, of what was happening. He at first took no notice, 
but when Muhammad Ahmad proclaimed himself openly as Mahcfi 
(August 1881), a small expedition was sent against him at Aba. After 
defeating this the Mahdl emigrated to the hill of Qadir in Kordofan 
which he made the centre of his propaganda, from where he sent 

^ Muhammad Shaiff himsdf told Na'um Shagair [Ta’rJkh as-SsJdn. iii. ii6— 18) that the 
reason for the expulsion was that Mutiammad Ahmad revealed his mission to him in 1 878 and 
asked him to become his waidr. Muhammad Sharif rejected his claims and held a conference 
at Aba attended by tribal nStstrs and qad!s to try to oonvince him of his errors. He refused 
to recant and was rejected from the tariqa. The Mabdl’s followers deny this story. 

^ ‘Abd Allah had urged Zubair Pa^a to proclaim himself the Mahdl (Slatin, Fire and 
Sword^ p. 1275 Shuqair, op. cit. iii. 71-2) and a writer in Al-Muqtetaf (xxiv. 1905, 5) sug- 
gested that it was he who incited Muhammad Ahmad to announce himself. ' 
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out his emissaries, carrying letters and proclamations announcing the 
arrival of the Mahdl and the initiation of a new world order. He 
published his visions of interviews with the Prophet, al-Khidr^ 
Gabriel, and the Aqtah^ and poured out summonses to ‘emigrate’ to 
join his standard and swear allegiance. 

We are not concerned with any detailed description of the Mahdi’s 
successes and the failure of the government measures against him owing 
to their misunderstanding of the nature and motive-force of the revolt. 
As a result of his successes the revolt became general. In 1883 
El Obeyd fell and Hicks’s army was annihilated. The British Govern- 
ment, now in control of Egypt which it had just saved from civil war, 
decided upon the abandonment of the Sudan and sent General Gordon 
to perform the task, impossible in its double form, of withdrawing the 
garrison and leaving behind a form of orderly government,^ Gordon 
asked for the old slave-trader, Zubair Pasha, who was exiled in Egypt, 
to be sent to the Sudan to reorganize the government, and when his 
request was refused, determined to hold out himself in the hope that 
the British Government would send an expedition. Khartoum was 
besieged and Gordon was killed when it fell on 26 January 1885. 

Gordon’s death, by eventually giving to the Sudanese what was in 
effect British instead of Egj^tian rule, was the greatest service he 
rendered to the people he loved, for it cannot be denied that the in- 
spiration of his life of service and his death has given to others the faith 
and inspiration to follow in the tracks he had blazed. 

After the fall of Khartoum the Mahdl set to work to organize his 
empire, but he did not survive Gordon very long for he died in June 
of the same year, ^Abd Allah at-Ta'aishi succeeded him by right of a 
proclamation of the Mahdl which ends: 

The Khalifa 'Abd Allah is the Commander of the Faithful, and is my 
Khalifa and agent in all religious matters. Therefore I leave off as I have 
begun — believe in him, obey his orders, never doubt what he says, but give all 
your confidence to him and trust him in all your affairs. May God be with 
you all, Amen.^ 

The Khalifa was a man of great strength of character and prepared 
to carry on the religio-political programme of the Mahdl. But this he 
could only do if he maintained the unity of the Mahdiyya and under 
his rule centrifugal forces such as tribal jealousy often outweighed this 
essential unity of devotion and aim. He purposed to attack Egypt, but 

^ See B. M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan^ 1931, chaps, vi and vii, for a discussion o£ 
Gordon’s instructions. ^ Na*Um gh^qair, TdrJk^t iii. 173. 
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internal revolts in Darfur and Kordofan prevented him until 1889, 
when his expedition was defeated at Toski which ended his dreams of 
world conquest. To consolidate his rule he had to crush the riverain 
Danaqia, Ja'aliyyin, and the Jezira tribes who had been the Mahdi’s 
chief followers; and to induce his own tribe and other Baqqara by 
bribes and force to emigrate to Omdurman, where, being without their 
beloved herds, they supported themselves by plundering others. This 
artificial transplantation of nomads into sedentary lands where their 
function was parasitic upset the whole structure of society and marked 
the beginning of the end of the Mahdiyp. The Mahdi’s amirs were 
disgraced, with the exception of ‘Osmto Diqna who held the personal 
allegiance of many of the Hadendiwa. Thus began the years of 
tyranny and oppression which have left an indelible imprint upon the 
minds of the Sudanese. The whole country suffered terribly through 
oppression and constant warfare, with their still more devastating 
allies, disease and famine. Whole tribes were decimated and a large 
part of the country went out of cultivation. 

After the fall of Khartoum the British Government had adopted a 
policy of temporary non-interference with the Sudan, but in 1896 this 
policy was reversed, the following mixed reasons being contributory: 
(i) fears about the designs of France on the south, (2) the end of the 
British training of the Egyptian army, (3) the growth of the imperial- 
istic spirit, (4) an appeal by the Italian ambassador to relieve pressure 
on Italian forces in Eritrea, and (5) the desire to satisfy a certain spirit 
of idealism which remembered the death of Gordon by delivering the 
country from tyranny. 

The reconquest began in 1896 and was completed in 1898 with the 
Battle of Omdurman and the death of the Khalifa the following year. 
So a new political creation, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, came into 
being. 


7. THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Little need be said about the history and material progress of the 
Sudan under British rule for that would be to get out of proportion 
a phase of history which, though unique, can be only transitory.^ 
Britain could not after the reconquest hand the Sudan back to 
Egyptian rule owing to Egypt’s past record of misgovernment, nor 
could she annex it herself because of possible international complica- 

* Refercace may be made to Sir H. A. MacMichael^s The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1934), 
a Fabian pamphlet, The Sudan: The Road Ahead (i945)> and significant cultural changes 
will be dealt with in Chapter VIII, ‘The mfluence of Westernism on the Sudan\ 
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tions and Egypt’s special interest in the Nile waters; hence to satisfy 
political exigencies and assure the Sudanese of good government a 
Condominium of Great Britain and Egypt was created. This is little 
more than a political connexion. Britain, by right of conquest and 
from a sense of trusteeship of the Sudanese lacking in the Egyptians, 
took on the main burden of administration and the Sudan Government 
as constituted has had almost complete autonomy free from inter- 
ference by either the British Foreign Office or the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. This Condominium still exists and was confirmed by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 which stated ‘that the primary aim 
of their administration in the Sudan must be the welfare of the 
Sudanese’. Egypt was allowed by the Treaty to maintain a force in 
the Sudan, yet her real role in the modern Sudan, through her political 
link, has been that of Islamic cultural reinforcement, for the Sudanese 
have no desire to be ruled by Egyptians. 

Britain’s attitude as de facto governor of the Sudan has been that of 
trusteeship of the Sudanese peoples who were unable to govern them- 
selves. She has conscientiously placed what she conceived to be their 
interests first. This has involved the political unification of the Muslim 
north, training the Sudanese to take an increasing share in administra- 
tion, and thus fostering their development towards eventual partnership 
in government. 

Under British rule the land has changed out of all recognition. 
Hostility has been transformed into trust, poverty to sufficiency, and 
oppression to freedom. In view of the wide racial divergencies and 
tribal constitution of the country, internal security has been surprisingly 
well maintained. Slave-raiding was soon suppressed and inter-tribal 
warfare diminished almost to nothing. Darfur was annexed in 1916 
after the suppression of the revolt of the Sultan 'All Dinar, who had 
been recognized by the Sudan Government after the Battle of 
Omdurman as an independent sovereign, subject to the payment of an 
annual tribute. The Province has, however, never been truly assimi- 
lated into the structure of the Eastern Sudan. 

Systems of administration, jurisdiction, and education have been 
instituted. ‘Indirect rule’ was substituted for the ‘direct rule’ of the 
early administrators. Through the tribal system nomads were given 
an increasing share in administering their own affairs and local authori- 
ties have been given administrative functions in rural and urban areas. 
The great majority (79 per cent, at the end of 1946) of the clerical 
staff of the government are now Sudanese. 

A steady economic and material development of the country has 
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been maintained in spite of the country’s meagre resources. Owing to 
measures for the encouragement of the cultivators, crop experiments, 
and irrigation schemes, the area of cultivable land has been widely 
extended. Food supply has increased and fear of famine dispelled. The 
population which was about two million in 1900 had risen to approxi- 
mately six and a half million in 1945. Towns have been developed, 
villages reinhabited, and nomad tribes reconstituted. Sanitation, pre- 
ventive medicine, and research have improved health. 

This policy of trusteeship has succeeded firstly, because of the 
quality of the British personnel who, unimaginative and disinterested, 
have shown a deep spirit of responsibility and devotion; and acquired 
an esprit de corps which place them on a level with the highest achieve- 
ments of history in the rule of a foreign governing class; and secondly, 
because the Sudan has been free from complicated internal political 
problems and white settlement. The trusteeship policy has during the 
war years been evolving towards a policy of partnership, leading to- 
wards eventual self-government. The formation of the Governor- 
General’s Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan in June 1944, 
whilst it offers as yet little share to the Sudanese in central administra- 
tion, provides an admirable basis for development towards a closer 
co-operation between the representatives of the Condominium and the 
leaders of the Sudanese in the common care for country and people. ^ 

8. THE EXPANSION OF ISLAM IN THE SUDAN 

After the first irresistible impulse of the Islamic conquest had spread 
the Arab armies over the Mediterranean littoral, its energies abated and 
further progress into Africa was stopped, in the east, by the Nubian 
kingdom, in the west, by the greater attractiveness of Spain, the Berber 
insurrections, and the quarrels of the Moghrabin emirs. Strong pagan 
tribes, like the nomadic Qura'an of the Tibesti, also blocked their 
progress. ‘Uqba b. Nafi‘ in his exploratory raids just missed discovering 
the rich savannah region in the Central Sudan. The second phase of 
conquest in Africa began in the eleventh century with the irruption from 
the east of the nomadic Ban! Hilal and Barn Sulaim, the conversion of 

^ Since this was written a further stage towards self-government has been announced : ‘The 
Governor-General has announced to the Northern Sudan Advisory Council that a twenty- 
year plan to prepare Sudanese for the highest government posts is being launched. Education 
will be developed so that Sudanese may qualify for the highest posts as soon as possible* 
{The Timsy 30 May 1945). Since then it has been decided to form an Executive Council of 
whose twelve members six will be Sudanese chosen from the members of a Legislative 
Council which will have a majority of elected members. 
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the Berbers, and the conquests of the Murabittn in the Senegal, with the 
result that the whole of North Africa and the Sahara came under Mus- 
lim rule. Warrior tribes take to Islam easily because, with its doctrine 
of jihad^ it is a means to domination. These nomadic warrior tribes 
now trekked south and conquered and intermarried with the pagans. 
This led to the rise in the Western Sudan of such powerful hybrid 
African kingdoms as the Songhai, Bornu, and Malle. ^ 

Islam spread into Eastern Sudan, as we have seen, in the fourteenth 
century when the fall of the Christian kingdom of Maqurra left most 
of its northern and central regions open to Muslim penetration. So the 
two streams met. Traders from Nubia penetrated as fer as Nigeria 
whilst Berber and West Sudan propaganda spread eastward. Bornu and 
Wada’i became linked with Darfur and Kordofan. But it was the 
western tribes which did far more for the spread of Islam in pagan 
Africa than those of the east. The eastern stream could join with the 
western but could not extend south of Sennar, for though the king- 
doms of Donqola and 'Aiwa were islamized, further advance was 
stopped to the south-east by the Abyssinian Christian fastness, and 
to the south by the difficulty of penetrating the sudd region and the 
virile resistance of the Nilotic tribes. 

The Arab tribes who gained control of the Eastern Sudan, we have 
said, were not moved by religious zeal, but by the urge to wander in 
search of pasture, by the spirit of greed and the desire to escape from 
Mamluk rule. The nomad Arab, who is rarely fanatical and completely 
devoid of missionary zeal, makes no attempt at proselytization. The 
spread of Islam was mainly through penetration, intermarriage, a 
strategic policy of winning chiefs and group leaders (which includes 
forcible measures), trade, and the appropriation of slaves. As in the 
early days of the primary Islamic conquest, conversion to Islam con- 
nected the convert with the Arab tribal system as a client. 

An anecdote of Ibn Salim’s, which gives a picture of a Muslim 
missionary at work, shows that there was some direct missionary 
activity amongst pagans in the fifteenth century. Ibn Salim, relating 
his conversation at the Court of Maqurra with a pagan from a country 

* Eastern influence affected the Central Sudan in the eleventh century because ‘it was from 
Egypt that Islam spread into Kanem, a kingdom on the N. and N.E. of Lake Chad, which 
shortly after the adoption of Islam rose to be a state of considerable importance and extended 
its sway over the tribes of the Eastern Sudan to the borders of Egypt and Nubia j the first 
Muslim king of Kanem is said to have reigned cither towards the close of the nth or first 
half of the 12th century^ (Becker, Geschichte des dstUchen SudanSy pp. 162-3, quoted by 
T. W. Arnold, Treachingof Islam, p. 320), In the fifteenth century the capital of the kingdom 
of Kanem was transferred to Bornu, west of Lake Chad, amongst the Negro So. 
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a three months’ journey from the Nile, questioned him about hif 
religion. He answered: 

My Lord and thy Lord is God and the Lord of the universe and of mankind 
all are one. When asked where He lived he answered, ‘in heaven alone’. He 
related that when the rains tarried or plagues and pestilence afflicted them oi 
their cattle, they ascended the mountain to pray to God, who granted theii 
prayers immediately, and fulfilled their needs before they descended. He then 
asked the man whether God had ever sent them a prophet. He replied ‘No’; 
whereupon he related to him the missions of Moses, Jesus and Muhammad 
(God’s mercy and peace be with them) and the miracles they were allowed to 
perform. The man then replied, ‘if tiey have really done this, then they are 
true.’^ 

It is a quality of Islam to have almost continuously, though with 
greatly varying intensity and always as a purely secondary task, 
evoked missionary activities among its adherents. But it must be 
emphasized that the people who spread Islam in Africa were always 
African, and chiefly Hamites, whatever Arab blood they had in them. 
Most of the Central Sudanese Muslim kingdoms (Wada’i, Bornu, 
Darfur, Teqali, &c.) were founded by some Arabic-speaking Hamitic 
feki who arrived to propagate trade and Islam. Islam was African in 
Africa. 

The Islam of the Funj and the nomad Arabs was largely nominal. 
The Funj had proclaimed themselves Muslims from motives of 
political expediency, although they did invite ‘holy men’ in from out- 
side and assured them a welcome. The Danaqla and northern tribes 
knew no more of Islam than the sjiahada until in the fourteenth century 
A.D. the Rikabi Shaikh, Ghulam Allah ibn 'Aid, whose father came 
from Yaman, founded a seat of learning in Donqola, ‘which, when he 
arrived there, was utterly sunk in error owing to the lack of learned 
men’.^ This was developed by his descendants, the four sons of Jabir, 
who, in the sixteenth century, founded ^alwas in Sha’iql country 
and acquired considerable influence. 

In the Funj kingdom itself the first reformer was Mahmud al- 
'Arakl who came from Egypt and settled on the White Nile. But the 
interesting thing about the foreigners who most influenced the Eastern 
Sudan was that most of them were from the Hijaz, The pilgrimage 
also took many Sudanese to the holy cities and these on their return set 
up as fekis.3 Though unlearned, the activity of these fekis from their 
zSwiya--QtnXx^ fermented internal missionary activity leading to the 

* MaqrM, op. cit. i. 312, ® MacMichael’s MS. D. 5 (//), History, ii, 342. 

3 Some of the Funj kings encouraged their fekis to go on hajj by paying their expenses 
(cf. account of Al-Mu^awwi in "fah, M. 30-1). 
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revival of Islam in Nubia and Sennar and also the conversion of the 
Beja and negroid pagan tribes who had been incorporated into the F unj 
Confederation. Some fekis travelled farther afield into the Central 
Sudan. ^ The influence of these missionaries, however, was not strong 
enough to affect the Shilluk along the White Nile, the majority of the 
Nuba in Kordofan, and the Ingessana, Burun, and Khoma south of the 
Funj, all of which are still pagan. 

Another important element in the spread of Islam during the Funj 
regime was the migration of groups of Mahas and their settlement on 
the Blue Nile at TutI, Halfaya, 'Ailafun, Kutranj, Kamlin, and many 
other places. These Mahas, claiming to be Arab amar^ quickly 
adopted the Arabic language, the traditional training in jurisprudence 
and a mystical succession, and set up as miracle-working feki-families, 
deeply influencing the life of the indigenous tribes in the Funj Con- 
federation. 

The most important result of the Hijazian influence was the intro- 
duction of the religious orders, the Qadiriyya and the Shadhiliyya, 
whose mystical teaching was then in a degenerate but popularized 
form. These orders when established in the Sudan were not central- 
ized and all religious authority was canalized into the hands of the 
various teaching shaikhs. Sudanese Islam thus became ‘cellular’, in 
the literal as well as the metaphorical sense, the zawiya being the 
nucleus of the embryonic Islamic civilization in a pagan environment. 
So saint-worship became the most powerful religious influence in the 
Sudan and a hagiography developed in which Sudanese saints eclipsed 
the most exalted figures in Islam. Pagan rites and social customs were 
incorporated with complete freedom. The people remained animistic 
under Islamic forms for a long time and the islamization of the peoples 
outside the Funj sphere of influence remained dormant until after the 
Egyptian conquest.^ 

Darfur has always been linked up more with the Central Sudan than 
the east and from the fourteenth century to the sixteenth, as we have 
seen, was under the control of the pagan Tunjur who also ruled 
Wada’i. It was gradually and partially converted to Islam under the 

* Such were Mutamirad b. * Adlan who went to Bomu and Hausaland, Abu Suriir al- 
Fa^T, Jh. Idris and AbQ Zaid who worked in Darfur and Borqu. 

^ Bruce in 1772, whilst speaking of the Arabs as ‘intolerant bigots*, says of the blacks of 
Sennar that they ‘trouble themselves very little with the detail of the Mahometan religion, 
which they embraced merely for the sake of personal freedom and advantages in trade; but 
they are Pagans in their hearts and in their practices, Mahometans in their conversation only. 
As for the sons of these, they are pagans like their fathers, unless some Fakir, or Arab saint, 
takes pains to instruct and teach them to read; otherwise the whole of their religion consists 
in the confession of faith* (op. cit. vi. 389-90). 

H 
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dynasty founded by Sulaiman Solong in 1596, one of whose Sultans, 
Teherab, conquered Kordofan in the eighteenth century and con- 
verted a Nuba tribe called the Koldaji. No schools of learning, 
however, developed in Darfur, such as those on the Niles in the east 
and Timbuktoo, Kano, and Katsena in the west, and the religion of 
the people was for long a rather nominal islamized paganism. 

The great advance of Islam into central Africa dates from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It was partly due to the renewed 
activity of militant dervish orders with their cult of the saints, but 
mainly to the actual conquest and subjugation of pagans, such as the 
FulanI domination in Nigeria. Other causes were the activity of the 
Muslim traders, always Arab-Hamite or Hamitic-Negroid, working 
with complete freedom from competition; sometimes the appearance 
of a Mahdl helped; but the most important factor was the social 
advantages the African gains by belonging to the Islamic social system, 
with its freedom from colour prejudice, privilege of brotherhood, and 
consciousness of belonging to a great social system. 

The actual missionary awakening was the result of events outside 
Africa — the growth of Wahhabism and the re-awakening of the dervish 
orders. Direct influences on the Eastern Sudan mainly go back to one 
man, Ahmad Ibn Idris, who sent out missionaries from Mecca in the 
early nineteenth century. These men established their orders in the 
Sudan and their propagation not only profoundly influenced Sudani 
religious life, but caused some expansion into pagan areas. The 
influence of the orders in proselytization has often been over- 
emphasized; they were sometimes active missionaries, especially during 
the very early period of the conquest, but their real contribution was 
their value in facilitating the psychic assimilation of Islam by Africans. 

This awakening took place during the Eg]^tian period and pro- 
selytization went along with the conquest and opening up of the 
country. Nubians in particular carried on missionary work as an 
appendage to the slave-trade throughout the whole of pagan Sudan. 
Pallme, who travelled in Kordofan 1837-^, writes: 

I found the greatest number of Fakeers among the Dongolavi,* who are also 
the most rigid observers of the Mahommedan religion, with one single excep- 
tion, that they are very fond of brandy. They do not follow agricultural 
pursuits, but are merchants, brokers, &:c. . . . The majority of them are 
hypocrites, and indeed it is better to avoid them altogether.^ 

Not every Muslim is a missionary, but, in Africa, provided it does 
not involve personal danger, work of some kind for the conversion of 

^ I. pallme, Travels in Kordofan, 1844* P* 186, 
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pagans to Islam tends to go on naturally because its propagation pro- 
motes trading activities. A better influence than the traders was that 
of the fekis belonging to the dervish orders, for these would form 
Muslim centres of worship in the midst of a pagan population, gaining 
a welcome first as writers of amulets and then as schoolmasters who 
through Arabic linked the people on to a new and wider life. 

Pallme mentions one genuine missionary. Shaikh Badawi, whom he 
met in El-Obeyd: 

He is a pious man and anything but a hypocrite, hence he is beloved and 
enjoys the good opinion of all men. He settles disputes, and gives friendly 
advice to all who come to ask for it, knows no partiality, and in no instance 
receives a present. ... As far as his religion is concerned he is a rigid Mahom- 
medan, and defends his opinions and articles of faith vrith the greatest zeal; 
but I never heard him speak with contempt of the Christian or of any other 
religion, as the Derweeshes frequently do. . . . In short, he is a Mahommedan 
missionary. He has made thousands of proselytes among the heathen negroes, 
for he strolls about during the greater part of the year in the mountains, en- 
deavouring to disseminate el Islam. He also defends his faith according to the 
letter of the Koran, sword in hand, and has even lost a son in the fight for the 
good cause. The Fakeers are very much afraid of him, and take care not to 
play their pranks in his vicinity; he also feels a thorough contempt for them.^ 

This Shaikh Badawi showed great sympathy with the oppressed 
population under Turko-Egyptian rule. ‘You call yourself Muslims,’ 
he said to the Egyptians, ‘God alone knows the truth, but to me you 
are only the oppressors of my country.’^ Muhammad 'All tried to take 
him, but he kept out of the way in the Nuba hills. 

The slave-trade and army recruitment, however, were the most 
influential agents in the propagation of Islam, because, by breaking up 
the centres of pagan life, the pagan population tended to recede and the 
broken up de-tribalized elements were absorbed into Islam. In the 
south-western Bahr al-Ghazal the slavers produced complete tribal 
disintegration and various groups oi^Farttf (i.e. slaves; such as Kr^, 
which seem to be debris of Banda origin) became Muslim as a result 
of their occupation of the country. It is surprising that the neighbour- 
ing Wahhabi movement did not influence the Sudan more in the 
direction of reforming beliefs and holy war. 

During the Mahdiyya the work of proselytization received a new 
impulse and the breaking up of negroid cultural units continued. But 
the Nilotic tribes strongly resisted Mahdist appeals by force and the 
great mass of the people south of lat. remain pagan. 

* Pallme, op. cit., pp, 189-90. 


* Pcncy, Revue d* Ethnographies i, 492. 
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As a result of this dark three-quarters of a century, through the 
‘trade’, disease, famine, and war, many tribes like the Bari and the 
Mittu were almost decimated;* others, such as the inland Dinka and 
NuSr, were saved by the nature of their country; the Zande kingdoms 
were too strong to be attacked; whilst others, like the Shilluk and the 
Nuba, resisted the Mahdist troops and, though most of the Shilluk 
were finally subdued, they, together with the Nuba, many of whom 
such as the Nyamang were never conquered, preserved their identity. 

With everything in its favour, Islam did not spread as rapidly as 
might have been expected during the Egyptian and Mahdiyya periods. 
Against the influences in its fevour we have to set the brutalities of the 
Egyptian conquest and the Khalifa’s rule, the inhuman cruelties of the 
slave-trade, the treacheries of the Muslim traders in spreading venereal 
diseases, the difficulties in penetrating the sudd region, and the natural 
resistance of the negroid tribes to Islam, for animism is very conserva- 
tive and Islam plays havoc with pagan institutions. Again in Africa, 
the strict letter of the Islamic law had to be relaxed in dealing with 
pagans. The people could not be forced to join Islam by forces so fiir 
from their base. Also according to Islamic law a Muslim cannot be 
sold as a slave, and although this would not weigh with the Egyptians 
it may have aided in discouraging proselytizing activities among tribes 
still unraided. This of course did not count during the Mahdiyya 
whose leaders tried to fulfil the letter of the law whenever their forces 
were strong enough. But inasses of pagans who had been forced to 
islamize reverted when Mahdist forces weakened. ‘ 

These causes blocked Islam very considerably in the Eastern Sudan 
as contrasted with the rapidity of its expansion during the same period 
in the west.* Islam has done nothing whatever to impress itself on the 
Nilotic and other Eastern Sudan tribes, its spread being almost solely 
due to conquest and the slave-trade. 

Since the British occupation the advance of Islam amongst pagans 
continues only very slowly, the agents being traders, fekis, and native 
functionaries. This advance will be discussed more fully in a later 
chapter. 

* Lord Cromer writes {Modem Egypt^ p. 889) : *Prior to 1882, the district lying along the 
banks of the rivers Rahad and Dinder contained upwards of 800 villages. When Sir Reginald 
Wmgate visited this district in 1902, ‘*not a village remained^\* 

^ It should be mentioned that in the west Sudan also the wars and oppression of such 
conquerors as Al-H 5 jj *Umar and Samory, together with the war-like energies of the 
Tijiniyya, caused a hatred of Islam which assumed ‘for them something of the form of a 
national movement. Cf. Arnold, op. cit., p. 333. 
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Orthodox Islam 


I. INTRODUCTORY CHARACTERISTICS OF 

SUDANESE ISLAM 

O UR object is to try to understand the religion of the Sudani 
Muslim. A new-comer to the Sudan^ having read some s^dard 
text-book on Islam, tends to take it for granted that the religion of the 
people is that of the Qur’an and the law. The mosque is usually the 
most prominent object he sees and this makes him fail to understand 
that this is not the only, nor the most important, centre and symbol of 
their religion. A far more significant symbol of faith scattered about 
the Sudan in greater profusion than the mosque is the whitewashed 
domed tomb of a saint. The one may be regarded as the symbol of the 
system and the other of a living faith. We shall therefore not need to 
know more of the system than is necessary to understand the faith. 

Before we turn to the essential characteristics of Sudanese Islam a 
few general remarks are necessary. 

The study of Islam in any region is not a question of tabulating its 
fundamental dogmas and practices and thinking that there we have the 
essence of Islam in Muslim life, but on the contrary, a realization of 
what Islam really is in Muslim life, what demands it makes in practice 
rather than in theory, and then seeing how men’s personalities have 
been moulded by the system and getting down to what really constitutes 
their understanding of God and man. The study of theoretical Islam 
is for us secondary to the study of what it is creating now in human life 
and experience. 

The Islamic creed appears so simple on the surface that one would 
not expect to find any great diversity of regional development. But, 
in fiict, Islam is not so much a creed as a social system, a living organ- 
ism embracing all races and every side of life, which has moulded and 
adapted itself everywhere to regional conditions. 

The origin and historical development of the Islamic system has 
been obscured through the ecclesiastical coloration of the Islamic 
tradition and the reader of an introductory text-book tends to get the 
impression that Muhammad, the Prophet of Arabia, to whom all 
tradition goes back, created it In fact the only original element in 
Islam is the Prophet Muhammad himself who, linking himself on to 
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the prophetic tradition of Judaism and Christianity, proclaimed himself 
essentially the Prophet of the Arabs and became a successful political 
leader in Arabia. But this was not all. His rise and the political 
unification which he and his successors imposed on Arabia coincided 
with forces which caused a new Semitic migration in the seventh 
century. That migration, as it spread the barbarian nomad war-bands 
with his creed as their unifying war-cry over Byzantine Egypt and 
Syria and the Sassanian Empire, gradually took over, along with the 
administrative and economic systems of the conquered countries, much 
of their religious and cultural outlook on life. The migrant Arabs, 
few in number and culturally inferior to the conquered, brought some- 
thing new and vital — z unifying motive-force without which the 
exodus would never have succeeded. This was the original prophetic 
element of Muljammad embodied in a book, the Qur’an, and the 
groundwork in his own successful career for the identification of 
Church and State. This individual element which gave Islam its 
recognizable character was absorbed by the masses of converts as a 
vitalizing element into their Hellenistic-oriental civilization and 
quickly became its unifying factor. These converts, on the other hand, 
gave the new prophetic creed, Islam, a world outlook which infused 
religion into eveiything in life — a conception of life as foreign to the 
religiously indifferent nomad Arab of the seventh century as it is 
to-day.^ So the prophetic religion Islam became the syncretistic 
system it is to-day, distinct alike from Muhammad’s conception and 
Ae oriental civilization which absorbed it; a new thing in fact arising 
out of their interaction and synthesis. 

The religion of Muslim peoples everywhere is full of non-Islamic 
customs and superstitions which it has absorbed, but these in no way 
weaken its religious-social solidarity. As a system it had an extra- 
ordinary internal power of assimilating foreign elements which en- 
riched its original naive concepts, yet at the same time of retaining its 
own inner will to power, organic unity, and world-outlook. 

Its dogmatic development shows the stamp of Hellenistic ideas; its judicial 
systemization reveals Ae influence of Roman Law; its political organization 
under Ae 'Abbasid Khalifate shows Ae uage of Ae political ideas of Persia 
and its mysticism Ae appropriation of Ae current ideas of ndo-Platonism 
and Hinduism. But, in each of Aese spheres, Islam shows its aptitude for 

* It must be clearly understood that Ae spread of Ae Islamic rdigious system is not to 
be e<]uated wiA Ae spread of Islamic political domination. That systeni did not Aen exist 
and, under Ae Umayyads, Islam was almost Ae tribal religion of Ae dominant minority. 
The system began to develop under Ae 'AbMsids and at Aeir fall in A.n. 1273 it was fully 
developed. 
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organic assimilation and for remodelling foreign elements so that they 
reveal themselves as such only to the penetrating analysis of a critical 
investigation.^ 

This quotation refers to Islam’s assimilation of elements of highly 
developed systems, but we must go farther. What about its contact, 
firstly with those strata of superstitious belief underlying all these 
oriental systems, and secondly with pure animism in Arabia, Africa, 
and other animistic regions ? All this — ^the real religion of the people — 
provided it did not efface the essential individuality of Islam, was 
absorbed, too, and is a most important factor helping us to understand 
the hold Islam exercises over the masses. Of the Islamic system, apart 
from those elements indispensable for the maintenance of its distinc- 
tiveness, each people adopted those elements which harmonized most 
with its national character and ways of life. Whilst all Muslim peoples 
learn to reverence the shirfa as the divine law and symbol of the 
system, their lives are ruled by their own indigenous W^7 or customary 
law. This process of mutual assimilation has meant that Islam has 
become practically indigenous in each country into which it has 
spread. The Qur’anic, ‘thus have we made of you an “intermediary” 
community’ (ii. 137)5 well illustrates the position of Islam in the 
religious, cultural, and geographical spheres. 

These two factors — ^the possession of a distinct individuality and the 
solidarity of a vast social system, together with its power of becoming 
indigenous by the assimilation or resetting of elements of other cultures 
— explain the enormous strength of Islam and the tenacity of the grip 
it holds over its adherents. 

An important clue to the understanding of Muslims which arises 
out of this is that their religious and social life forms a natural whole. 
Muslims place extreme emphasis on the externals of religion and make 
no important ethical demands. They have a unified and attainable 
religious-social code of behaviour. They do not live, as Christians do, 
in a state of tension, feeling that their lives fall short of their religious 
standard. Therefore no strain is put on them. Their religious life is 
wholly a matter of behaviour and conformity. Social customs, though 
pagan in origin, all alike take on religious and Islamic sanctions. 
Nobody is wholly conscious of what elements are distinctly religious 
and Muslim, and what are merely social and pagan, identified with 
Islam by no logical implication. The result of this is that Islam is a 
vast complex system but only secondarily a motive power within. 

Now let us turn to fhe religion of the Sudanese. In the Sudan the 

* Goldatihcr, Le Dogm et la lot it Vlskm^ pp. 2-3, 
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process of assimilation, moving with the imperceptibility of a natural 
process, has been, on the one hand, the transference of Islamic culture, 
in which purely religious factors were less decisive than the system; 
and, on the other, the absorption of the religious elements of regional 
animistic culture, clothing them in Islamic forms and moulds and 
directing them all to the one world-outlook. A gradual process of 
mutual assimilation therefore took place, the animistic elements 
deriving greater tenacity through absorption into the Islamic system. 

Certain Victors helped to make this process so easy. We have already 
shown that in this once ‘Christian’ country, ignorance of the feith, 
neglect of the priesthood, animistic beliefs, and the worship of saints, 
all contributed after the collapse of the state to render the country an 
easy prey to Islam. Islam came to an uncivilized land where nothing 
internal in the desires of the people contributed to help it develop along 
higher levels. 

Islam itself was degenerate and, having evolved a popular type of 
mysticism, was full of superstition and hagiology when it was first 
taught by the fekis of the Funj kingdom. These men were trained, 
on the one hand, unimaginatively in the Milikiyya maMiab, which 
meant that orthodox Islam had no influence on life; and, on the other, 
profoundly influenced by the degenerate Sufism of the dervish orders. 
Thus, among people with no cultural background, these men had full 
opportunity to pander to the anthropolatry and superstitions of the 
masses and to incorporate it in their very persons. The inaccessibility 
and unstable political condition of the land kept it out of touch with 
other Islamic centres, except the Hijaz, which were themselves 
stagnant at this period. This isolation did not lead to the development 
of schools of learning or any native culture which might have set 
limits to extravagances. In this way the Islam that developed was 
strongly imbued with African tendencies and its characteristic elements 
were emotionalism and superstition. 

The Sudan also provided a fertile ground for the development of 
certain eschatological belieft current in Islamic countries which 
formed a revolutionary undercurrent, and when given certain political 
and economic conditions, were to burst out into a great conflagration 
of Mahdist &naticism. 

Whilst taking all this assimilation into account we should remember 
that, since Islam is a theocratic social system embracing the whole of 
life, we should avoid the mistake of calling the animistic Muslim of 
the Northern Sudan an animist with but a veneer of Islam, assuming 
that his inner life is unaffected by Islam. This is true of but a few 
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groups, such as certain negroid groups of DarfOr and Dar Funj. The 
arabicized Hamite or Negroid of the Northern Sudan is a genuine and 
uncompromising Muslim, narrow in his outlook, proud of his religion, 
convinced of its superiority over all others, and attached to it by a 
passionate loyalty. The inconsistency in which the average Sudani 
Muslim seems to be placed is only apparent and not real. His outlook 
on life is truly Islamic and not animistic, for Islam fosters in its ad- 
herents a world-outlook foreign to the animist. 

Whilst the shan'a as the Law of God holds together this syn- 
cretistic system, and in spite of the outward respect for and defence 
of the Qur’an, the Traditions, and the obligatory rites and duties, 
orthodox Islam has no real power over the hearts of the people. The 
orthodox conception of the relationship of God and man is such an 
abstraction of truths from their place in life in which alone man deals 
with them, that it is quite natural that the underlying strata of magic 
and superstition should break through in emotional methods of 
devotion and in the cult of the saints to provide the people with inter- 
mediaries with God and thus give them a living religion. The out- 
standing feature of their religious life, we shall show, is that fullness 
of life is sought through passionate devotion to a holy person who 
possesses haraka (supernatural power). He may be living or dead but 
is always idealized. Their devotion to the saints is a magical attitude, 
never involving a change of heart, but rather the transference of power. 

We are given an index as to where faith is really placed when we 
observe to whom people turn in times of trouble and danger. We shall 
find that the Sudanese repose a feith in saints and superstitious practices 
which they do not place in the creed they profess. 

Life for the Sudanese is so desperately limited and poor, and this 
yearning to avail themselves of the means at their disposal is so strong, 
that we cannot wonder that the cult of the saints, superstition and 
magic have such a hold. The God of orthodox Islam is so exalted and 
uiupproachable that He is only made accessible by the saints who act 
as His intermediaries. The system, Islam, has reorientated popular 
beliefe, built them into its own pattern of life and so it has assured their 
stability and continuity. It is impossible to suppose that the agricul- 
tural masses will ever be so influenced by Westernism as to lose their 
belief in them. 

One thing must be said, and that is, that whilst the religious life of 
the masses is a thing of thraldom to the unknown, whilst it is a blending 
of gross materialism and fervent devotion, yet it has truly redeeming 
aq)ects. In thdr pathetic devotion to the smnts, in their ecstasy at the 
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their deeper yearnings shine through and bring illumination to 
lives chained to a hard land and a sterile religion. 

In an account of the religion of the Sudan we must take account, 
not only of the differences of race, but of the observable truth that 
each group stamps what it acquires, in the religious field as in any other, 
with its own way of feeling and understanding, according to its aptitude 
to assimilate it. Naturally there must be variations between the type of 
Islam practised by inhabitants of different regions, races, and occupa- 
tional groups in a country with the vastness and disunity of the Sudan. 
The fusion of Arab and Hamite in the north and of Arab and Negro 
in the central Sudafi has led to an infinite number of local variations 
in superstitions. This increases the natural difficulty of describing the 
living religion of the people and the following groupings of the popula- 
tion should be kept in mind although we shall not be studying them 
r^ionally; 

j. (^7) Ro^na-speaking Nubians, (i) Arabic- 

speaking Ja'aliyyin- Danila. 

2 . Ratn 4 and sedeniaries: Jezira, Kordof^, &c. 

3. Pastoral-nomadsi {a) Arabs, (i) Ahl Ibil; (ii) Baqqara. {b) Beja. 

4. Negroids: {a) Funj Area, [b) Darfur Province. 

We will indicate the main types of religious life which will be found 
in most parts of the Sudan — three limited groups and the masses. 

The Masses. The first group may be called ‘the ignorant masses’. 
These are the people, together with their leaders the feki-class, with 
whom we are most concerned. The masses observe as well as they can 
^he five fundamental laws of Islam — ^faith in one God, prayer, fasting, 
alms-giving, and pilgrimage — in their ignorance these at least they 
know. They are turned to ritual prayer as a religious duty, but express 
their inner yearnings in dhikr exercises, for they are a race of emotional 
believers. They can never be regarded as truly orthodox, their ortho- 
jdoxy being chiefly a question of trite phrases. Magic sways them more 
than the law and religious ecstasy more than formal prayer. Their 
leaders are the fekis and shaikhs of the religious orders for whonx they 
have a superstitious veneration. Their religious ideas are based on the 
ynldest possible stories derived from the teaching of the orders about 
the lives of the prophets and saints. To them the sacred, the baraka^ 
the unseen, the supernatural and their app^rances are very real. The 
spirit-world, both harmful and good, is ever present with them. The 
cult of the saints, both alive or dead, is their religion. They visit their 
tombs, lay bare their inner desires before them, and implore their aid 
in time of need. The curse of their lives is the world of harmful spirits 
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which bring disease and death, distress and calamity upon individuals, 
families, and whole village communities. They rely on the professional 
feki-exorcist to drive these out. Their social and family life, the whole 
drama from birth to death, with its festivals, whilst apparently governed 
by the laws of Islam, is bound up with the underlying strata of animism 
and almost all practices connected with them are of pagan origin. 
These ideas and practices again vary according to race, tribe, or region, 
for Islam won its way by making compromises with the forms of 
religion which it encountered. That is why the popular religion of the 
masses is an obstacle to progress. So the educated, whilst clinging to 
the Islamic system, look upon religion as a matter of ignorance and 
superstition, something suitable for the habobat^ but not a real inner 
power in the life of an intelligent man. The religion of the masses, 
with all its redeeming features, yet stands largely for the things that 
obstruct rather than for forces which promote life. Whilst the 
administrator or the missionary must always be sympathetic if he is to 
understand, he cannot look to such popular Islam as a power with 
which he can co-operate to build up a new life in Islam. 

The Feki-class, These are the religious leaders of the masses, and 
occupy a unique and distinct position as individuals or as femilies as 
the inheritors of the mysterious power {haraka) of some femous 
ancestor. They are religious in the Islamic sense and are always 
connected with a dervish order, though their mysticism is but vague 
superstition with no clear-cut features. 

It is to his feki that the Sudm turns in his trouble, from him that 
he seeks protection from the unknown peril or evil spirits. To his 
influence both the extreme orthodox and the modern effendi are alike 
opposed. 

The Conservative Muslim, Most Sudanese are regarded as orthodox 
but there are a few who are assertively orthodox and steeped in the 
Qur’^ and Traditions. These prove their orthodoxy by turning 
away from all modernistic ideas, finding satisfection in the mechanical 
formulae of scholastic theology. Only that is good, they believe, which 
conforms with the standards of the past Faith to them is blind dogged 
assent to fixed doctrines; it has nothing to do with the heart, mind, and 
will. Their morality similarly is the blind performance of fixed duties. 
They possess that Uncompromising narrowness of outlook which is the 
speciality of this class everywhere and divide mankind into kafirtn 
(unbelievers) and rnu^wmn (beUevers). Still their ideas are clothed with 
all kinds of weird fancies which are an integral part of Islam. They 
will find great enjoyment, for instance, in discussing into which heaven 
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Sayyidna 'Isa ascended or the functions of the nineteen guardians of 
hell (Qur’an, Ixxiv. 30). For all their dislike of the pseudo-mysticism 
of the dervish orders and especially the reverence of the masses for their 
shaikhs, they are by no means uninfluenced by Sufism and an orthodox 
Sufi classic will often be found in their hands. Our zealously orthodox 
Muslim usually belongs to the middle class; he may hold a religious 
post, or be the teacher of a Mialwa.^ or a respectable shopkeeper. 

The Effendiyya are those who have received a western education 
and have clerical and technical occupations. They are loyal Muslims 
in the main even though their outlook on life differs widely from the 
preceding groups. They are loyal because Islam is the system into 
which they were born and outside which they would be at sea. At the 
same time they are up against aspects of the system which they find 
cramping and against which they struggle in vain. They have lost 
faith in the religious aspects of Islam, yet show no intelligence in 
religious matters, more in matters which the western system of educa- 
tion stresses. Too modern to have any vital connexion with popular or 
orthodox religion, they dabble in a rationalized Islam, yet will visit 
a feki for guidance in life’s crises. In the essentials of the spiritual life 
they are so vague and uncertain that one cannot tell what they really 
think and believe. Mocking the superstitions of the masses, they all 
continue to wear their amulets. Criticizing the faith of their fathers, 
they yet attend Friday prayers largely for the sake of appearances, for 
they have a social position to maintain. Their neighbours know that 
they do not normally pray nor keep the fest, but they are forced to 
observe most family and social customs and are expected to take their 
place at religious festivals. They take a great interest in political and 
social problems, but usually fe.il to understand them because their 
environment does not enable them to visualize them in their right 
setting. 

The influence of the effendi must be taken into account in the 
modern Sudan, but is apt to be exaggerated. He is too self-interested 
to desire the progress of the masses and his revolt lacks sincerity. At 
home his influence is negligible because his womenfolk are invariably 
ignorant and it is amusing to see what little impression his wisdom has 
upon the habobst. 

2. THE ISLAMIC CHURCH-STATE 

Some knowledge of Orthodox Islam is necessary in order to under- 
stand, in the first place, something of the totalitarian character of 
Islam, the meaning of the Muslim Church-State, and the place that 
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conception plays in the lives of all Muslims w-hom the sharVa touches; 
and, in the second, the legal system of Islam, w-hich in practice only 
affects private and family life, and the traditional system of education. 

We have already stated that the first stage on the path to under- 
standing Islam is to rid oneself of the idea that Islam simply involves 
a peculiar religious attitude of mind and the performance of specific 
practices; whereas in fact Islam is a highly developed social system 
with clearly defined principles about its organization and the relation- 
ship of its members held together by a particular attitude to the super- 
natural. 

The founder of Islam had no conception of such a complete system. 
He accepted the old pre- Islamic way of life as a matter of course and 
his legislative innovations were called forth by the opportunist need to 
regulate practice wherever it conflicted with his conception of himself 
and his mission. When he died neither Islamic law nor doctrine was 
fixed. It was, however, his conception of a theocracy which resulted 
in the course of time, as the system developed, under the influence of 
oriental civilizations, in the identification of the state as an integral part 
of the divine revelation. 

This theocratic state claimed to be the only power entitled to rule 
the world, and this claim was the basis of constitutional government. 
So the world was conceived of as divided into two camps: dar-aUtslam 
(home of Islam) and dar-ahharh (home of war). Muslims call them- 
selves the yamd^a or the Umma^ the ‘Community’, thought of as a 
religious, social, and political unit, ruled by God through His Prophet. 
Such an Umma could only be ruled by divine law {^ari^a). 

In theory this is as true now as it was then, because without it Islam 
would disintegrate; but as soon as Islam spread beyond Arabia, the 
Muslim governments were faced with facts which they were forced 
to take into account through having to rule civilized non-Arab 
populations, some of which became Muslim, some not. As a back- 
ground to the study of Sudanese Islam we are less interested in the 
non-Muslim native population {dhimnus) who were regarded as wards 
of the state, as with the alien peoples who had embraced Islam and 
formed the bulk of Muslims and retained their own social customs. 
In time there ceased to be one Muslim state and ever3rwhere regional 
rulers sprang up. Thus in practice two codes of law appeared: One 
was the eternal ^ari^a^ the canon law of Islam, which is the revealed 
law of God through the Qur’an, supplemented by the sunna or usage 
of the Prophet, developed and codified by analogical reasoning {qiySs) 
and confirmed by ijmS^ or catholic consent The other was the regional 
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^ada based on local custom, which varied in every land and was regu- 
lated and backed by the will of the rulers. Between these two codes 
or rather fields of law the boundary was always the same. The sharVa^ 
though universal in theory, ruled only the Muslim’s personal and 
femily life (marriage, divorce, children, inheritance), and certain 
obligations to God, such as salat^ and to his fellows. The local code 
and the arbitrary will of the ruler covered everything else — civil, 
criminal, commercial, war, and taxation laws. 

This was a necessary division forced on all administrators, but has 
never been fully accepted by the theologians, though the Canonists 
had to recognize the practical impossibility of enforcing the shari^a 
under existing conditions. The sharVa became the symbol of the 
group solidarity of Islam and it has often been the cause of risings 
against the administrators. Hence, and this is important, for it 
operates with European administrators as well as Muslim, the un- 
willingness of administrators often to take many perfectly rational 
actions which they are afraid will raise against them the theologians 
and the masses whom they can so easily inflame. 

So we get three elements which have always to be taken into account 
in the Muslim state: (i) the canmsfs^ impregnably blocked behind 
their moribund system of divine law; (2) the administrators^ recogniz- 
ing the law in theory, faced with practical situations for which they 
must legislate, yet never fully independent executives because of fear 
of the ^ulamS\ (3) the masses^ living according to an entirely diflFerent 
standard of personal religion, law, and morality from that of the 
shart^ay yet reverencing it and therefore easily stirred by the cry ‘Islam 
in danger’. 

Knowledge of the ^arVa was obtained in the first place from the 
Qur’an. But since revelation in Islam was limited and fossilized in the 
Qur’an, recourse had to be made to the personal practice or decisions 
of the Prophet in dealing with new situations, and so, by a necessary 
fiction, the vast amount of material which had been assimilated from 
the legislative and social practice of the conquered countries was 
justified by attributing it to the Prophet’s practice. Later, when this 
method could no longer be maintained, it became necessary to admit 
qiyas or reasoning by analogy, and finally ijmd\ agreement between at 
first the Companions of the Prophet, later broadened to agreement of 
the faithful and in practice to agreement between the ^ulama, IjmS^ in 
fact became the deciding authority. The whole system as revealed 
law {sharVa) is called fiqh (recognition) and these four are the ‘roots’ 
{usid) of the fiqk So there developed ‘schools’ of fiqh (called ma^sUby 
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sing. maMab^ ‘rite’). Four such schools became recognized as ortho- 
dox: that of Abu Hanifa (a.d- 767), M^ik Ibn Anas (a.d. 795), 
A^-Sh^'I (a.d. 820), and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (a.d. 855). The result 
of the foundation of these madhahih was that the way to further 
development became closed, the system became rigid and no one was 
allowed to investigate the ‘sources’. The Qur’an and Hadith came to 
‘have no more value than edifying literature’ and the interpretative 
/yA-books of a particular became the authoritative ‘law-books’ 
of an orthodox Muslim, Hence the ^ulama^ the doctors of religion, 
could never be creative and orthodox Islam became a spent force. 

So the fiqh came to be mainly an academic study, concerned with an 
ideal law, relating to an ideal state of society. It was divorced from 
practical life, the rulers had always had their own code of secular law, 
and the people their customs and popular beliefs, yet because of its 
divine character it always remained the foundation of Muslim educa- 
tion. 

In the Sudan, as elsewhere, orthodox Islam is represented by: (i) the 
traditional educational system — ^the basis; (2) the courts administering 
the shari^ai (3) the public mosques and their staff. 

3. THE TRADITIONAL SYSTEM IN THE SUDAN 

The nomad Arabs who conquered the Sudan had their own tribal 
codes and cared nothing for the whilst the Funj ruled arbi- 

trarily over peoples who adhered to their own indigenous customs. 
But it was not long before some sort of orthodox influence began to 
affect the lives of the townsfolk and villagers. Wad Daif Allah begins 
his Lives of the Saints: 

Know that the Funj took control and conquered the land of the Nuba at 
the beginning of the loth century in the year 910 (a.d. 1504). ... In those 
lands there is no record of any schools for the Qur’an nor religious learning. 
It is said that a man could divorce his wife and another marry her that very day 
without any period of probation^ until Shaikh Mahmud al-'Araki^ came from 
Egypt and taught the people about the probation period. He lived on the 
White Nile and built himself a castle known as the Qasr Mahmud At the 
beginning of the second half of the loth century the SulQn *Umara Abu 
Sakaikin appointed the Shaikh *Ajib the Manjilak (feudal governor), and 

* — the fixed period of continency (three menstruations) enjoined on the woman 
after separation from her husband either by divorce or death before she can legally contract 
another marriage. Islam, whilst accommodating itself to so much, has always insist^ on 
certain reforms in the family life of pagans. Notice the account of the controversy of the 
QadI Dusluin with Muhammad al-Hamtm {Tabaqdty S. 150]. 

* Mahmiid was a Sudanese bom on the White Nile who went to Egypt to study the 
MilUcT Ma^hhab, and on his return (1510-20) founded fifteen ijudvjas on the White Nile. 
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early in his rule Shaikh Ibrahim al-Bulad came from Egypt to the Sha’iqiyya 
country and there he taught Khalil and the Risdla^ and the science of Jiqh 
spread throughout the Jezira. . . . Then came At-Tilimsani the Maghrabi to 
Muhammad Wad Tsa 'Suwar adh-Dhahab^ and initiated him into the Sufi 
Path and taught him kaldm (dogmatic theology) and such Qur’anic sciences 
as tajwid (methods of Qur’an recitation) and variant readings, and so knowledge 

spread in the Jezira Then came ^ai^ Mulummad b. Qadam to Barbar 

district who introduced the Shaf 'i madkiai and his maihhab spread in the 
Jezira. . . . Then came ^ai^ Mahmud al-Misri to Barbar where he taught 
^ilm at-tawMd (doctrine of the unity), grammar, and the Risala, 

Islamic cultural development was therefore due to migrant 
Kulturtrdger who spread the traditional system of education throughout 
the Funj Confederation concomitantly with the mystical system and 
thus opened up a life^career for all^and sundry who chose to follow the 
prescribed course. We find few traces of those bitter quarrels between 
the ^Vlama^xA the Sufis which are a common feature of Muslim life 
elsewhere because the * XJlamd and the S ufts in the Sudan were so often 
one and the same.^ Such controversy only came to the Sudan with 
Azharite shaikhs during the Egyptian period^ and is being intensified 
to-day. However ridiculous it may appear, one may say that these 
Sufi doctors of law combined in their limited sphere the threefold way 
of Al-Ghazali when he describes fiqh (jurisprudence) as the bread of 
life of all believers, tawhtd (dogmatic theology) as the preventative 
medicine against heresy, and (mysticism) the digester of the 

other two to the building up of a true religious life. 

The System of Education. The aim of education is study of the 
sharVa — the only subject of true learning — ^and, since that consists of 
rules laid down in the past, the curriculum is fixed and the method is 
memorization. 

The beginning, and for the majority the end, of education is recita- 
tion of the Qur^dnA Ibn Khaldun writes in his Muqaddama: 

The practice of teaching the Qur’an to children is one of the characteristics 
of Islam which believers have adopted and brought into practice in all their 
countries, because the result of memorizing it is to strengien ftith and (give 

^ Two text-books on fyi, 

* There are traces of such conflicts but they arc very gentlemanly; cf. the controversy of 
QadT Dushain with Sh, Idris over the question of smotog S, 9-10) and with 

al-Hamlm over his marrying more than four women (fahaqdt^ S. 150, M. 142-3). 

3 Three rmiLqs were founded at the Azhar: As Sinnariyya (1850), Barabra, and DarfQr. 

^ The Qur’an was read according to Warsh in Donqola and Darfur and according to Abl 
*Umar in the rest of the Sudan. At the present day there is only one man in Donqola who 
recites according to Wai^, but a District Commissioner told me there are many in DarfOr 
where many will not swear an oath upon any other reading. 
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a foundation for) the doctrines based on Qur’anic verses and the text of certain 
traditions.^ 

Throughout the Sudan, in a in the shade of a rakuha^ or under 
a tree in the suq^ can be seen circles of boys around a feki reclining on 
his ^anqartb. All chant together in monotone, swaying back and forth 
in rhythm, droning the sections indefinitely until they are memorized. 
The feki dictates from memory and the sections are copied out on 
wooden slates with a pointed stick dipped in an ink solution of soot, 
gum, and water. For most Sudanese the Qur’an is a closed book; they 
are not taught the meaning of the language because the chanting itself 
is a meritorious work. As Ibn Khaldun says, the North Africans ‘place 
more emphasis on the Qur’an and its memorization by children with 
the variant readings and its mode of recitation, than on anything 
else’,^ 

In the past the feki of a ^alwa^ who combined many functions in 
himself, was a most respected member of the community. In general 
this is still so, though the educated look down on him because he is 
invariably so ignorant and incompetent It would in fact, as Al-J^iz 
says, be hard to find ‘more of a sot than a teacher of kuttdb\^ Most 
fekis open a private ^alwa because it is a most honourable occupation 
and an easy way of earning a living; other ^alwas are connected with 
a mosque and supported by the mosque funds. 

The same system is still the only form of education for the vast 
majority of Sudanese and some 1,500 ^alwas are scattered about the 
Sudan teaching the recitation of the Qur’an in the traditional manner. 
Even this education is somewhat restricted since so many children have 
to start feeding cattle at the age of four. The Education Department 
has tried to stimulate the fekis to reach a higher standard by instituting 
short training courses and subsidizing the ^alwas of those who teach 
a little of the ‘Three Rs’. But they now realize that there is no hope 
for rural education within such a framework and it still remains true 
that no one who leaves a ^alwa is literate. Lord Cromer was quite 
right when he wrote that such schools are ‘as nearly useless as any 
educational establishments could be’.-^ 

The student of a ^alvja is known as a huwdr (pL hatrdn). When- 
ever he has completed a section {qism) the feki writes the first verse of 
the next on his slate and the boy takes it to his family, who then send 
the feki a present called haqq a^-shardfa. Every Wednesday each 
student takes some dura^ coo^ it and eats with the feki, and takes a 

* Muqaidama^ Cairo od., p, 397. * Op. cit., p. 398. 

3 Al-Jatiiz, Al-BaySn toa't^TahyJn^ i. 139. ♦ Modem Egypt (19 ii ed.), p. 879. 

1 
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litde to his home as baraka. Students act as the feki’s servants, having 
duties of firewood collection, clearing the ground, and so on. 

After about seven years’ work the boy recites the Qur’an three 
times before the feki. Then he is examined by another feki and if 
successful is pronounced a ^fiz. Unless he becomes a feki himself he 
soon forgets most of the Qur’an. 

The student lives normally at home and the feki belongs to the 
village, but in Darfur most Fur boys leave their homes at the age of 
7-9 and wander off with friends to a feki of whom they have heard. 
They are known as muhsjirtn and cultivate for the feki as payment 
Thus there grows up a village of muhsjinn varying in number from 
20 to 100 boys and youths. These groups have often caused trouble 
in the villages and in 1927 they started a rising at Dar Tabella which 
was soon quelled. The boy reads until the age of 16 and then becomes 
a feki himself or returns home, or, if he foils, migrates east Their day 
commences at four with the feki wielding a stick to get them up. They 
then chant in small groups around fires until sunrise. During the day 
they have other duties: they may work on the feki’s cultivation or 
grind grain whilst others collect firewood and draw watet On 
Tuesda)^ the small boys only go out in groups to beg grain at more 
distant places and return on the Friday. During the rains they do little 
else than cultivate for the feki. The muhsjinn fair a to the feki 

and if he happens to be the Imam of a village the villagers give him 
Zaks' asid fatra at 'Id al-Fitr. Learning the Qur’an to them is almost 
a magical practice and its accomplishment brings a sense of power.* 

In the east at about the age of 12 some boys continue their studies 
in zSuiiyas or mosques. Such students are called in the Tabaqat 
fuqarS' I- Urn (also talaha-^ sing, tslih) in contrast with the elementary 
fuqarS' l-Qur'Sn. Here the curriculum consists of two branches of 
learning studied simultaneously: Tawhid — theology, according to the 
madjihab of Al-A^'arl; and Fiqhy according to the maMhab of Ibn 
M^ik. 

The zSwiyas, centring round the shaikh’s home, combined the 

* The following account from At-TunIsI {J^oyage au Darfour, p. 293) shows that Darfur 
has advanced little since his visit (1803-13) : *L*instruction au Darfour cst fort peu avancde; 
la lecture du Coran y est tr^ imparfaitement enseignee. Une des principals raisons en est 
que, dans les dcoles, on n’apprend k lire le Coran que le soir, aprks la nuit close. Durant le 
jour, les enfants (les enfants mkles s’entend) car les filles n’apprennent jamais k lire) sont 
occupds k la garde des troupeaux j cc n’est que le soir, k leur retour des champs, qu’ils prennent 
leurs flanchettez et vont k Tdcole. Chacun d’eux, k tour de r 61 e, doit y apporter du bois pour 
faire du feu; quand le feu es,t bien allum^, les enfants s*accroupissent alentour, et, k la lumikre 
de la Hamme, ils se mettent k lire, k dcrire, k apprendre par coeur. Mais ces dtudes ont de 
mddiocres rdsultats, et ce que les F6riens savent du Coran se r^duit k bien peu de chose/ 
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functions of mosque, monastery, school, and college. Until the 
Egyptian period there were no other training establishments. Instruc- 
tion is given in two ways. Usually the students sit around the feki 
whilst he recites the text and commentary, adding his own glosses. 
Sometimes the pupils go up individually to the feki and recite the por- 
tion of the text they have been memorizing; the feki will make some 
comments and set or dictate another portion. Books are rarely used 
and the students take down the section on slates. 

The ‘sources’ — ^the Qur’an and HadiA — ^being without practical 
value, since dogma and legislation were fixed, have no place in their 
studies. The basis is fiqh and tauohid. But here again no critical study 
of the works of Ibn Malik or other founders of fiqh is made. ‘Abridge- 
ments’ had been produced by obscure individuals and these the students 
learnt by heart. No doctor could be found who would dare to express 
a personal opinion on a law or doctrine or try to assess the value of the 
knowledge of these authors; they were limited to writing commentaries 
{dk^rh) or glosses (ha^lya) on these ‘Abridgements’.^ 

In fiqh the two standard works used in the Sudan during the Funj 
period were the Risala of Ibn Abi Zaid of Qairawan (d. a.d. 996) 
and the Mu^tasar (Summary) of Khalil ibn Ishaq (d. a.d. i 365). 
In theology they studied the Muqaddama of As-SanusI (d. a.d. 1490) 
and some memorized his three treatises on the Creed i^aqdtid), A few 
are stated to have read kalam (scholastic theology) which, however, 
from a notice on Muhammad b. 'Adlan^ seems to be merely As- 
Sanusl’s short catechism Umm al-Bardhin (‘Mother of Arguments’).^ 
Methods of reading the Qur’an {tajwld^ the art of reciting it, and 
qird^St^ variant-readings) were also subjects of study. A few odd 
individuals are mentioned who read hadi^ and tafstr. The majority, 
however, read and taught little more than ^dll and the Risdla and 
the wide range of the school of the Shd*iqu 'Abd ar-Rahman b. Asid 
(d. 1715) is regarded as exceptional. The account of his school is 
worth quoting since it also gives us; 

day in the life of a feki of Khalwa\^ 

His pupil feki Muhammad b. Ar-Raida al-'Awdi relates: As soon as he had 
finished morning prayers he read the last day’s lesson on IQialil and when he 
had finished it, the Qur’Sn-students came to him and he corrected the tablets 

* Al-Mudawwl b. Muhammad al-MisrI (d. 1684) of Shendl wrote four commentaries on 
As-SanCsfs Unm d-BardhJn^ others on the Wusfdy the ^ugkrd and a hdsh^a ( fabagdi M. 30-t , 
S. 32). “ * Op. cit, M. 164, S. 172. 

3 A summary of the Umm aUBardhln is given in A. J, Wensinck, The Muslim Greedy 
pp. 275-6. ^ Tabaqdt^ M. 1 2-3-4, S. 130-I. 
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of the learners. Then he read the morning lesson on Khalil. Then there 
come to him those who were reading Al-KhargzL Al-Jazari, and Ash-Shatibi,* 
then those who were reading the ^ a^a^id and al-Akhdari and al-^AshmSwi.^ 
When he finished the muezzin came to him for the zuhr prayer and he per- 
formed the ablutions and prayed. When that was over he gave the midday 
lesson on Khalil until the muezzin called the ^asr prayer when he prayed. 
Then the students of tajwU and ^aqd*id and al-*AshmSwi and al-AUidari came 
to him and studied until the muezzin called the Maghrib Prayer. After 
praying he recited the text of IQialil from memory and with a single verse he 
recited a commentary {siydj) equal to a maqra of the Qur’an. Then they 
brought him his ^anqarlb on which he reclined whilst the Qur’Sn-students 
recited,^ two by two. Afterwards he performed th^Usid prayer and rested for 
a time whilst the fuqard had supper, when he took his whip and sat to hear the 
Qur’an-students recite the sub^ of the day.*^ When they had finished he rose 
and entered his ^alwa and one of the students brought a bundle of faggots, 
lit the fire, and started reading. The shaikh brought out his satchel in which 
were i6 qubbdsa^ and he faced the qibla whilst the student read to himself. 
When he had finished he took his whip and awoke the students for recitation 
and they washed their tablets and wrote (a new lesson). He had a thousand- 
bead rosary of tiny beads which he took and told whilst the students scriLbled 
on their tablets. When they had written the lesson he occupied himself 
solely with correction until the muezzin called for the Morning Prayer, after 
which he tested the last lesson on Khalil. On holidays he gave legal opinions 
{fatwds)y judgements and wrote amulets. Such was his habit until he aban- 
doned this world.^ 

The system of education outlined above: traditional, devoid of all 
joy and discovery, unadapted to rural needs, can never be made the 
basis of training of character and had it not been for the Sufi influence 
the Sudanese mind would have been sapped of all initiative and vitality, 
Ibn Khaldun realized this when he wrote that the constant reference 
to the past had ‘sapped originality and independence out of the Muslim 
mind’. 

4, THE MODERN ORGANIZATION OF THE ^ULAMA 

Whilst a few of these fekis were Shdffu the majority were Mdlild 
and the Sudanese remain attached to this MaMab to this day. The 

* Die 4 1 194. Wrote two poems in rhymed prose on the reading of the Qur’an. 

* These two were writers on fiqh. Al-Akhdarl (tenth century a.h.), wrote a Muhhta^ar 

fiVibddat'' aid madhhah Mslik b. Anas, ^ ColL ^arada to recite the set portion. 

^ sub'^ ad-dirasa (seventh of the weekly section). They have been learning in small sections 
and now recite it in full, being flogged if they have been lazy. 

^ These may be ‘pebbles’ for use like a sth^ j or for sortilege ; or, after recitation over them, 
for sale for use on graves (cf. Burckhardt, Nubia, p. 269). There is a v,l, qubbsda, 

^ This is a long programme, but no one acquainted with a feki of khalwa will need to 
inquire when he goes to sleep. 
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Egyptian conquest introduced the Hanafi MaMab^ that of the 
Turkish Empire, as the official code of all the courts; and, with the 
exception of the brief exile of the shari^a codes during the Mahdiyya, 
the Hanafi has continued to be the official code, though so far as their 
private life and communal duties is concerned the Sudanese stick to the 
Maliki code. We should remember that the ^art^a only touches a sec- 
tion of life and the establishment of British rule did not mean that the 
^art^a ceased to be the law of the land. It never was the law of the 
land and was applicable, so far as its administration in the courts is con- 
cerned, only by the declaration of the sovereign power. The British, 
except that they abolished slavery, rule much the same sphere as that 
of any Muslim state, for most have adopted codes based on European 
models; only questions relating to family (marriage, divorce, minors, 
succession), religious usages, institutions, and pious endowments 
(awqdf) come under the ^ari'a. 

Religious courts {mahakim sjiarfa) exist in every province and 
district headquarters. The judges (sing, pi. qudMt) are officials of 
the Legal Department of the Sudan Government. At their head are 
the Grand Qadi and the Muft.^ Their work is subject to a com- 
mittee of supervision. The Legal Secretary decides all questions of 
discipline and administration and the decisions of the qadts can be 
revised by the Higher Muhammedan Courts. The qdfis are chosen 
from Gordon College graduates and are trained at the Legal School 
attached to the College. Besides legal work their functions also include 
the administration of the mosques maintained by public funds. A 
board of ^ulamd exists to advise the Government with regard to the 
effect of legislation which might affect Muslim institutions and reli- 
gious feeling. 

The training of functionaries other than qdfis was in the houses of 
the ^ulamd until 1912 when Abu’l-Qasim Ahmad Hashim succeeded 
Muhammad al-BadawT as Shaikh aU^Vlamd. Abu’l-Qasim persuaded 
the Government to give land around the old mosque in Omdurman as 
v^aqf for the building of a new mosque and a religious college attached 
to it to be called aUma^had al-Hlmi, A subscription list was opened and 
;^Ei6,ooo collected and the Government allotted part of the market 
dues. It is administered by a Board of the 'TJlamS^ acting under the 
authority of the Legal Department. Teaching in the ma^had strictly 
followed that of the Azhar and the first examination took place in 

^ The mufn is a state adviser who can. explain the law and his decision is called a fatwd. 
The qddJ settles legal disputes. The Grand JJadl has always been an Egyptian until 1947 
when, as part of the policy of Sudanization, a Sudanese was appointed. 
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igao. There are three stages in the training: (i) four years’ elemen- 
tary, leading to the ^hsda awwaliyya — this training is not in the 
ma'had\ (2) four years’ intermediate, leading to the shahsda ahliyya^ 
when he is qualified to be a ma'^un (notary of marriages), a mu’adh- 
dhin, a faqih teaching outside the ma'had^ or a qaA'% clerk; and (3) four 
years’ higher, leading to the slwhada 'alimiyya^ i.e. he becomes an 
'slim. He is then qualified to be a Legal Assistant, or a teacher in the 
Ma'had.^ or iTnSm of a mosque. 

The influence of this class is confined to the towns. The agricul- 
turalists and pastoralists, as we have shown, are governed almost 
entirely by 'sda. For instance, the most solemn oath a Sudani can take 
is usually on the tomb of his shaikh, although according to fiqh this is 
makrSh (reprehensible). The nomads are governed by it even in the 
spheres where the sharVa rules more especially, such as problems of 
inheritance, guardianship, and marriage. The Baqqara drove out a 
sjiari'a judge who was sent to them. The custody of children after 
divorce is a right of the father, but it is an almost universal practice for 
the mother to get the girls. There is a clash going on at the present 
time between the marriage customs of the Za^awa and the ^ari'a. 
The legal authorities of tie Government in 1921 at the beginning of 
the process of decentralization (The Powers of Nomad Shaikh Ordi- 
nance), recognized the ruling of 'ada. This was extended in 1927 
under an ordinance of a similar title with the significant omission of the 
word ‘nomad’. T ribal laws therefore are valid for all local cases instead 
of the ^ri'a law if both parties to a suit agree to trial by the Tribal 
Court ^ 

j'. THE MOSQUES, THEIR STAFF AND CONGREGATIONS 

The natural mosque to any Sudanese is not some ugly brick struc- 
ture built to the designs of the P.W.D., such as one sees to-day in the 
principal towns, but an open space where a congregation can gather for 
salSi. The mosque square in Omdurman where the Mahdl and his 
Khalifa gathered together their thousands is a typical Sudanese mosque. 
If you go to a village in the Central Sudan you find that a mosque is 
a thorn enclosure with a straw and grass rSkSha at one side to shade the 
worshippers from the midday sun. In the north the mosque is a mud 
enclosure with either a rsksba or mud room for prayers during the 
heat of the day.* 

^ In urban centres if there is both a tribal and a sharf^a court in the same town, cases under 
the must be tried in the shfirl*^a court. 

^ It is of interest to recall that the first mosque at Kufa, built in a.d. 638 , was an area 
enclosed by a ditch with a covered colonnade running the length of one side. Among the 
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Such an enclosure, although it may only be delineated by a few 
stones, is called a masjid^ and before entering this area one must remove 
one’s footwear. Such a masjid is usually connected with a particular 
dervish order and the dhikr^ the main purpose of its existence, is per- 
formed there. It is then normally called a %dwiya. If there is a room 
within the enclosure for the performance of the Friday midday prayer, 
that room is called a if there is a Qur’an school there it is also 
called a ^alvoa. Confusion is sometimes caused since these four terms 
may all be used in reference to the same enclosure. The imam of a 
masjid who leads the prayers may be the ^altfa of the order, or the feki 
of the ^alwa^ or any respectable Muslim present 

The large mosque in the town is always 2ijami\ which is the place 
where the zuhr prayer on Fridays ought to be performed. These 
buildings have been built by Greek builders with a good deal of govern- 
ment money. The normal Sudanese does not feel at home in them as 
he does in the religious club atmosphere of the zawiya-masjid. 

The personnel of such zjami' must consist of a minimum of four: 
an imSm who leads the prayers; a ^atib^ the preacher; a servant; and 
a mu^ adhdht n to give the call to prayer. The larger mosques have 
many more. The functions of these officials need not be elaborated 
because they do not differ from those in other parts of the Islamic 
world. 

It should be recalled that Islam in its efforts to preserve unity places 
its emphasis only on the externals of religion. Creed is less important 
than ritual observance, for it is ritual which divides and defines men in 
religion. No one can be a heretic who observes the external duties 
which Islam prescribes. Iman (faith) and ihsan (righteousness) are 
private matters between the individual and God, Lip-service is paid 
by all to the ^ari^a rules, but observance naturally varies even within 
the same family. Compulsion is necessary to get general observance 
such as in the days of the Mahdiyya. Few perform all five ritual 
saldts daily and those who do have some incentive; either they belong 
to the teaching class, or are merchants who find a reputation for piety 
good for business, or are old men with plenty of time on their hands. 
The mtczSri^tn and people working in towns find two salSt all that 
they can manage. The effendiyya are hindered by the wearing of 
trousers and the nomads know no more than the ritual gestures. 
Spiritual emotion is for most men absent from salm^ though there 
are Islamic values in the discipline and regimentation of a religious 

Ya^qGbab in the Jez&n the rShSha is very high with many pillars which A. J. Arkell has 
suggested may be a survival of the motif upon which the Egyptian temple was built. 
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exercise. The very orthodox are more stirred by the ornate chanting of 
the Qur’an at feast or fest and the masses moved to ecst^y in the Mkr. 

The fest {sawm) of Rama(^n is much more strictly observed than 
ritual sal3t by the tnuzari^in^ though not by the nomads. Here they 
have been influenced by the dervish orders and not the ^arVa because 
the orders all stress the need for abstinence, whereas they have a 
substitute for salat in the awrSd. It has been suggested that there is a 
beh'ef that the observance of the Ramadan fest is an atonement for sins 
committed during the year. I have found little evidence of a belief in 
that form, though the belief is very universal that the observance 
brings special rewards in the hereafter. The eflFects of Ramadan are 
universal. It is a month of inertia. Everyone is sleepy and sulky- 
tempered, for, owing to the disarrangement of feeding at night, the 
digestive system is upset, even with the non-fasting children. 

No account is taken of the obligatory zakat^ the 2^ per cent, 
income-tax for the relief of the poor, but most people who can give 
voluntary sadaqSt. The zakst of the breaking of the fest (zakat al- 
Jitr)y though only sunna according to the Malikis, is scrupulously 
observed at any rate in the towns. 

The pilgrimage {hajj) to the Holy Places is a great ambition, but in 
spite of nearness to the HijSz not very many go.^ He who does returns 
under heroic conditions to be feasted and honoured, for his hajj brings 
to his femily the baraka of the Holy Places. Henceforth he is called 
al-Iiajj and his achievement is commemorated on his house which has 
its fa9ade whitewashed and designs illustrative of his journey painted 
on it. The Sudan always possesses a large floating pilgrim population 
of West Africans who spend a considerable time in it working for the 
means to proceed farther. The pilgrimage arrangements are under the 
supervision of the Government Most sail from Sawakin where they 
are medically examined. The pilgrimage is important because the 
returned pilgrims are strongholds of orthodoxy. 

In respect of sjutn^a prohibitions, that against the use of intoxicants 
has always been disregarded. Merisa forms an important item of 
ordinary diet and many JHm’w-houses are licensed. 

The chief festivals have received official recognition as public 
holidays. These are al-ld a§-Sag}ur (the lesser feast) or ^Id al-Fipr 
(the festival of the break-fast), treated as the greatest festival, during 
the three days after Ramadan and al-ld al-Kabir, loth to I2th Dhu’l- 
^ijja (also called 'Id al-QurhSn or 'Id al-JdhSt during which an 

^ Of die 8404 pilgrims who embarked from Sawakin during die 1946 ^jj season only 500 
were from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, all the rest were ‘westerners*. 
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unblemished sheep of a fixed age is killed by each family in memory of 
the sacrifice of Abraham. The Festival Prayer {salat al-Id) is common 
to both these. It is suma and always celebrated in the open air in the 
desert or open country. It consists of two rak'as followed by a two-part 
^utha. During these festivals new clothes are worn and visits are paid 
to friends for congratulation and present-giving and to the cemeteries 
and saints’ tombs. The Mawlid an-Nahi (the birthday of the Prophet) 
will be described in the following chapter. 
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Beliefs and Practices of Popular Islam 

A. SAINT-WORSHIP 

I. Saints in Islam: Muslim Idea of a Holy Man 

Ho, verily upon the friends (atoHyd’') of Allah there is 
no fear neither do they grieve. (Qur’Sn, x. 63.) 

E very Muslim believes that beside the visible order of believers 
there exists an invisible order of saints who, under the direction 
of Allah, manage the afiairs of the world for Him. So bound up are 
the saints with the religious life of Islam in the Sudan that to think of 
Allah without His intermediaries is impossible. 

Men of piety attracted attention through their alleged powers from 
the beginning of Islam, but no regular theory about them nor special 
cult developed until the rise of the dervish orders in the twelfth 
century a.d. All authority then came to be invested in the shaikh of 
the order who claimed to have powers of intercession with God and to 
perform miracles. Natuiallv when dead his followers continued to 
venerate him still as a ‘friend’ of God and their protector. 

The word wab in its religious sense may have to be translated as 
‘saint’, but we must avoid reading our own conceptions into the word. 
The idea of ‘nearness’ (to God)* which lies behind it needs to be 
brought out because it is essential in the development of the Muslim 
theory of saintship. In the Qur’an wait does not have a strict meaning,® 
but in the course of time it came to be applied to those who were felt 
to have a personal relationship with God. The word then lays stress 
not on saintliness but on personal relationship with God. The awliyS' 
are those who live in the presence of God. 

As a result of the development of this usage of the term wali^ the 
theory developed that God has granted to some of them spedal powers 
which even make the subsistence and governance of the world depend 
upon them. 

* /jTtf/r, plur. , is derived from vjals^ to be near. 

* jjur’in is applied to God as *Patron* or ‘Guardian* (ii. 258, iii. 61, xlv. 18, 

&c.); it is used for ‘guardian* m a general sense (ii. 282)5 and as ‘Friend* or ‘Ally* of God 
(x. 63). The popular sense of the word became common during the ninth century a.d. 
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'All al-HujwIrl states that God has chosen the saints to manifest 
His actions: 

God, then, has caused the prophetic evidence {Jfurhdn-i-nabawt) to remain 
down to the present day, and has made the Saints the means whereby it is 
manifested, in order that the signs of the Truth and the proof of Muhammad’s 
veracity may continue to be clearly seen. He has made the Saints the governors 
of the universes they have become entirely devoted to His business, and have 
ceased to follow their sensual affections. Through the blessing of their advent 
the rain falls from heaven, and through the purity of their lives the plants 
spring up from the earth, and through their spiritual influence the Muslims 
gain victories over the unbelievers.^ 

This government of the world has a nightly meeting of the saints, 
both dead and living, as its directive organization. Their head is the 
Quth (Axis) who is a saint living on earth in different incarnations. 
He is God’s official administrator in the world and constitutes the most 
vital link in the chain of union between the Creator (al-Haqq) and the 
creatures {aU^alq). 

Many of the Sufis have asserted heretically that by virtue of having 
attained unity with God the saints are higher than the prophets in rank. 
In actual fact to the masses they are. A prophet is certainly of less 
value to the community than a saint, for in the saint is embodied that 
longing for salvation which is inherent in all mem He is regarded as an 
embodiment of saving power quite apart from his personal piety or 
impiety. This is because the Muslim idea of a holy man has nothing 
to do with his personal merit, or attainment of holiness through pain 
and suffering, prayer and meditations it is rather a mechanical con- 
ception and does not involve the personal will. The saints are people 
‘honoured’ by God with His special favour, and the way in which this 
honour is manifested is through their possession of haraka^ whereby 
miracles {kardmdt) are performed on their behalf. A miracle (karama) 
is an honour.* The purity of a saint’s life or doctrine is of secondary 
importance; if he can work miracles, that is enough, he is a saint and 
therefore one to be feared and one whose protection is to be sought^ 

* Kaskf ahMahjUh^ trans. R. A. Nicholson, p. 213. 

^ D. £. Macdonald has pointed out that the kardmSt (thaumaturgic gifts) of the saints are 
closely akin to the^ap^ftara of i Cor. xii. 9, worked by divine grace. Mufi% 3 t has become 
synonymous with dya (sign), i.e. miracles in the conventional sense, which are recognized 
by orthodox Islam only in the prophets and are Acts of God performed through a prophet to 
prove his mission {dd^a), 

3 The same attitude is adopted to the tombs of Christian saints in Muslim countries, 
many of whom, of course, are in the Muslim calendar. In the Sudan, which does not have 
indigenous Christian saints, the only example is that of the festival of Mar Jirjis (the Prophet 
al-Khidr of popular Islam) at the church dedicated to him in ]^alfaya. As a result of the cure 
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A saint without miracles is no saint at all; but when it is remembered 
that converting a sinner,^ clairvoyance, telepathy, and firdsa (the art 
of divination from the physiognomy or actions of a person) are 
karamdt^ and that these are the commonest of phenomena among 
ecstatics, it will be seen that it is not difficult to attain to «;^//-ship. 
It is absurd to look for ethical signs of saintship, for if the holy one’s 
consciousness is absorbed into God, his body can hardly be held 
accountable for its actions. This does not mean that the ascetic virtues 
are not admired, but that they have nothing to do with the holiness. 

Baraka^ literally ‘benediction’, means holiness in the Muslim sense 
of something given by God. The whole conception has its roots in 
pre-Islamic beliefs in a wonder-working force, re-set in a new form in 
Islam, and therefore with new tendencies, through it being regarded 
as a ^hlemn^ from God. Baraka is possessed in its highest degree by 
the saints and is bestowed arbitrarily by God regardless of merit; 
although the conception is not absent that exceptional piety and asceti- 
cism, can, as it were, force God’s hand and make Him bestow it. It 
is universally believed in the Sudan that the baraka of a saint can also 
be transmitted to his posterity. This accounts for the fact that men 
whose conduct is so vile as to offer the worst possible example to others, 
are yet venerated because they are regarded as having inherited this 
supernatural power from a wait ancestor. Thus we get in the Sudan 
whole feki villages which live to a large extent on the credulity of the 
masses. Baraka can also be claimed by certain acts such as the recitation 
of the Fdtiha^ which is caught by the symbolic act of raising the hands 
during the recitation and then transferred by drawing the palms down 
over the face.* 

The Christian must beware of judging the saints of Islam by his 
own standards and strive to understand Muslim requirements in a 
saint. The saints were the product of a religious environment which 
needed them and they have been a real means of providing a living 
religion to the masses to whom orthodox Islam was an empty show. 
Compare the attitude of the worshippers at a mosque, with its dignified 
formal ritual, with that of those at the shrine of a saint, where the people, 

of a madman his feast (16 Nov.) has come to be associated with his miracle-working presence 
and on that date hundreds of Muslims as well as Christians visit the church, perform sacrifices, 
and make vows. 

* Cf. fabaqit of Wad Daif Allah, biographies of * AwiSdo b. * Umar and Salman at- 
TawwilT. 

* Baraka^ as we shall see later, can be possessed by natural objects as well as humans. 
Harmless idiots are also thought to possess baraka, since God has taken their personality to 
Himself; but maniacs are thought to be possessed by jkn or devils, whereby the participle 
majnUn, possessed. 
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men, women, and children alike, freely express their devotion to one 
who was the guardian of their ancestors and is their protector to-day, 
one who is ‘near to God’ now as then, who hears their pathetic 
supplications and intercedes with the remote One. 

2 . Peculiarities of Saint-worship in the Sudan 

Belief in holy-men, both living or fuqard) and dead 

(awliyd^ or sdlihtn) and their cult, all came ready-made to the Sudan, 
where it found a fertile field for its reception; for the Sudanese entered 
into the cult with an enthusiasm which formal observances could never 
evoke. To-day, in spite of the spread of modern education, there has 
been almost no diminution in saint-worship. Some of the effendiyya, 
it is true, such as Gordon College graduates and also the ultra- 
orthodox, may scoff at it, but to the masses belief in the saints and the 
efiicacy of their haraka^ with all that this involves of powers of inter- 
cession and miracle, is the essence of their religious life. Even the 
effendi has no control over the harlm and would on no account refuse 
to allow his son to be ornamented with the charms of some pious feki, 
nor would he throw away his own hijdk 

The saints of the Sudan, in spite of the comparatively recent 
islamization of the country, are innumerable and most of them are 
indigenous. Their names spring immediately to the people’s lips at 
times of illness, distress, and danger. Pilgrimages are constantly made 
to their shrines both to show reverence and to receive a share of the 
blessing [liH-taharruh), The saints are all connected with the religious 
orders and many of the most important will be mentioned in the 
following chapter. The lives of those who flourished under the Funj 
regime for the three centuries from a.d. 1500 to 1 800 are to be found 
in the Tabaqdt of Wad Daif Allah (d. 1809).^ This book not only 
gives 260 biographies of a motley throng of ascetics, mystics, and 
thaumaturges, revealing their diverse personalities and mode of life, 
their visions and miracles, but also gives an illuminating insight into 
the religious life of the Sudanese masses of to-day; for these biographies 
are a mirror in which are reflected the ideals and yearnings, the humour 

^ The JabaqSt has been studied by H. A. MacMichael {Hist ii. 217-306) and S. Hilldsoa 
{S,N.R. vi. 1 9 1-230) both of whom give copious extracts. S. Hillelson also edits and trans* 
lates two biographies in his Sudan Arabic T^exts (pp. 172-203). There are two editions from 
different manuscripts, MandU (1930) and Ibrihhn Sidaiq (1930). In the references which 
follow Mandll’s will be indicated by M, and Sidaiq^s by S. The Arabic of the book is fascinat- 
ing because of its colloquial st}de and freedom from the turgidity of the schoolmen. It differs 
considerably from other lives of the saints, like that of Sbi*iSnI, in that they are composed 
mainly of 'sayings*, whereas Wad Daif Allah’s book is mainly biographicaL 
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and pathos, the common sense and folly, of the people who worship 
them. Caricatures as they are of the inner life of the Sudanese, they 
are also idealizations of it. 

These men vary considerably in type and direction; some lived lives 
of religious intoxication; others quiet lives of sober sobriety; some were 
ascetics, living in retreat, subjecting themselves to great austerities; 
others savoured to the full the pomps and vanities of the world. Mystic- 
ism so completely pervaded the Sudan that most of the representatives 
of the shart^a were also representatives of this deeper aspect of religious 
life. Most of these holy men therefore claim to have studied both formal 
law and Sufism under accredited teachers whose names are invariably 
mentioned by Wad Daif Allah. A t)rpical example is that of KhSjall 
b. ^Abd ar-Rahman (d. 1742): 

He was bom on the Island of Tuti and entered the khalwa of the faqlra 
'Ai^ bint walad Qaddal. He studied kaldm (dogmatic theology) and 
(mysticism) under faki Arbab and mastered Khalil under Az-Zain 
walad Saghairun, being one of those who united the study of Sufism and Fiqh} 

Some, however, did not regard the dryness of orthodox study as 
compatible with progress in the Sufi Path. Others were quite illi- 
terate. One saint it is related read the Qur’an as far as the Surat az- 
Zilzila and then gave it up. It is related of * Abd ar-Raziq Abu Qurun 
(d. A.H. 1070, A.D. 1659) 

when a disciple of Sh. BSsbar, named ' Ali wad Moj, saw the people flocking 
to 'Abd ar-Raziq, seeking his intercession with God and his barakcj he said, 
‘how can these people follow an illiterate man ! Basbar deserves this popular- 
ity more than he’. 'Abd ar-Raziq read his thoughts and said, ‘may God make 
vou see what I see’. He touched him and Wad Moj saw the Kdba before his 
very eyes.^ 

We read of one ^Abd al-Majid b. Hamad al-Aghba^(d. 1710) that 
he was 

one of those who practised what he preached, following closely the laws of the 
(Jur’an and the sunna and taking no notice of censure when following the way 
of God. He was one of the masters of esoteric sciences so that he could tell 
men the secrets of their consciences, yet, when his two disciples, Sa*d and 
Hammad, the sons of the faki Samih, asked his advice about studying Khahl 
at al-Qoz, he said to them ‘go and get married and have children to succeed 

* Jahaqat^t M. 71, S. 74. 

^ Op. cit. M. 135, S. 142. *Abd al-Q 3 dir al-JIlanT makes use of the tradition that God has 
created 70,000 veils of light and. shade between the believer and the Ka*ba, here symbolizing 
‘that Presence unseen by the eye which indwells the Divine world’ (Al-gh^, i. 242). 
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you, for your lives will be shortened in studying Khalil*, The event happened 
as he foretold. They completed eight readings of Khalil and then God brought 
their lives to an end.^ 

The Sudan has its own peculiar theories of saintship. Idris b. al- 
Arbab said: 

there are three categories of saints, higher, middle and lower. The lower is 
that the saint can fly in the air, walk on the surface of the water, and has powers 
of clairvoyance. The middle is that God gives him creative powers {ad~darajat 
al-kawniyya), which means that he says to a thing ‘Be !* and it is {kun wa 
kdn). Thisisthecategory to which my ‘son* Daf' Allah belongs. The highest 
degree is the Qutbdniyya? 

Their theories about the Quth are not at all clear. ‘Shai^ Hasan 
wad Hasuna was asked about the rank of Musa ibn Ya'qub. He said, 
“he holds the rank of fard among the Sufis. This is other than the 
Quth^ the four awtad^ the seven nujabod and the forty abdaL Their 
number (i.e. the afrad) is equivalent to that of those who took part in 
the Battle of Badr (that is 300) and they hold in relation to the Qutb 
the status of privates (to the general).*’ ’ ^ Here he is clearly referring to 
the Qutb as the ‘Axis of the universe*. But normally when applied to 
a saint it means that he has reached this third degree of saintship. This 
same man Musa b, Ya'qub is called by Daf' Allah ‘the divine Axis 
and eternal Helper (of the epoch)’.^ Again, it may mean no more than 
a ‘graduate*, for we read of Daf' Allah wad Idris that ‘many benefited 
from his teaching and forty of his disciples attained the degree of 
qutbSniyya in '/Aw, saldh^ and din^ not the qufbSniyya known to the 
Sufls*,^ In an ijaza (certificate) given by 'Abdar-Rahman ibn Jabir to 
Ibrahim ibn Unun Rab'a we read, ‘I appoint him a qutb in ranL*^ 

How does a Sudanese become a saint? If we examine the lives of 
these awHyd" we find that many members of the iamily of a wait tend 
to become saints. The tendency seems to be dormant in them, but can 
become manifest through election or special exercises. The ^alifa 
of a great saint, who is usually of his family, automatically inherits his 
baraka along with the office. Some seem to have attained saintship by 

^ op. cit. M. 1 2 1-2, S. 129. 

* Op. cit. M. 79-80, S. 86. Cf. also the account of^AwwQda b. *Umar (op. cit. M. 118). 
The saint mentioned above is Daf * Allah b. Muhammad Abu Idils. 

3 Op. cit., biog, of Musa b. Ya*qGb, M. 145, S, 152-3. 

^ Al-Qutb ar-rabbanl wa’l-ghawth af-famadanl. 

^ Cf. the modem usage of quth applied to one who is pre-eminen;t in his profession, e.g. 
kuvja qutbun mm aqtsM s-stySsa — he is unequalled in diplomacy, 

^ Op. cit M. 32, S. 33. See below p. 203, n. 2. 
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genuine asceticism. Most marked the professional religious life out as 
a career in a land where few other careers were open^ by simulating 
ecstasy and practising magic. There are not wanting in the accounts 
of the Tabaqat references to many women saints though the author 
does not give them special notices in his Lives. ^ 

There are a number of accounts in the Tabaqat of the occasion 
when illumination first came to a man that he was one of the chosen. 
It will be seen that there is no question of personal merit nor of attain- 
ment by procession from one stage {rnaqam) to another culminating in 
thQ fans' (absorption into Deity) of the Sufi philosophers. Fans' was 
attained without any preparation. They would have agreed with the 
saying, ^one “attraction’’ (jadhba) from God is equal to all the work 
of mankind and jinn'. 

Visions are the pretext alleged by these saints, and visions still play 
an important part to-day in Sudani religious life. In many of the 
accounts the vision is that of flying through the various heavens and 
having audience with the Prophet, for vision of the Prophet is regarded 
as authentic since Satan cannot assume his form.^ This kind of vision 
has some connexion with the mVsj legend. The Mahdl was later to 
follow the same method. There can be no doubt about the reality of 
the occurrence of these visions and hallucinations, for a dervish to-day 
who lives in a continual hypnoidal state has similar visions. Here is an 
example from the nineteenth century. It is related of Ahmad al-Huda, 
a follower of Mul^mad b. al-Mukhtar (d. 1882) who introduced the 
Tijaniyya into the Sudan, that 

he reached an extreme state of jadhb (rapture) and wandered about in many 
lands. HdP used to overpower him and he reached fand' . He used to go into 
a trance and remain in it, prostrate on the ground, neither eating nor drinking 
and not recovering consciousness for forty days until he associated with our shaikh 
who completed his training. When the Sayyid (Muhammad b. al-Mukh^r) 
used to speak about the divine verities to the chief ^ulamd the speech used to 
go higher and higher until it passed far beyond their comprehension, so that 
he used to say, ‘Now you don’t understand what I say, but this inanimate 
object sitting here understands’, and points to Ahmad al-Huda who was 
possessed by a kdi, so that one looking at him would suppose him to be 
inanimate.'* 

* Cf. Abu Dilaiq^s nomination of his daughter * A*isha to succeed him as (op. cit. 

M. 16, S. 18). 

* In the ^ahlh of Bul^rl (iv. 1 3 5) on the authority of Anas it is reported that the Prophet 
said, *He who sees me in a dream, actually sees me, for Satan cannot impersonate me.* 

^ IfSl is the state of ecstasy as a divine gift. 

^ Ar-Risdlat as^sadisa^ p. 20. 
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The account of how illumination first came to Sharaf ad-Dln, 
shows how the call came to one who did not consciously seek to follow 
the religious life. It was told to Wad Daif Allah by his father as 
follows: 

The story of his initiation was told to me by faki HijSzi, the grandson of 
^aikh Idris. He said that the faki 'Abd ar-Raziq wad *Iwaida said: ‘I went 
into seclusion for purposes of worship and suffered greatly from a pain in my 
side. It troubled me so much that I left the khalwa (cell), ^aikh Sharaf ad- 
Din was staying in Al-Hijair, so I went to visit him. I found him reclining in a 
rdkuba, facing the qtbla^ and with people surrounding him. I sat down behind 
the people saying to myself: Fll see him when he finishes. But he called me 
without having looked in my direction, and said, ‘‘Is it that fellow 'Abd ar- 
Raziq?” I said “Yes”. He said, “Does a pain in your side make you leave 
your retreat?” He said to a man sitting in front of him, “0 Mahfal, the reason 
for my taking the tarlqa from Shaikh *Abd Allah al-Halanqi was that I was 
engaged to my cousin and left for the south together with my uncle’s son whom 
I wanted to hire out for recitations so that I might gain sufficient to enable 
me to marry her. When we arrived at Abu Haraz we found that the trading- 
caravan had left before us for Wad Madani, so we said ‘Let us visit Shaikh * Abd 
Alkh and then we’ll overtake the caravan.’ We found him reclining in the 
shade of the mosque and facing it.” A faqlr was massaging him. He called 
out to me without having seen me, “Is it that fellow Sharaf ad-Din wad Burn ?” 
“Yes,” I replied. He said, “Three days ago a saint came to me and said, ‘A 
boy will come to you on his way south. Detain him, initiate him into the Way, 
and be his mursMd^ ” Then they brought us food and we ate. The brethren 
said to me, “You are very fortunate.” I said to them, “But I want nothing 
better than my cousin,” Then the Shaikh said, “Rise and wash your clothes 
and your body.” I did so and returned and found him with a gourd of milk. 
He then gave me a handful of the milk and a thousand-bead rosary and said, 
“Go into retreat for eight days and recite Jl-Hayy al-Qayyiim 50,000 times 
after each prayer.” Whikt I was in retreat a man came to me carrying an iron 
rod with which he struck me, but neither did I turn to him nor stop my reciting. 
On the eighth day a faqtr came to me and said, “The Shaikh calls you.” I 
found that he had performed his ablutions for the Noon Prayer. He started^ 
the prayer and I followed. Thereupon I saw the world from the ground to 
the Throne of God and the thoughts of all men were revealed to me. I became 
greatly distressed and when one of the disciples blamed me for it, I told him 
all that had happened to me. When I told him he said, “We have been 
seeking this and have not seen it.” From the moment that I told him all that 
I was seeing vanished. Then the Shaikh asked me saying, “What have you 
seen ?” and when I told him “I saw this and that, but when I told the disciples 

* Airama i.e. to say *God is greatest', the taiitraiu* with which words 

one ‘enters into prayer*, and from which moment any action outside the prayer is 
(unlawful). 

K 
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of it, it vanished” he said, ‘‘In my opinion you are like a jinni} You 

aren’t worthy to be trusted with the secrets of God.” I wept bitterly. Then 
he ordered me to wash my clothes, take a bath and go into retreat a second 
time. This I did and by the grace of God what I saw the second time has not 
left me to this day. That was how I started.’^ 

The following about al-Musallami’s-Saghlr might be regarded as 
a Sudanese parallel to the conversion of al-Ghazali: 

He started in this wise. After he had completed the reading of ^alil and 
the Risaldj he travelled to see Shaikh Daf ' Allsh (al *Araki b. Abu Idris). He 
entered the khalwa where the children were being taught. He said to the 
teacher, ‘I have come from the desert.’ So he started him off with his A.B.C.S 
and the children helped him with his slate and laughed at him. Then the 
Shaikh came* and found him so engaged. He said ‘Come here, O fapr\ 
Aren’t you a learned man ?’ He said, ‘No.’ The Shai^ said, ‘I see on you the 
mark of learning, unless you tell us the truth you won’t benefit from us.’ He 
replied, ‘My knowledge has profited me nothing. I have come seeking your 
spiritual help.’ Then the ^ai]di initiated him into the Path, slaughtered for 
him a goat and ordered him to eat it. He went into retreat for seven days 
and when he came out he could see the universe from the Throne to the 
earth.^ 

There are not wanting among these men saints who went as far as 
Al-Hallaj, identifying themselves with God by virtue of having 
zxX2Axi&iifana\ ‘The Shail^ Balal ash-Shaib b. at-T^ib said : “the name 
of my ‘father’ Daf'AIl^ is the Greatest Name of God.” When he 
used to write an amulet he wrote nothing else but “Daf ' Allah, Daf ' 
Allah, . . throughout.’^ 

Many of these saints, like Sufis elsewhere, claim that they are not 
subject to the slmn^a rulings which govern the lives of ordinary folk. 
Such men when they actually contravene the shari^a are called 


* AiSrtk jinniyyan mpftSsan, The above translation is the Sudanese usage. Lane gives 
matmSs, one who keeps nothing in mind. 

* Op. cit M. 91-2, S. 98-9. Hillelson vi. 213-17) translates accounts of the 

coming of the initial illumination to ^asan wad ^asuna and SSlih b. Ban an-Naqa. 

3 Op. cit. M. 22, S. 24. 

+ Op. cit. M. 80, S. 86, biog. of Daf' Allah b. Mu^iammad AbQ Idris. The ecstatic 
theophanic utterances of one in the state off and* are called ^Jiathdt (cf. As Sarraj, Kitdh aU 
Luma^fi* l-Ta§awwuf, edit. R. A. Nicholson, pp. 375-409). SAat^ in the Sudan is applied 
to any kind of extravagant sayings or poems uttered during the ecstasy of the a^/^-cxcrcises. 
The fahaqdt quotes some uninteresting examples. In the Tijdniyya MajaUa (vi. 22) we 
read of Shaikh Mutiammad al-Khair that he lived in state of perpetual/<z«J’ in the society of 
his Shai^, Muhammad b. al-Mukht 5 r, the introducer of the Tijaniyya to the Sudan during 
the Turko-Egyptian period and uttered such weak sAai^t as 'my father is Al-Yaztd and the 
a^e all drunkards’* 
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maldmatiyya (blameworthy, antinomians).^ We read of Muhammad 
al-Hamim that 

he belonged to the maldmatiyya who are a class of Sufis who do blameworthy 
things in contravention of the sjiarfa in order to incur the people’s disapproval. 
Some seek to destroy their critics, whilst others seek such disapproval for the 
good of their souls and from fear of the dangers of popularity.^ 

We are told that Muhammad aHIamlm stole someone else’s concu- 
bine, married two daughters of one father, and had seven wives at the 
same time, all contraventions of the ^arVa. At the celebrations of his 
marriage to Halima, daughter of the makh of Atbara, one of ninety 
women he married, the slave girls sang ‘the shai^ worships God and 
curses Iblis, but is a slave to the coaxing words of Halima’, and he 
answered, ‘It is even so.’^ 

God’s favour (kardma) is shown to these men in two ways. All 
saints are believed to possess esoteric knowledge (^ulum and to 

associate freely with the Prophet, Al-Khidr, the Qutb, and other 
eminent saints {rijdl aU^aih\ whereby they speak intuitively about 
hidden things; and also that they possess the power of performing 
miracles or rather that God performs miracles on their behalf. These 
are often called ^awdriq al-dddt — ^what breaks the natural order of 
things. 

The ability to perform miracles depends on the strength of the 
saint’s haraka, A Sudani’s faith always tends to be placed in persons. 
To-day they say of, healing by ^avdlma (incantation), ‘the haraka is in 
the palms and not in the letters’,'^ though with some methods (e.g. 
inhaling burnt texts), they think of the baraka as being in the huruf. 
The double process is usually necessary — ^the interaction of the haraka 
of the feki and that of the symbol. 

The karamdt of the saints are infinite in their variety. The most 
notable saint of the Jezira, Hasan wad Hasuna (d. a.d. 1664), whose 
grandfather came from Spain, had the widest range. Some of the karamdt 
may be explained psychologically, but most are deformed or exagger- 
ated accounts of some simple happening, or of those states common to 

* A Sufi was thought to be free of iharfa restrictions owing to his special relationship to 
God; being one with God he naturally obeyed God’s laws. In time some found this a useful 
pretext to live an immoral life under a cloak of sanctity. *A 1 T al-Hujwirl writes, *he who 
abandons the law and commits an irreligious act, and says that he is following the rule of 
**blame”, is guilty of manifest wrong and wickedness and self-indulgence’ {Ka^ al Mahjob^ 
edit. R. A. Nicholson, p. 65), 

* fabaqSt^ M. 142, S. 149. See also account of Isma*ll b. Sh. Makki’d-DaqaHishI (M. 27, 
S.29). 

3 Op cit, S. 1 50, M. 142, 


^ Al-baraka fi’l kufuf mush fi’l-huruf. 
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ecstatics, or^ more generally, the inventions of their followers. It may 
be interesting to give some examples from the treasury of the Tabaqdt 
since they are continually on the people’s lips and help us to understand 
them. They may be arranged under the following grouping: 

(1) Healing^ usually by though here is an example of heal- 

ing by psychological methods, when ^cmma failed, by IGiojall b. 'Abd 
ar-R^man, who died in 1742, and whose quhha is at Halfaya. He is 
reckoned as one of the greatest saints: 

Fatima bint 'Ubaid was seriously ill and at the point of death. The Feki 
an-Nur went to jOiojali and said: ‘My Lord, Shail^ Hasan used to bring the 
dead to life, now I want you to ask God to revive her and I have vowed for 
you her male slave Qasm Allah.’ So he made an incantation in the water of 
the rakwa^^ and gave it to Feki an-Nur for her. They spooned the water into 
her mouth, but she rejected it, because she was at death’s door. Very late at 
night she addressed an-Nur in a very faint voice, saying, ‘I am well, for I have 
seen Shaikh Khojali standing by this chest and he prodded me with his stick 
and said, “arise.” ’ Thereupon Feki an-Nur rose up immediately and rode to 
Tutii Island. He found the Feki Ahmad, the son of the Shail^ going to the 
mosque and cried, ‘Good news, Bitt *Ubaid is well !’ Ahmad said, ‘the Shaikh 
has been shut in the ihalwa up to this very moment. He said (to me), ‘I am 
exhausted, I and the Angel of Death have contended together for the spirit of 
Bitt 'Ubaid and he left her to mtP 

(2) MukMafdt (unveilings, divination) knowledge of hidden 
things: thoughts, the future, clairvoyance, telepathic gifts, &a This 
is a vast field. Here is an example of the commonest type, the fore- 
telling of the future: 

The Shaikh Ban an-Naqa was once seriously ill. Some of the brethren 
visited him and said to him, ‘You are ill and haven’t a male child, all your 
children are females.’ He said, ‘My wife Bitt Salih is pregnant and will bring 
forth a male child and I will not die until he becomes as tall as a sword.’ It 
happened as he said, for his son Shaikh Salih relates, ‘I didn’t attain maturity 
until seven years after my father’s death.’^ 

It is related of Al-MusallamI that: 

He went out with his disciples and put up with a hermit. The man was 
very sorry for himself saying (in his heart) ‘he who has neither society nor 
wealth will always mourn his lost years’. Al-Musallami penetrated his thoughts 
and said, ‘Society is valueless and money will not last for ever. He who doesn’t 
engage himself in remembering God will die grieving. We are sufficient unto 
ourselves.’^ 

* On hcalmg by see p. 167. 

^ Leather ablution bottle. Here he makes incantation in the water itself, not by washing 
words oflf a /( 5 j. * Op. cit. M. 75, S. 7S-9. 

Op. cit- M. 36, S. 38. * Op. cit. M. 23-4, S. 25. 
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(3} Metamorphosis of themselves, or others, or things. We read 
of *AIl al-Laba(tt that: 

'Abd al-Hafiz al-KhatIb Abu^l-Khatib 'Amm5r asked for the hand of his 
sister who was called Labadiyya and his mother said to 'Ali, ‘O Entranced, 
* Abd al-Hafiz, the son of butter and honey, wants to marry your sister.’ He 
said to her ‘Bring a capacious ztr, call the water-carrier and fill it with water.’ 
She did as he ordered. Then he said, ‘Bring another and fill it with water 
also’, and she did it. But when he said ‘bring a third and fill it’, she and her 
women began to laugh and said, ‘Fill us just these two’- But he said, ‘Bring a 
third, the bounty of God is unbounded.’ She refused, thinking that he was 
talking in a trance. Then he dipped his cudgel into the two zfrr, one after the 
other and stirred them saying, ‘In the name of God the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, alif, ba, ta, to, jim, ha, to.’ Thereupon that water was trans- 
formed into yellow clotted butter and the second into honey. His mother said, 
‘Let us bring you the third.’ He said ‘The opportunity has gone.’ Then they 
married 'Abd al-Hafiz to Labadiyya.^ 

To-day they still say of any powerful feki, ‘he is a feki who can 
curdle water’,^ 

(4) Power over the elements\ levitation, walking on water; control 
over animals and inanimate objects. 

HajS ibn *Abd al-Latif b. ash-^aiHi Hamad wad Zarruq was born at 
Shanbat. A wonderful karamawz.% manifested on his behalf^ which was wit- 
nessed by Shaikh Khojali. He relates, ‘the Shaikh Haja married a woman of 
Tuti Island called Zainab bitt Balia. He died one afternoon i^asr) and it was 
impossible for the people to take the bier to the East owing to the shortness of 
time and the river was in flood and overflowing the bank. While the people 
were wondering what to do, the sun changed from west to east. Thereupon 
they carried the corpse to the East and buried him with his fathers (on the 
mainland).’ Someone said to Shaikh lOiojali, TDid you see this with your own 
eyes or did you hear about it?’ He said, ‘I saw it plainly, I and the other 
children were playing tip-cat {daqal) ; and the people who were sitting in front 
of the mosque in the afternoon shade had to change over to the forenoon shade 
behind the mosque. The women ceased wailing and started luluings of joy.’^ 

Here is a flying story related of Muhammad Qaili by Musa Wad 
Rayya: 

I left Hal&ya for Egypt and with me was a faqlr called Wad Feki travelling 
for the pilgrimage. We were entertained at the khalwas of Muhammad 
Qaili whilst waiting for the caravan. We used to pray the five daily prayers 
with him and one day we were awaiting him to lead us in the Morning Prayer 
when we saw him flying between heaven and earth. He alighted at the door 

^ Op. cit. M. 112, S. 1 19. 

^ ^aharat lahu karama *ajlba. 


* Hu faki yarawwib 4 Ima (colloq.). 

* Op. cit. M. 169, S. 178. 
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of iis khalwa and made a few hops as he alighted like a hawk. Then he 
entered his Halwa and didn’t pray with us. As for Wad Feki as soon as he 
saw him flying immediately he left the ^alwa a bewildered wanderer and 
no one has heard since whether he is living or dead. The ^aikh came out of 
the ^alwa in a distressed state and counselled me to keep my mouth shut 
about what Fd seen.* 

(5} Restoring the dead to life\ It is related of the versatile Hasan 
wad Hasuna: 

Wad Abbakr was drowned in the river at al-Khu shshS b and remained three 
days under water. They asked Hasan to perform the prayers over his disciple. 
He said, cannot be the same Hasan in the eyes of my Lord otherwise my 
disciple could not have been drowned for three days and I not know it.’ When 
he saw the corpse he said 'Rise’, and he rose and his spirit pervaded his body.^ 
After that he married and had a son called Bakr. ... It is related that Shaikh 
Hasan always went bareheaded, ^aikh Idris related, ‘Shai^ Hasan said that 
if he put anything on his head and said to a dead person “rise”, he will rise, 
A man came to him carrying two dead birds. The ^aildi took them, put the 
sleeve of his ^amts over his head and they flew away,’^ 

This haraka was not only used to do good but could be used de- 
structively to punish evil-doers. The saint is then called 'attsb 
li-'Zrzalama (destroyer of tyrants): 

Badowi wad Mimat seized by force the house of a disciple of 'Abd ah 
gadir ibn Idris called Abraq Abu Sha'ban. The Shaikh sent a messenger to 
ask him (Badowi) about it. He took a handful of earth and said, 'give him 
this’. When the ShailA heard about it he cursed him {ida 'alaiiu) saying, 
‘May this (i.e. earth) enter your mouth and come out of your anus.’ Imme- 
diately it entered his mouth and came out of his anus and he died. Then the 
^ailA went down to the river on his tawny horse to take a bath. They 
screened him with a fria (woman’s wrap) whilst bathing. The brother of 
Badowi came and yelled from the east bank, ‘You fellow there having a bath, 
what’s that wailing from Shaikh Badowi’s ?’ He didn’t reply. Then the man 
shouted to him a second time and the ^ai^ said, ‘If God will, may you follow 
him,’ and he died at that very moment, so they were both buried at the same 
time.'* 

They often seem to have used it too for their own purposes on 
someone who annoyed them. Those who disbelieve and scoff at their 
pretensions are made to suffer for it The Sudanis are very susceptible 
to suggestion and the curse of such a man had great power. Their 

^ Op. cit. M. 158, S. 166-7. 

® TamdJat rulfuhu. According to Islamic thought ruh is a material or semi-physical 
substance; cf. Ka^ aUMahjsh (196, 262) where it is called a fine, created substance 
or body (yVVw) placed in the sensible body like sap in green wood. 

3 Op. cit. M. 49, S. 51-2. ♦ Op, cit M. 137, S. 145. 
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belief in fatalism kept them from questioning acts which we should 
consider immoral. We read in the biography of Sharaf ad-Din of such 
a cursing related as miracle: 

He was honoured with many miracles. One of them is that he was afflicted 
with syphilis and the people of Nasri said, ‘the Shaikh has contracted syphilis.* 
So he prayed against them (da^d ^alaikim) with the words, ‘O God, if (it is 
true that) I have not visited the place of syphilis, then smite them with it, by 
the power {barakd) of Shai^ "All wad Burri.* Thereupon everything in 
Nasri was smitten, human beings, animals, children, and even trees, were 
covered with ulcers.^ 

The process of canonization is continuous and new saints are 
always being added to the calendar. Omdurman, which is a new city,^ 
though to-day the nerve-centre of Sudanese religious life, now has 
three qubbaSy numerous other tombs, and at least a hundred bayandt 
One of the qubbas is that of Qarib Allah (d. 1930}, a khalifa of the 
Sammaniyya Order, whose following call his branch {far^) of the 
Order, the Qaribiyya. The other two are Daf' Allah ‘al-Gharqan* 
(d. 1917) of the Qadiriyya, a pupil of Muhammad Badr, and Wad al 
BadawT (d. 191 1) who is not a walty but was al-^ulamd in the 
early days of the present regime. In the Jezira, the Ya'qubabi 
khalifa, Shaikh Hajju ^Abd al-Qadir al-Masi^ (d. 1930) became a 
recognized viall in his own lifetime.^ 

The Muslim idea of a holy man opens up a vast field for imposture 
and many who pose as such live immoral lives. There are always some 
such as Qarib Allah who have genuine claim to be honoured on 
account of lives of real piety and ascetidsm. Then there is the large 
group of fakis who have a reputation for the possession of baraka and 
magical powers. This group indudes the heads of the dervish orders 
who in the Sudan have fekiship thrust upon them, and members of the 
many feki-families whose profession it is. They vary in the different 
areas. In the Jezira with its tradition they are often genuine in the 
Islamic sense; in Kordof^ generally charlatans, living on the people 
by their wits. Further, there are dervishes and idiots who may well be 
classed together. There was an idiot wandering about Omdurman, 

* Op. cit. M. 92, S. 99. Sec also account of *AlI wad Tsliaib, M. 107-8, S. 1 14-15. 

* Omdunnan existed before the Mahdiyya as an insignificant village and is first mentioned 
in the "fabaq&t as the residence of ^lamad b. Muhammad (1646-1730) whose tomb is south 
of Omdunnan where it is called Wad Umm MaryQm. Omdunnan grew up out of the camp 
which the Mahdl pitched there for the siege of Khartoum. 

3 Hajju lived in a hollow tebddi tree during the Mahdiyya, having entered through a cleft 
which later closed up. Years afterwards the cleft opened again and he had acquired such fame 
that the Ya'qubab asked him to become their shaikL 
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who died recently, whom all the women called wait Da’ud. Lane’s 
words hold good for the Sudan too when he wrote ‘most of the reputed 
saints of Eg)rpt are either lunatics, or idiots or imposters’,^ 

It might be well to say something about the characteristic type of 
living holy man. One who is alive will rarely be called a Walu That 
term is reserved until, after his death, he proves his right to the title by 
the continued exercise of power from his tomb. The general term is 
the vague one offakt^ ‘which is applied indiscriminately to the scholar 
and the mystic and, at the lowest point of the scale, to the ignorant 
hedge-priest and to the dubious dealer in charms and amulets’. ^ 
Le Comte d’Escayrac de Lauture’s remarks still hold good for a great 
part of the Sudan: 

We find in the villages only a clergy of a secondary order; a clergy low and 
poor, unknown elsewhere, holding their powers only by the general confidence, 

living on alms and privations Men of this category are called fekis. Many 

have accomplished the pilgrimage to Mecca, all can read (more or less fluently). 
All read the Qur’an and some know it by heart. Each village at all important 
has its feki, it is he who teaches reading and writing to the children, presides 
at marriages and burials, fills the functions of judge or qadl in all minor disputes. 
He adds to these functions that of exorcist; he evokes at the bedside of the sick 
the demon who agitates them, vwites on bits of paper the surat al-Falaq, a 
talisman which protects him who carries it from the obsessions of the enemy 
of men, and even, according to some, the injuries and illnesses to which they 
might be subjected. He draws from the sale of these talismans some small 
profits which enable him to live. This industry is quite innocent, the talismans 
do no one any harm and always produce a favourable effect upon the imagina- 
tion. Besides the feki does not seek to deceive others, he believes as fervently 
as they in the efficacy of these hamail (charms). Nor does he limit himself 
always to exorcising the sick or administering to them bits of paper or the water 
in which a pious invocation has been washed, he often adds to this illusory 
medication the employment of vegetable essences of whose efficacy he has 
learnt through long experience or the traditions of his predecessors.'^ 

Whilst most of this still holds good, it will be wise if one is told that 
So-and-so is a feki, to inquire what kind of feki. The word can have 

^ Modem Egyptiam (Everyman), p. 234. 

^ Originally faqJhy jurisconsult. In the Sudan the word has been corrupted to fakt with 
no precise meaning, though it seems to have reverted somewhat to the old sense of a wise 
person. The plural fukahs, is not used, fuqarS^ the plur, of faqfr, being used instead, e.g, 
vtaddar kulJu mdlu fil fuqarS — ^he wasted his substance on yhiif. FaqJr usually means a 
dervish, though it is sometimes applied to a faki In other Arabic dialects the corruption faki 
signifies a it»//<2i-teacher, which is only one of its usages in the Sudan. 

3 S. Hillelson, y.R.A.S.<t 1937, p, 664. 

^ De Lauturc, Le Disert et le Soudan, 1853, pp. 446-8. 
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many meanings; (i) If your cook produces a new sufraji and says he 
is a feki, all he probably means is that he is a ‘pious’ man {rajil taql). 
Here again one must guard against reading a wrong meaning into the 
term pious, for he means no more than that he is strict in observing his 
religious practices, not that he is honest or trustworthy. (2) He may be 
a healer. As such he is primarily a religious man whose function it is 
to supply preventive charms and to heal by means of prayer, charms, 
and incantations, or, in the case of serious illness, by more elaborate 
methods of exorcism. This kind of fekiship is usually hereditary, and 
his power has much to do with that and his reinforcement of it by 
cures and, if necessary, some supernatural manifestation. Although 
to-day the people are making increasing use of hospitals in the case of 
illness, they will still visit the feki to make doubly sure, because of the 
place the ‘unseen’ holds in their lives. They believe too that they can 
detect a thief, locate the stolen articles, and cure the effect of the evil 
eye. (3) Holders of certain offices, such as the head of a dervish order. 
Here it is a question of unusual power, since he inherits the baraka of a 
dead saint ancestor. The founder of the Isma'lli3rya was always known 
in his lifetime as the feki Isma'll.^ In this group women will some- 
times be found such as 'Alawiyya and Maryam al-Mir^ani. Again 
the guardian of a qubha has this title. He is usually a descendant of the 
dead saint. (4) Finally, it is applied to the schoolmaster of a ^alwa 
or Qur’sui-school. In the village community he is still a very im- 
portant figure. With the minimum of knowledge he tries to teach 
reading and writing but mainly the memorization of the Qur’an. 
He also acts as imam in the communal prayers. 

In the past the functions of (2) and (4) were inseparable and to-day 
they overlap considerably. Most fekis of ^lalwas are healers; but the 
exercise of such functions by those who are in any way brought under 
the general educational scheme of the government is not encouraged. 
Although the gradual spread of modern education is modifying their 
influence among limited sections of the population, the fekis are still a 
power in the land. 

3 . Shrines and Practices connected with them 

The people may not always be sure of the efficacy of the baraka of 
living fekis, but they have a blind faith in that of their dead saint, 
normally spoken of as ‘our shaikh’ and always as though he were 
living. He is in fact supposed to be slumbering and manifests himself 
to people in dreams or trances. His powers to bless or blight cover 

^ See de Lauture, Le Desert et le Soudan^ 1 853, p. 448. 
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almost every category of human need.^ His power is testified by the 
miracles performed on behalf not only of one’s dead ancestors, but also 
of one’s living family. It is impossible to manage one’s affairs properly 
without his help, whether it is the curing of a sick child, the winning 
of a wife, or the blessing of children. 

The tombs of these holy men are to be found chiefly along the Main 
Nile north of Khartoum and the Blue Nile from Khartoum to Sennar, 
they are less frequent on the White Nile and there are others scattered 
in most settled districts. In Kordofan the various local fekis are buried 
under a tree with only a couple of stones and a few fluttering flags to 
mark the site. 

There are various kinds of shrines, for any place that is in some way 
connected with a saint may partake to some degree of his bar aha, 

I. There is the qubba^ the domed tomb of a noted saint. It may be 
a square jalus building with an egg-shaped dome,^ or a high tukl of 
the same conical shape. This is erected over his grave which is often 
the place where he died. His baraka must naturally be strongest at the 
place where he lived and died and still spends a great deal of his time. 
Not every qubba^ however, marks the burial place. Sometimes it may 
be no more than a memorial shrine, or it may be the place where the 
placenta of the saint was buried.^ There is one such at Jadid where 

* la view of this "universal veneration for the saints it is surprising to discover this proverb 
T supposed the qubba held a saint’ {ana qdyil fil qubba shaikH) as the equivalent of ‘all that 
glitters is not gold*. 

* This type of Sudanese qubba also appears among the nomads of the High Algerian 
Plateau and ‘follows the local style of building in clay of the nomad country with the egg- 
shaped dome and the usual tapering lower structures’ {Enc, Is.y Suppl. vol., 128). Burckhardt 
{Nubta^ 274) gives a sketch of a cone-shaped tomb and remarks that he only saw two such 
during his journeys. The qubba of Shaikh Idris al-Maj^ub at Kueka is of the stepped 
mastaha form almost as old in Egypt as the First Dynasty. The normal qubba is on this form : 



3 Seligman believed that in ancient Egypt the placenta was regarded as the double, 
physical and spiritual, of the infant it had nourished {Hamttc Problem, p. 658). Among 
sections of the conglomerate of Omdurman a similar belief prevails. 
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Bakrl wad Idris was born, others are that of BakrI b. 'Abd Allah 
b. Hasoba at Soba Bakrl who is buried at Umm Laban on the White 
Nile; also at Bara that of Al-Hasan, son of the founder of the Mir- 
^aniyp, who is buried at Kasala. Qubbas are usually in charge of 
a feki who is a descendant of the dead saint; sometimes the khalifa 
appoints the guardian. He is maintained by the community and the 
gifts of pilgrims. 

2. Secondly, there are simpler mud buildings with a flat roof or a 
tukl in the form of an ordinary quttiyya (often called dart^i)-, others with 
no roof at all, just a plain tttrba marked at head and foot and with four 
mud walls around it. Especially numerous are shrines called baySn 
(manifestation) which mark the places where a saint has been seen in 
a dream. Omdurman, not having many saints’ tombs, is full of them. 
There is one outside my house and I have been told that some devotee 
dreamt that he met a wait called Shaikh Mas'ud at that spot. The 
wait told him that his baraka would adhere there to help people and to 
receive honour. The man then built a mud wall and women visit it 
and leave their karama in the form of small coins, coffee, &c., which 
are then taken by the poor or children. At Wad MedanI there is an 
unusual baySn to Hasan the son of Muhammad 'UAman al-Mirghani 
which is built of brick with a roof of reeds. Inside is a turba, though 
there is no body there, covered with a purple pall, at one end of which 
is a hole containing earth to be taken to the sick to bestow his baraka. 
BaySns to Sidi Hasan, as he is known, are very numerous; I have seen 
three at least in Omdurman. Some banaySt are visited for special 
services. There is one in Khartoum of Shaikh Mahmfld Abu Shaiba, 
who is buried at Nofalab, which is visited by bridegrooms on their 
wedding night, as also are the tombs of KhSiall and jHamad at Halfaya. 

3. There are shrines marked by neither building nor turba^ except 
perhaps a ring of stones or a cairn sometimes with a stick and a flag. 
Such enclosures are often haySnSt^ or they may mark the spot where a 
saint went into retreat or performed a miracle. 

4. There are further various holy places and objects which are 
associated with saints and partake of his baraka', or, in districts till 
recently pagan, they may be objects, such as trees, springs, wells, rocks, 
once associated witii pagan worship, now personified or identified with 
saints. 

The qubba is always a sanctuary {haram), and sometimes the fenced 
area around it It therefore acts as an asylum for people fleeing from 
vengeance or justice. There is a general feeling too that wild animals 
should not be killed near a tomb; for it is possible that such an animal 
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may have some connexion with the saint, many of whom granted their 
protection to certain animals. Among the Bisharin and 'Ababda is the 
curious belief that animals sacrificed at a tomb turn into gazelles or 
ibex which enjoy the protection of the wah, who punishes any attempt 
to shoot them.^ 

The saint, too, protects objects deposited at his tomb for safe-keeping. 
Ploughs will be left by cultivators whose </j<rfl-patches are scattered 
over a wide area. MacMichael mentions having seen such articles as 
a hair-tent, bowls, grindstones, left by Arabs at the tomb of Hasan 
wad Hasuna until their return at the end of the season.* Merchants 
going to Egypt still leave surplus goods at the grave of Abu Hamad as 
when Caillaud passed in 1 8ai. Hair, nail clippings, and teeth are often 
left to prevent others getting them for purposes of witchcraft. Dust 
or stones taken from their graves also protect They are usually 
attached to the cross-beam of an unused saqiya (water-wheel) to prevent 
its being stolen. The most solemn oath that can be taken for most 
people is that at their saint’s tomb, whereas they do not mind swearing 
felsely on the Qur’an. 

The manner of worship at tombs is very simple in character. It is 
quite free, with no fixed forms of devotion, though since most are 
connected with a tariqOf there are set methods of saying the FStiha, 
special Qur’anic passages and mwrSqabSt (meditations). Visiting a 
tomb is called a ^ydra. If regular visits are not paid to them the saints 
tend to appear in dreams to complain and utter threats. The visitor at 
his first sight of the shrine ‘draws’ the blessing of the saint by first 
siying the Fatiha holding out and looking at the palms of his hands, 
then raises his hands and draws them down his free {at-tabarruk). 

Two types of visits are paid to the tomb: one for the benefit of the 
saint and the other for the worshipper. The first is the paying of 
honour to the saint merely by the visit and the repetition of the Fatiha, 
but usually offerings {ziewSra) are brought — ^food, candles, incense, &c. 
Gifts are usually made at the various stages of life, such as the shaving 
of a child’s head, dreumdsion, marriage, to secure their protection. 
Failure to do so might cause harm to frll on the child. The people 
firmly believe that the saint enjoys the immaterial ‘substance’ of the 
food, &C., offered him. Orthodoxy says that, since the distribution of 
food is a pious work, the ‘merit’ of this, which normally would be 
received by the alms-giver, is transferred to the saint. The materials 
must be consumed, either burnt in his honour (candles, oil, incense) 
or eaten by a living person, preferably the feki in charge, the poor, or 

* G. W. Murray, Sms of Ishmael^ p, 154. * Bisi. ii\ 287, 
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children. The important thing is the intention to transfer the ‘substance’ 
or the ‘merit’ to the saint. 

For the second, the worshipper sits or stands facing the shrine and 
tells the saint of his desires or troubles and, in order to move his com- 
passion more effectively, makes a conditional vow (na^) that if the 
saint is gracious, he will return and hold a Qur’Sn-reading, or make a 
sacrifice {^ahiha)^ or whitewash his tomb, or give money to the poor. 
The night of 27th Ramadan [Lailat al-Qadr) is believed to be espe- 
cially propitious for making requests. When a vow is made, sometimes 
they go alone, sometimes with a few fnends, or, if it is a very special 
desire, in procession. Failure to carry out the vow after the granting 
of the request would be visited with the direst of consequences, such 
as the illness or death of a son who has been granted. Stories of such 
catastrophes are common. Amorrgst most groups visits are paid to the 
shaikh’s tomb during marriages, circumcisions, and other festivals. 
Sick animals are also taken to a tomb and driven around it seven times. 

Contact with a shrine is believed to be beneficial, therefore in order 
to keep the saint in mind of the request something which has been in 
contact with the person is usually left Normally this is a piece of rag 
attached to the door or to sticks planted in the walls for that purpose. 

A saint is believed to retain his living characteristics after death. 
Therefore if he was noted fof a particular miracle during his life he 
continues to exercise that power. Sometimes a particular cure becomes 
his speciality only after his death. Thus the qubba of Al-Khqiall at 
Halfaya is good for children cutting teeth, that of 'Abd al-Ma*ruf at 
Berber for evidence; most people will be very chary of swearing fiilsely 
at his tomb. Mud from the tomb of Ahmad wad at-Taraifi near Wad 
Medani is good for curing dog bites, hence the saint is called Ahmad 
Dabi as-Sa'ar (the viper, i.e. enemy, of rabies). If you have been robbed, 
a nail driven into Ae ground before the baySn of Shaikh Zinzir in 
Khartoum will result in the Shaikh visiting you during sleep and show- 
ing you or telling of the thief. 

The qubba of Shaikh Ahmad Taraifi of Talhatain and the eighteen 
'Araki qubbas at Abu Haraz, especially that of Sharif Yusuf Aba 
Shara, are femous for fertility. The women must spend seven 
Thursday nights inside or outside the qubba within its area. They are 
usually accompanied by their husbands and other relatives and the 
night is spent in drinking and singing. After the seventh night the 
khalifa gives them a paper inscribed with Qur’anic verses. If they 
conceive successfully, they bring the child to the khalifa when it is 
four months old. He shaves it and the mother gives him a wa^yya 
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(1*32 oz.) of gold for a boy and half the amount for a girl. These 
visits are very popular and lorry-loads of women will arrive from Wad 
Medani and surrounding villages on Thursday nights. 

The saints who were fools during their lifetime are still regarded as 
such. The Bisharin have one in Wadi O Sirairab and ‘to obtain his 
favour it is sufficient to take a sheep there, make the usual little pile of 
stones to cover the blood, notify the saint that the sheep has been 
slain in his honour, and take the animal aviay agairCJ' 

Some saints have acted as oracles from their tombs. In the account 
of Medani an-Natiq b. ^Abd ar-Rahman, we read: 

The reason for his being called the Oracle (an-Nstiq) is that when he died 
the people disputed as to who should succeed him. Some suggested the 
Khalifa Malik because he was exceedingly learned; others the feki ^aiUi al- 
A*sar (the left-handed) owing to his piety and asceticism. The dispute waxed 
long when one of the ‘westerner’ sat down before the tomb and said to 
the Shaikh Madani ‘the people are disputing about your successor’. He then 
replied from his tomb, ‘the Khalifa is Shai^’. This man (i.e. Shaikh) was his 
full-brother. The feki went and informed the people of what Madani had 
said. An ‘easterner’ would not believe it, saying, ‘you are a liar’. So the people 
went to his tomb and the entrance straitened upon the denier so that he feared 
destruction. They then gave the appointment to the feki Shaikh.^ 

The Mtdtd or Holiyya of a saint is the great village festival. Each 
year at the anniversary of the saint’s birth or death — ^the great day of his 
reception into heaven — the inhabitants will be seen arriving at the tomb 
carrying their offerings. If it is a famous saint they will come from the 
whole area. It is at the same time a homage to the saint and an ex- 
pression of the need for an ideal beyond the tomb. On arrival they 
carry out the traditional rites: tour of the qubba^ chantings df mUlids^ 
and usually a dhikr. It is a time of general rejoicing and the meeting 
of friends, as well as of religious observances, for religion and social life 
are inseparably bound up together. Pedlars are always present and at 
some mUltds a $uq is set up. 

The Mulid an-'Nabt^ the anniversary of the Prophet’s birth, is 
to-day, the most important of all such festivals since it is celebrated 

* G. W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael, p. 1 52. 

* "fahaqdt^ M. 159, S. 167; also repeated in biography of ShaiJ^ al-A'sar, M. 90, S. 97. Cf. 
also a similar story of Ban an-Naqa, M. 36, S. 3 8 j and the following from Doughty’s Arabia De~ 
serta (ii. 1 60); ‘Amdn told me of a yearly miracle in the cave of Bedr Honeyn, where lie buried the 
‘‘Martyrs” that fell in the Ndby*s first battle with the (unbelieving) citizens of Mecca. “On a 
certain day, when the people go thither on pilgrimage, they hear as it were a blissful murmur 
within of the martyrs’ voices. And they only may enter m who have preserved their lives 
pure from grievous crimes : but the polluted, and wrongdoers ... be not able to pass; for the 
passage straitens before them, and in the midst they stick fast”,* 
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universally over the whole of the Sudan even in the smallest villages, 
and with great brilliancy in Omdurman and other towns. Although it 
is not one of the official festivals ordained by law and came to the Sudan 
as late as the Egyptian period, it has in fact received general recognition 
because of popular sentiment^ During the Mahdiyya it was cele- 
brated by a great parade in the presence of the Khalifa lasting four 
hours. The present Government have given it official recognition. 

Though the I2th of Rabl‘ al-Awwal is accepted as the birthday of 
the Prophet and the chief feast-day (the actual celebration is the eve 
of the feast), the commemoration occupies the whole of the preceding 
week. On ist Rabi‘ I all the principal towns have a procession {zaffa) 
which starts from the government headquarters in the town, proceeds 
along all the principal streets, and ends up in the mulid square. It is 
headed by a band followed by the nCa^mur and other officers with 
mounted police, then come the tanqa groups on foot with flags and 
drums, the general public on horses, donkeys, or on foot, and is com- 
pleted with a string of carts carrying lustily yelling children. 

At Omdurman sections of the large square, which was once the 
jdmi^ of the Mahdl, are allotted to some twenty or more different 
prtqa groups^ who erect large and small tents {skoans) according to 
their means. In the matter of show there is a yearly competition 
between the Mirg^aniyya and the Mahdiyya group. The Govern- 
ment and the Tmda of the town also have tents. Torchlight proces- 
sions to the square are a feature of the celebration. Outside 
are the usual stalls and amusements inseparable from any festival. 
Private multds are held in houses and these culminate in a feast 

Throughout this week recitations of mawSlid are held.^ These are 
panegyrics in poetry or rhymed prose based on the legendary life of the 
Prophet, just those stories which are most untrue receiving particular 
attention, and concluding with a Mkr in the case of the dervish orders. 
The Mahdist Sect chant all kinds of extravagant poems {andshtd) in 


^ It is a late development in Islam. Maqri^I (ii. 292 f.) describes celebrations in a.d. 1122 
during the Fatimid period, but these did not become a matter of popular observance until the 
time of the Seljuqs, when, as part of the religious reaction of the period, they became asso- 
ciated with popular Sufism. 

* It may be of interest to record the groups in 1939; Khatmiyya (i), Alpmadiyya (2), 
BayOmiyya (i), Rifa*iyya (i), SammSniyya (4), l8ma*Iliyya (i), jjadiriyya (9), *Azmiyya (i), 
Khalwatiwa (i). 

^ The mawaJidl have found in the Sudan are ; Al-BarzanjI (jjadiriyya and Sammaniyya) 5 
Ad-Daib*i(?), Al-*Azab (Yemanis in the Sudan); Yiisufal-Hindl (Sammaniyya); Muhammad 
ibn al-MuIAtar a^-SWqltl (Tijaniyya); Muhammad 'Uthman (Mirghmiyya); Isma*il al- 
WaH (Isma'Iliyya). A description of such a recitation is given on pp. 215-17. The Burda of 
al-BusIri, a panegyric of the Prophet, is recited at home and mosque gatherings. 
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honour not only of the Prophet, but of the Mahdi and especially of his 
son, the present leader. The recitation of mawslid is not confined to 
this week but is now a feature of the regular gatherings of many 
dervish orders.* 


B. ESCHATOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 

I. Belief in a Mahdi 

The messianic elements in Muslim thought have played a great role 
in the history of the Sudan and a few general remarks are necessary if 
we are to understand the specifically Sudanese manifestation. The 
myth of the Second Coming of an historical figure has, since the days 
of Judaism and Christianity, been adopted by other peoples and groups 
who have been in a disappointed or frustrated state. In Muslim lands 
the concept was derived in the first place through converts to Islam, 
and quickly established itself in popular belief. As the years went by 
Muslims became dissatisfied with the worldliness of their rulers, some 
turned to asceticism as an escape, whilst the masses clung to the idea 
of a future deliverer who would restore Islam to its pristine purity 
before the End. 

Eschatological tradition ascribed to the Prophet began to circulate 
early. These declared that the Last Day would be heralded by a period 
of confusion and oppression brought to an end by the appearance of one 
called the Mahdi (the God-guided one). The chiliastic kingdom of 
the Mahdi would then be destroyed by the Dajjal (Anti-Christ),* but 
the Prophet 'Isa would return, kill the Dajjal, and fill the earth with 
justice by ruling according to the Law of Islam. This doctrine about 
the Mahdi constitutes the main line of divergence between Sunni and 
ghl'a, but we are not concerned here with ^I'a doctrine because it did 
not affect the Sudan. 

Orthodox Sunni belief attempted as usual to incorporate the belief 
of the masses, but many did not go so far as to introduce a new element, 
that of the Mahdi. Strict orthodoxy, it is true, states that there will be 
a final restorer of the feith in the Last Days, but that he will be the 
Prophet 'Isa (al-MasIb al-Muhtadi — ^the rightly-guided Messiah). 
This belief is based on SUra xliii. 61, ‘and He (Jesus) shall be a sign 
of the Last Hour’.* Farther than this the Hanafites did not care to go, 
though the other Ma^habs have admitted a Mahdi belief in a modi- 
fied form. Neither of the two great collectors of Traditions, Muslim 

* See Chap. VI, p. 216. * From daggOls. 

* This is the accepted Muslim interpretation, though Prof. Margoliouth once suggested 
to me that probably the passage should be translated, ‘Verily there is knowledgtf^f the Hour.* 
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and BukharL nor the great systematic theologians, mention the Mahdi. 
Al-Baidawl gives what he regards as accepted as follows:^ 

Jesus will descend on a hill in the Holy Land called Aflq. In His hand He 
will hold a lance with which He will slay the DajjsL He will then enter 
Jerusalem at the time of the morning salat. The Imam will make way for 
Him, but He will refuse and perform prayer behind him, following the rites 
of the Law of Muhammad. Thereupon He will kill the swine, break the 
Cross, destroy the chapels and churches and kill the Christians, except those 
who believe in Him. 

But the masses came to have a passionate belief in the future saviour 
called Al-Mahdl. Ibn Khaldun states this popular belief in his Muqad- 
dama: 

It is a universal belief amongst the Muslim masses throughout the ages that 
at the End of Time a man of the family of the Prophet must manifest himself 
.to confirm the faith and proclaim justice. The Muslims will follow him and 
he will establish his rule over the Islamic Kingdoms. He will be called the 
Mahdi. The appearance of the Daj jsl after him and what succeeds him are 
among the signs of the Hour which are based on sound tradition. Tsa will 
either descend after the Mahdi and kill the Dajjal, or He will descend with 
him and assist at his killing. He will follow the Mahdi as ImSm in worship.^ 

Around this belief were built up all kinds of signs which would 
presage the coming of the Mahdi and prove his mission. One is that 
he should bear the same name as his ancestor, the Prophet, Muhammad 
ibn ^Abd Allah, following an alleged tradition, ‘his name will be as my 
name and his father’s name as my father’s name’. He will resemble 
the Prophet in disposition but not in appearance {khalq). 

The messianic doctrine of Islam is at once both political and reli- 
gious and an exceedingly important element to be taken into account 
in the constitution of the Muslims of Africa. It sunk very deeply into 
the popular mind in its moderate (non-Shf a) form and whenever the 
people have been oppressed by their rulers, Mahdis have tended to 
arise in response to their longir^ for a deliverer. Since Islam does not 
distinguish between Church and State, the result has been that any 
religious reformer must inevitably use political means, preach the 
jihad^ not only against polytheists but against other Muslims, and, if 
successful, form a state. In Africa, where the Arab-Negroid and 
Arab-Hamite peoples form very susceptible material to mass sugges- 
tion, with their innate anthropolatry saving the would-be-Mah<& the 
laborious work of gaining adherents, Mahdis have been especially 

^ Comm, on Sura xliii. 61. Cf. Anbiyd\ § 49. 

^ Cairo ed., p. 218. 
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frequent and have almost always been reformers and deliverers, and 
whenever successful have inevitably founded states. One such was the 
Shrite propagandist Muhammad 'Ubaid Allah, the founder of the 
Fatimid dynasty, who manifested himself in a.d. 908 at Jebal M^a, 
in north Morocco, and expelled the Aghlab dynasty from T unisia, and 
whose dynasty overran Egypt and Syria in a,d. 969^7^* Others were 
the ‘Almohade’ Muhammad b, 'Abd Allah Ibn Tumart, who, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, introduced the heterodox Isma'iliyya 
doctrine into the Maghrib and proclaimed himself , the Shi'a Mahdi; 
and Muhammad al-Mahdl, the second SanusI, who made use of his 
name to reinforce his claim. 

In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the sole recorded instance of a 
Sudani proclaiming himself a Mahdi before Muhammad Ahmad is in 
the biography of Hamad an-Nahlan {d. 1704)? commonly known as 
Wad at-Turabi, who, during a pilgrimage to Mecca, claimed to be the 
Mahdi. ^ He was treated with scant courtesy there, but sent a messenger 
to the Sudan to announce his mission who was killed by King Badl. 
There is no description of any characteristic Mahdi elements in his 
actions on his return. He was a Malamati and ,his claim to be the 
Mahdi was regarded as one of his excesses. 

2 . Mahdism in the Sudan 

We have given but a brief historical sketch of the Mahdiyya,^ 
because this period of history will already be familiar to all who are 
interested in the Sudan. Now we need to treat this drama from the 
religious-social point of view, to try to estimate its religious influence, 
to treat of innovations of doctrine and practice, and to see how this 
theocratic state was organized. 

Muhammad Ahmad the Donqolawl was neither an impostor nor 
utterly unscrupulous, otherwise this Sudan epic would be an effect 
without a cause. Muhammad Ahmad had been recreated through a 
profound spiritual crisis, and the Mahdi]^ was the attempt to re-create 
in his own milieu the mutation which he had achieved in himself. 
The actual success of the movement it is true was not so much through 
its own strength, as through the weakness of its opponents. The people 
joined and died for the movement because they were in despair. But 
it must be remembered that a long period of tyranny had not been able 
to unite the Sudanese groupings. It was religion which provided the 
stimulus though economic conditions determined the response. The 

* fabaqat, M. 59, S. 61-25 Hillclson, Su/ian Arabic Texts, p. 18 1. 

^ See Cliap. Ill, sect. 6. 
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result is that, because Muhammad Ahmad has lived, because he stirred 
the Sudan to belief in a divine order, the Sudan can never be the same 
again. New fectors have been brought into play in the psychology of 
the Sudanese which every administrator must take into account, and 
which have little to do with the messianic expectations which were 
there before and still colour their lives. 

The secret of Muhammad Ahmad’s achievement was the strength 
of his personality and his power of influencing the susceptible Sudanese 
by suggestion. He was the ‘leader’, thrown up by the times, of a 
peculiar type of Sudanese nationalism. Behind all was his very real 
and unwavering belief in his divine call — z belief which exercised a 
compelling influence on others. His absolute certainty that he was the 
Mahdl of Allah gave him an authority against which there was no 
appeal. As a simple Sufi protesting against the worldliness and oppres- 
sion around him he could accomplish nothing, but once convinced th^t 
he was the Mahdi, the divinely appointed leader proclaiming the 
millennium, the masses obeyed his call and swept triumphantly through 
the land. 

To begin with, when convinced of his call, in order to provide the 
superstitious background, he selected from the mass of vague un- 
digested Mahdist tradition those elements which applied to himself, 
such as his name and ancestry, the' mole on his right cheek (the ‘seal 
of prophecy’), and doctored others such as the site of Jabal Massa.^ 
He refers to many of these ‘signs’ in his letters and proclamations to 
support his claim. 

He had followed the path of the traditional Sudanese Sufi by being 
initiated into the Sammaniyya and Idrisiyya orders and one of his early 
needs was to combat the ready taunt that he was but another maj^Ub 
carried away in ecstasy and therefore not worthy of credence. In his 
manifesto to the people of Khartoum he writes: 

All that I have told you of my succession to the Mahdiyya was told to me by 
the Lord of Being (the Prophet) when I was awake and in good health, free 
from all transgressions of the Law, not in a state of sleep or ecstasy {jadhb\ 
nor of drunkenness, nor madness, but enjoying a sound mind, keeping to the 
sunna of the Prophet, adhering to what he ordered and avoiding what he 
forbade.^ 

In spite of his defence his Sufi background is evident in his letters, 

* He performed a hijra to Jabal {Jadir in the Nuba Mountains which he renamed Jabal 
Massa, in accordance with the belief that the Mahdl will come from the hill of the name where 
the people will swear allegiance to him (cf. Al-QurtabI (1^72), TaMira), The Jabal Massa 
of the Mahdist tradition is in the Maghrib. 

* Shuqair, TSrJ^as-SudSn, iiu 123. 
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‘the Prophet said to me, “you are created from the light of the inmost 
depths of my heart” In his reliance upon visions, too, he followed 
the traditional type of Sudanese holy men and in all his letters he 
brings forward visions of the Prophet and saints as the main proof 
of his mission: 

As God had preordained to confer upon His humble slave the highest 
succession {khilafd) from God and His Prophet, the Prophet told me that I 
am the awaited Mahdi and appointed me to succeed him by repeatedly making 
me sit in his chair in the presence of the four Khalifas, the Qutbs and al-IOiidir. 
God helped me with His favourite angels, with the saints both living and dead 
from Adam to this day and likewise with the believing In time of war 
the Prophet appears in person with them before my army; likewise the 
Khalifas, the Qutbs and al-Khidir. He gave me the Sword of Victory, and I 
was told that no one, not even the Thagaldn (mankind and jinnkind), can 
defeat me when It is vath me. The Prophet said to me, ‘God has made for 
you a Sign of Mahdiship’, and it is the mole on my right cheek. He made for 
me another sign as well — z, banner of light will appear and will be with me in 
time of war and ‘ Azra’il will carry it. God will strengthen my friends with it 
and fear will descend into the hearts of my enemies.^ 

Mahdist State Organization. The Mahdiyya was a new world 
state — ^the rule of God on earth. It was revolutionary in character. 
Only one allegiance was possible. It was the tie of faith alone which 
could prevail over tribal bonds and feuds so that concerted action could 
be taken. So they were given a universal name of darawish which 
arose because of the patched jubba (called maraqqa^ay another sign of 
equality) worn by his followers. This name was later changed to the 
more honourable one of ansar — ^they were to consider themselves the 
equivalent of the Prophet’s ansar. The decree ran: 

All the faithful have already been cautioned not to call themselves dardwt^y 
but ansdry that is to say, those whose hearts are entirely consecrated to God and 
whose souls have become enlightened by a desire to possess the joys of the 
world to come, quitting the pleasures of this life and having full faith in the 
power of the Almighty who has created Paradise for those who are truly 
faithful to Him. The joys of Paradise are such as eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man to conceive. A man who is in 
hope of gaining such a reward should certainly cease to be called a darwlsjky 
that is to say a poor man. But, on the contrary, he should be called an in- 
telligent, far-seeing man, a defender of God’s cause, a follower of God’s will, 
an abstainer from all things which would displease Him.^ 

This change also symbolizes the change of direction. The Mahdi did 

^ ^uqair, op. cit. iii. 122. * Ibid, iii, 122. 

3 R, F. Wingate, Mahiim and the Egyptian Sudan (i 891), pp. 47-8, 
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not want it to be thought that his movement was in any sense a new 
tariqa. He was the initiator of a new world order. 

Devotion to the Mahdl naturally dissolved all tribal and religious 
allegiances. The dervish orders were abolished because loyalty to the 
shaikh conflicted with loyalty to him. The four maMabs also could 
have no further significance and one universal ritual was adopted. 

Those who denied the claims of the Mahdi were not even Muslims: 
‘the Prophet informed me saying “he who doubts your Mahdiship is 
a disbeliever in God and His Apostle”’.^ 

He exacted a bai^a (oath of allegiance) from his followers. In the 
case of an important adherent it was given with the hand in that of 
Mahdl, grasping his thumb, and repeating the formula sentence by 
sentence after him as at the initiation into a tariqa. The normal 
method was repetition of the formula by a whole group of adherents 
without the handclasp. The formula after the lamala ran: 

We swear allegiance to God, His Prophet and to you, by God’s unity, that 
we will not associate anything with Him, nor steal, nor commit adultery, nor 
accuse anyone falsely, nor disobey you in rightful things. We swear that we 
will renounce this world, being content with what God has decreed, desiring 
God’s mercies in this world and the next, and that we will not flee from the 
jihad? 

The people who were most susceptible to his call were especially 
the muzari^in^ the most oppressed, who were longing for a deliverer. 
Then followed detribalized blacks, Danaqla, and certain Arab tribes, 
especially the Baqqara, who are fanatical and susceptible to feki- 
suggestion and to whom the attractions were fighting and love of 
booty. The Baqqara, being rich cattle-owners, were at first very 
apathetic. They attacked Hicks’s rearguard, but did not join in the 
march to Khartoum. When they did come over fully they formed the 
backbone of the military strength of the Mahdiyya. Most other 
nomad tribes violently opposed a system which abolished their in- 
herent tribal constitution. The muzSriHn of the Jezira, not having 
been severely oppressed and with their loyalties to their religious 
shaikhs, did not respond to the emissaries he sent when he was in 
Kordofan, but joined later like the rest of the Sudan from expediency. 

The Beja remained uninterested, for they had been little affected by 
Egyptian rule, until the arrival of ‘Osman Diqna after the fall of El- 
Obeyd. When 'Osnm Diqna was sent to them by the Mahdl he was 
joined by the followers of the Majatob tariqa and the worst elements 
of the tribes, but the majority always remained lukewarm, joining him 

* Shuqair, op, cit iii. izy * Ibid., 139. 
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only when a general summons was issued, after which they again 
dispersed* Even this was only accomplished by heavily bribing the 
chiefs. 

Whatever their motives for joining Mahdiyya, it had at first an 
extraordinarily unifying effect; tribal loyalties were abolished, Baq- 
qara and black slaves fought under one banner and the slave could 
rise to the highest positions in the state. There was equality between 
rich and poor, though it was an enforced communism, maintained by 
plunder. But after the Mahdl’s death control passed from the hands 
of the riverain tribes to the wild Baqqara followers of the Khalifa 
*Abd Allah, whose rule exhibited military autocracy at its worst. 

Winston Churchill well described the changing character of 
Mahdist fanaticism when he wrote: 

All the warlike operations of Mohammedan peoples are characterised by 
fanaticism, but with this general reservation it may be said — that the Arabs 
who destroyed Yusef, who assaulted El Obeyd, who annihilated Hicks 
fought in the glory of religious zeal; that the Arabs who opposed Graham, 
Earle and Stewart fought in defence of the soil; and that the Arabs who were 
conquered by Kitchener fought in the pride of an army. Fanatics charged 
at Shekan; patriots at Abu Kdea; warriors at Omdurman.* 

The organization of the Mahdist state, like that of the Prophet and 
for the same reasons, was military in character. The Mahdl chose four 
Khalifas: 'Abd Allah the Ta^aishi who succeeded him, 'All Wad 
Hilu, the Shaikh Muhammad as-SanusI of Kufra, and Muhammad 
Sharif, his cousin. The SanusI declined his invitation.^ The policy of 
the Khalifa was to divide and thus weaken the tribes. Each sub- 
section would be given its own independent amr. The Jezira, for 
instance, was under a Donqolawl, Shaikh Muhammad 'Uthman Abu 
Jirja. Each flag {ar^rdya) was given its quota to furnish for the army. 
During winter and summer a large part of the population had to be 
present in Omdurman but in the Vains’ they returned to their cultiva- 
tion and tax collection was made before their return to Omdurman. 

An important institution was the bait’-aUmal^ the Treasury, or 
really the State Storehouse. There was a law that all spoil of war 
should be brought to the hatUaUmdl^ which financed the jihdd. The 
ansdr were to be a kind of military caste; but this proved unworkable 
in practice, the ansdr were allowed to return to their cultivation 
periodically and a standing army was built up by the Khalifa. When 

* The River fP’ar^ p. 36. 

* The Mahdfs second letter to the Santas! is reproduced in Shugair. op. cit. iii, 170— i. 
Wingate (op. cit., p. 36) says that the Mahdl then appointed Adam Wad al-Twaisir the third 
Khalifa. I have not been able to confirm this. 
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the period of conquests was over the bait-aUmal was kept stocked by- 
taxation and confiscations. 

Taxation was based on the recognized %akdt in various forms. ^ The 
innovation was that this was not a tax, but a free-will offering for the 
poor and was made a direct government tax. Over each area 
following the custom of the Prophet, an "^dmil (agent) was appointed 
to be responsible for tax collection and see that religious regulations 
were followed. The jhm was again divided into sub-districts called 
^unas (lit. granaries). Agents collected through local shaikhs of tribes 
or areas who were known as muttahidin (contractors or tax-farmers). 
The system in practice involved every form of oppression and together 
with army recruitment led to deep resentment of the new order. 

Doctrine and Practice of the Mahdist State. The teaching and pre- 
cepts of the Mahdl were those of a visualized primitive Islam which 
was communicated to him by direct revelation. His rigorous ordering 
of life shows analogies with the Wahhabi rule, although there is no 
evidence of any direct Wahhabi influence and certainly the bases of 
Muhammad Ahmad and 'Abd al-Wahhab were very different. It was 
a revolt against the new order of foreigners, begotten out of bitter 
suffering, to establish an ideal order. 

The central point of his teaching upon which the organization was 
based was eschatological — ^the rule of God on earth through His 
representative, the Mahdl. The call to arms was the dominant note 
and the subjection of the Sudan was to have been followed by that of 
Egypt, Syria, Hraq, and Arabia. In a vision in 1883 the Prophet told 
him: ‘that as I prayed in the mosque of El-Obeyd I should also pray 
in the mosque of Khartoum, then in the mosque of Berber, then in the 
mosqueof Mekka,then in the mosqueof Jerusalem, then Al-'Iraq, and 
then Al-Kufa’. 

Loyalty to himself as sole representative of God involved innova- 
tions in the practice of Islam. The ‘Pillars of Faith’ {Jrkdn) were 
changed:^ (i) The shahada had an addition — ‘I bear witness that there 
is no god but Allah, and that Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah, and 
that Muhammad Ahmad ibn ^Abd Allah is the Mahdl of Allah and the 
representative of His Prophef.^ Doubt of his Mahdiship was an act of 

* The four recognized forms of taxation seem to have been : (i) zakst^ one-tenth of crops 
and animals bom, collected in kind 5 (ii) futrdy originally an offering, but fixed by Khalifa at 
a poll-tax of P.T. i per headj (iii) hawSmily stray animals and slaves j (iv) at-taharru^ (lit. free 
gift) which was some form of super-tax to make up a bad year. 

* Cf. Shuqair, op. cit. iii. 365. 

3 The additional words are ^ . wa anna Muhammadan Aljunada’bna *Abdi*llahi huwa 
mahdiyyu’llahi wa khallfiitu rasulihi’. 
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apostasy punishable by death. (2) The jihsd^ which was essential foi 
the establishment of God’s rule, took the place of the hajj which being 
unnecessary was forbidden.^ Sunni practice has never admitted th( 
jihad as a pillar [rubi) of faith. (3) Salat in congregation. Thii 
practical method of social drill was given great emphasis as the symboj 
of unity. (4) Obedience to God’s commandments as taught by the 
Mahdl, which he claimed to be based on the sunna of the Prophet 
communicated by direct revelation. He was preparing his own smnc 
in a work called the majlis^ which was uncompleted at his death. 
(5) Recitation of the Qur’^ and the Rdtib of the Mahdi. These came 
to be the only two books allowed in the Mahdiyya. Religious instruc- 
tion disappeared, all learning ^vas discouraged and all books of sunm 
and tafstr were burnt The burning of books is a common pheno- 
menon in new dispensations.' The rdtib is a compilation of prayers, 
texts, and exhortations from the Qur’an and hadtth in which nc 
mention of himself and his pretensions occurs, which had to be recited 
twice daily after the subh and ^asr prayers and took about three- 
quarters of an hour. 

The Mahdi set to work strenuously to reform the morals and 
revolutionize the customs of the Sudanese. He preached renunciation 
of all earthly vanities. He forbade intoxicants, tobacco, amulets, magiq 
music, processions, marriage and circumcision feasts,^ mourning 
[bikd)^ and visiting saints’ tombs — ^all of which are the very essence ol 
Sudanese social life and all remained underground and returned in full 
after the Mahdiyya, The life of his followers was to be the life of men 
living in the Last Days: ‘I destroy this world and I construct the world 
to come.’^ As an example of his proclamations to asceticism, we may 
quote the following: 

Always pray whether you are walking or riding or with your friends. 
Abstain from all amusements, for through prayers alone can this world be kepi 
in peace. Abstain also from the pleasures of music, do not beat the big and 
small drums .... Put aside everything that has the slightest resemblance to the 
manners and’^mstoms of Turks and infidels ... All their dresses, therefore, as 
well as drums, bugles, and other articles, must be put aside; adhere only to the 
customs of the sahdba (Companions of the Prophet). This is now the time to 
come to God and make a covenant with Him.** 

Great stress was laid on the jihad. It was true, the Mahdi said, that 

^ By an ordinance of the Khalifa, visiting the MahdI’s tomb was allowed as a substitute, 
though it was not to be regarded as a pilgrimage but a pious visit. 

* The wedding ceremony was regulated and the bride price {ptahr) reduced to for 
a virgin and for others. Those who asked for more were punished, 

^ Slatin, Ftri and Sword (1S95), p. 230, * Wingate, op. cit., p. 59. 
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‘God could destroy the infidel without war, hut for the honour of His 
people He wished to carry out His design through them. It is said that 
the Turks can be reformed by sermons and preaching, but they can 
never be reformed except by the sword.’ With the jihad was linked 
liqa' UHlahf the Beatific Vision, which gave such great confidence to 
his followers. In a vision the Prophet said to the Mahdl, ‘these 
warriors who have gone forth for the religion of God shall be wel- 
comed by God in the world to come. They shall be allowed into the 
paradise wherein are lofty palaces, chaste wives, and the greatest 
happiness and prosperity.’^ 

After the death of the Mahdl there was a natural decline in those 
who believed in him and his programme; but the Khalifa worked 
strenuously to keep the faith of his followers alive. He reinforced his 
rule and flogged religious enthusiasm by broadcasting the visions he 
received from his old master. He enforced strictly the purely religious 
side of the Mahdi’s revelations and was able to maintain the fierce 
fanaticism of many sections of his followers right up to the Battle of 
Omdurman. 

3 . Persistence of Belief in a Mahdi and Mahdism 

Legends began to develop about the Mahdl long before his death. 
The Mahdl encouraged the Qadi Isma'il b. 'Abd al-Qadir, son of the 
founder of the Isma'iliyya and one of his most devoted followers, to 
chronicle the events of his reign, and after the Mahdi’s death the 
Khalifa ordered its continuance.* The Mahdl, too, had his own poets, 
such as Muhammad at-Tiwaim and Abu Shail'a,^ who eulogized him 
and the Khalifa. These laid the foundations for the development of a 
Mahdist cult. 

The death of the Mahdl before his mission was accomplished in no 
way discredited him in the eyes of his followers. The Khalifa was 
careful to justify his actions and stimulate the zeal of his followers by 
allied visions of the Mahdl, so that Mahdist fanaticism, more 
especially amongst his immediate following, continued though with 
diminishing force.right up to the Battle of Omdurman. His tyranny 

* Wingate, op. cit., p. 48. 

^ It was entitled : KitSb al-Muttakdi ild sTrat aUImdm aUMakdl, Cf. Shuqair, op. cit. iii. 
559-605 Slatin, op. cit,, p. 515. It covered the years a.H. 1298-1306 (a.d. 1880-8). 
IsmS'll fell into disgrace and all copies of this work were ordered to be burnt Shuqair 8a3r5 
that he was able to find a copy, but if it still exists it has never been published. 

* A volume of Abu Sharl*a*s poems has been published (Khartoum, 1931), but it only 
contains his poems in praise of the Prophet. He is stated to have burnt the others at there> 
occupation. I have heard of collections, for they were certainly preserved by the recitert. 
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alienated the allegiance of the Mahdl’s most devoted followers and, 
after his overthrow, the majority of the people accepted the new order 
passively, completely rejected the Mahdism which they had joined 
from religious enthusiasm or expediency or by force, and returned to 
their old tribal and religious allegiances. The nomad tribes were 
reconstituted, the riverain and Jezira cultivators renewed their 
loyalty to their religious tribal shaikhs, the heads of orders such as the 
Mirghaniyya won back their followers, and the pagan tribes relapsed 
into paganism. 

On the other hand, the Baqqara were dissatisfied and longed for a 
return of the old times of blood and plunder, whilst certain groups of 
Arabs and cultivators — ^the old ansar and especially the West Africans 
— ^maintained their allegiance to Mahdism. These die-hards, believing 
that Muh amma d Ahmad was the true Mahdl,* believed that the other 
Mahdist prophecies were being or would be fulfilled. Lord Kitchener 
was given the role of the Dajj^ and some believed that the Mahdl’s 
son 'Abd ar-Rahman was the nahi 'Isa, The majority, however, still 
awaited his coming. Spurious prophecies began to circulate, such as 
that attributed to Farah wad Taktok: ‘At the end of time the English 
will come to you, whose soldiers are called police: they will measure 
the earth even to the blades of the sedge-grass. There will be no 
deliverance except through the coming of 'I^.’® 

Since the coming of the nahi 'Isa was awaited with expectancy, 
'I^ (and in some cases Mahdis) did appear with persistent regularity,^ 
more especially during the early days of the reoccupation. The twenty 
or so risings which these fekis initiated have, however, never been 
widespread and have in most cases been localized to one district or the 
particular following of the feki. They have always appeared amongst 
ignorant and superstitious groups and in many parts of the Sudan, but 
especially in the Central Sudan and the west. A number of them have 

^ Kitchener, alive to the dangers of the development of a Mahdist cult, destroyed the 
body and the tomb of the Mahdl, I have come across the belief that the Mahdf s body still 
lies beneath the mins, but it cannot be general because, whilst women will often be found 
praying at the gates of the enclosure, their number is surprisingly few compared with the 
crowds who visit other saints’ tombs. This may be due to the fact that they have a living 
symbol of him to visit in the person of his son. [Since this was written the Government have 
allowed Sayyid 'Abd ar-Rahman to rebuild his father’s tomb as an exact replica of the old 
one* The tomb was reopened on 15 June 1947 and since then there has been a great increase 
in the number of pilgrims.] 

* Quoted from Hillelson, Sudan Arabic Texts, p. 159. Farah lived in the seventeenth 
century. 

3 *Isas arose even in the Khalifa’s time after the death of the Mahdl, cf. account in Slatin, 
Fire and Sword, pp. 423-4, and Shuqair, op. cit. iii. 470-3, of the ‘appearance’ of a Tak- 
iUrl, Adam Muhammad al*BarqSwI, as the nab^^l$l in OallabSt. 
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been Fellatas for there used to be a belief in the Blue Nile colonies that 
they would be led back to Nigeria by a Mahdi. They have been 
quickly suppressed by the authorities ever on the watch for such 
‘manifestations’. 

The most serious was the Katfiyya Rising of 1908, when an old 
Mahdist, 'Abd al-Qadir, a feki of Kamlln, preached a jihsd and 
murdered a British official. This disturbance had most important 
consequences because it served to show the Government how closely 
linked were economic and social conditions with outbreaks of fanati- 
cism; and was a contributory cause to the development of the Jezira. 

The Nyala rising in southern Darfur in 1921 in which two British 
officials were killed had both economic and religious motives. There 
had been discontent in dars Mafalat and Fellata over the institution of 
a system of tascation, but when a feki arose proclaiming a jihsd the 
people all developed religious motives. The rising as it developed was 
primarily anti-Christian and his followers felt they were driving out 
Ad-Dajjal, that is the Christian Government. This feki was a 
Masallfl, *Abd Allah as-SihainI, and called himself, not the nabi 'Isa, 
but ‘the Khalifa of God on His earth’. After he was captured he gave 
the following account of his call : 

one night ... six angels came to me, named Zaibun, Kalla, Mesri, Zubardi, 
Ghoyg’il. and 'AzrJ’il. They told me that this was the year 1340 and that I 
had been appointed to collect the people and lead a jihad against the Turuk 
to exterminate. After this I and my people would govern the land for 10 years. 
Then another leader would be appointed to continue the war. In 1370 the 
sun would rise in the west and set in the east. In 1380 would come the end 
of the world and the naht 'IsJ would appear.* 

The last such outbreak was in Darfur in 1927 when a mixed 
Daju-Far, who called himself ‘the Pilgrim Feki’ {al-feki al-TmJajir)y 
headed a purely local rising which was quickly quelled by a police 
sergeant* 

The passage of time has witnessed two developments in Sudanese 
Mahdism — ^the formation of a Mahdist propagandist cult and its 
running underground, and the organization of the bulk of Mahdist 
adherents into an orthodox religious society which is usually referred 
to as the neo-Mahdiyya. 

As a cult Mahdism is a millenniarist sect It regards Muhanunad 

* Statement preserved in the ‘Nyak Rising^ File in Fasher. There is a note on the Rising 
in H. A. MacMichael, The AnghhEgyptiati Sudan, pp. 136-7. 

* A list of such risings is given in H. A. MacMichad’s Angh-Egyptian Sudan, pp. 98-9, 
176-9. 
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Ahmad as the true Mahdl and his son 'Abd ar-Rahman as the nahi 
'Isa after whom it is sometimes called Rahmani 3 ^a. He has not, 
however, ‘manifested’ himself and his followers await the Day of the 
Manifestation when he will drive out the British and usher in the 
millennium. This is believed more especially by colonies of ‘westerners’^ 
settled on Aba Island, his agricultural colony, along the White Nile, 
in the Jezira and Kordofan, by the Baqqara of western Kordofan and 
Darfur, 2' the Berti, Zaghawa, Masalit, and many other negroid tribes 
of Darfur. In Darfur, which was pagan in all but name before 
Mahdist agents arrived, the cult has canalized Islamic thought and 
feeling into this heretical current, so that the belief that 'Abd ar 
Rahman is the nabi 'Isa whose ‘time’ is near is almost universal. The 
belief in sweeping through Dlrfur, which is connected more with the 
west than the east, has spread into French Sudan and Nigeria, 
especially Bornu and Wada’i. There is a strong centre at Dumbulwa 
in Bomu and in Baqirmi where westerners are often influenced whilst 
on their way to Mecca. 

Its rapid spread westwards is due to organized propaganda through 
agents among peoples filled with that widespread expectancy of a 
Messiah who will drive out the Christians which we have mentioned 
as a characteristic of West African Islam. By many of these followers 
a visit to 'Abd ar-Rahn^ on Aba Island is regarded as a substitute for 
die Pilgrimage itself.^ He is known as As-Siddlq, the Truthful. Many 
perform two additional rak'as in his honour and say radt Allah 'anhu 
whenever his name is mentioned. The following is the type of madih 
they sing of him; 

We pray God who answers prayers; the Lord has aided him in his rule. 

The Prophet in whom the age puts its hope; follow him, 0 men of IsMm. 

The Mahdi in his day killed the unbelievers. 

The Truthful One has saddled his horse; mounted on thoroughbreds he 
upholds the faith. 

^ This term includes negroid tribes of Darfur as well as FeUata. Many of his most fanatical 
followers arc Fellata, especially those of Aba Island and cattle-owning nomad Fellata. But 
of the two greatest emirs in the Sudan, Mai Wumo is TijanT and Mai Ajhmad, cx-emir of 
Missau, jjadri, with their followers. There was a spurious letter circulating in 1923 that 
Alfa Hashim, Khalifa of the Tijaniyya, had recognized the Mahdl as genuine, but Alfa 
Hashim was at pains to refute the letter and visited his followers in the Sudan. 

* TheTa*aisha are the only exception among the Baqqara. 

3 This pilgrimage reached such proportions in 1923-5 that 'Abd ar-Raliman was encour- 
aged to go on the ^jj to Mecca himself and agreed to discourage the pilgrimage to Aba. 
The volume of western visitors has slackened owing mainly to the efforts of the Government 
at interception and many tribal leaders oppose it because allegiance to Mahdism weakens 
their authority. It still goes on because the movement eastwards has economic as well as 
religious motives. 
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0 Prophet bearing the mark of truth; he whose ancestor bore a birthmark 
on his shoulder. 

Many a one who disobeyed him is fed on fire in the next world. 

Disobey not the Truthful One; he beareth the very burden of the Mahdi. 

1 call upon you to turn to the pilgrimage {to Aid) with pure intention, 

'Abd ar-Rahman, the Truthful, in a vision has called upon his horsemen. 

Blessed is he who lives in his time, who believes his message, and obeys his 

commands. 

He has ordered his afeirs as in a diwdn\ with the Mahdi’s wirdht leads us. 

Our leader and our refuge; behold the gates of mercy open before us. 

This is his time; behold the Mahdi and the Prophet before him. 

He is the seal of all prophets; fully sealed with divine secrets. 

The Prophet of mercy, the Lord of plenty; love for him has brought life 
to the Island. 

He who is not with thee is blind of perception; he who loves thee thou wilt 
save in the next world. 

O Lord, accept' this verse containing greetings on him; and distinguish 
the poet with a mark. 

The Truthful One has ordered his afl&irs; through thee I hope to attain 
salvation. 

'Abd ar-Ral^Sn, the Truthful; may the Lord exalt his state.* 

Refrain (repeated after each line). 

The Truthful One, the son of our Imam, has illumined the universe from 
childhood; be purified through him in his congregation. 

There were evident dangers in this development of Mahdism and 
its rapid spread since 1917 beyond the original followers of the Mahdi 
to the Negroids of Western Sudan and Wada’i, for these ignorant 
adherents are more readily inflamed to fanaticism by agents than in 
lands where orthodox institutions have been long established; but the 
Government were well aware of the dangers and prohibited Mahdist 
agents from Kordofan and Darfur. 

Then there is the development of neo- or modern Mahdism in the 
Eastern Sudan, In the east a form of the cult exists, but it does not 
have the same milleniarist form or danger. Mahdiship became here- 
ditary, not in the eldest son *All, but in *Abd ar-Rahman, a posthumous 
son by a Darfurian woman. His most devoted followers in the east are 
the surviving eastern amdr and their less sophisticated children. To 
them the English are still Turuk and Nasdra. ‘We regard him as part 
of his fiither,* they have told me, ‘his haraka descended into the Sayyid.’ 
He is therefore to them the Mahdi not in himself, but as the bearer of 
the haraka of his father. He is not regarded as nabi ^Isa by his eastern 
followers. This is because they are somewhat more educated and 
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sophisticated by contact with outside currents and are not attracted by 
the extreme manifestations of Mahdism. The majority of Eastern 
Sudanese are not his followers, but belong to a dervish order. In 
Darfur, on the other hand, there was no such pre-existent influence 
and the orders do not flourish there except amongst the ‘foreigners’ 
(i.e. easterners) of Al-Fasher itself. 

Again, as a further development of the neo-Mahdism of the east 
there were many Sudanese, especially among the efltendiyya, who 
revered the Mahdl as a great religious reformer and national leader, 
and ascribed the misgovernment of the Mahdiyya to the Kh alifa. 
These felt an allegiance of a different kind to Sir 'Abd ar-Rahman 
al-Mahdl PashI and came to look upon him as a national leader. 'Abd 
ar- Rahman’s own aspirations are secular rather than religious and he 
favours this development to increase his influence. He uses the general 
prestige which he inherits as son of the Mahdl and is ready to foster 
other forms of belief in himself since a mass of fenatical followers are 
a useful political weapon. He says, however, that he is ‘the founder of 
a new movement, following the good order of the Government and the 
rules of justice and peace in general’, and with no political aspirations. 
But he has a large following of the eflFendiyya whose motives are 
certainly political. 

It was as a result of this development that Mahdism came to have 
the status of a religious and political society in Islam. It claims that it 
is not a new sect, and that it is quite orthodox; although that is im- 
possible because it rejects the four maMiahs for that of the Mahdl.* 
No claims are made openly for the Mahdl as such, nor for his son, nor 
is it opposed to the present Goveriunent; nor is ix.2.tariqa for it has no 
Mkr or esoteric teaching. Its followers recite the rStib of the Mahdl 
after certain prayers and they chant eulogies of him and his son at their 
gatherings. Many believe in Mahdism as a reformist movement and 
ftiey observe such Mahdist prohibitions, like that against smoking, as 
do not cut across any deeply-rooted Sudani custom.* Attempts have 
been made to revive other of the Mahdi’s regulations, such as in the 
dowry campaign (called al-Kora), but with little success outside 
Ae colonies. The annual ‘day of weddings’ (27 Rajab), instituted by 
the Mahdl in 1882, has for many years been kept up by his son. 

* Opponents call the Mahdists AUKhSmsma* i.c. members of the fifth madhhah and by 
implication non-Mnslims. 

^ The Mahdl wrote in one of his proclamations, 'Remember also that the crime of those 
who smoke tobacco is greater than that of drinking wine. He who drinks wine is punishable 
by eighty blows of the Kourbash, but the smoker of tobacco by one hundred blow*’ (Wingate, 
Mahdmty p, 62). 
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Fanaticism is a product of universal religions such as Islam and the 
psychology of the Western and certain Eastern Sudanese makes an 
outbreak of certain forms of it an ever present possibility, less perhaps 
in connexion with this new Mahdist group than through the appear- 
ance of the new Mahdl, for the mood of expectancy is already pre- 
pared. But there is little real danger whilst the Government maintains 
its vigilance and the present comparative prosperity continues, for dis- 
affection arising out of poverty is the only thing that could cause such 
a rising to spread. They would be unwise to slacken this vigilance for 
this dormant but smouldering flame of Mahdism would be ready 
material for use in a political revolution in the Nile valley. 

C. ANIMISTIC INFLUENCES IN SUDANESE ISLAM 

I . Islam and Animism 

Say, ‘I seek for refuge in the Lord of the Daybreak, 
from the evil in what he has created;^ 
from the evil of the moon when it is eclipsed; 
from the mischief of women blowing on knots; 
from the evil of the envious when he envies.* (Qur’an cxiii.) 

Assimilation of primitive religious elements was inherent in Islam 
from the beginning. The Prophet, being born into an environment 
deeply saturated with animism, had to reckon with and incorporate 
many such elements. He preserved, for instance, the primitive religious 
force associated with the fetish Black Stone at Mecca and harnessed 
it in the service of his own system. He was compelled to reckon with 
magic and witchcraft because he himself believed that ‘the devil did 
teach sorcery to men’ (Qur’an ii. 96). He had revelations prohibiting 
the old sorcery {sihr) and fortune-telling {kihana\ but traditions exist 
in which he sanctions the use of spells: ‘There is nothing wrong in using 
spells so long as you do not associate anything with God.’^ These 
traditions, whether or not they derive from the Prophet, show the need 
felt by Muslims to justify the prevalence of magic among them and to 
find a religious sanction for it 

* Lit. ‘From the evil of the night when it cometh on.* The above is *A*i8ha*8 interpretation 
(cf, E. H. Palmer (World’s Classics), p. 537). 

^ Mhhk&t xxi, c. I ; (see Hughes’s p. 72). BukhSrJ (iv, c. 76) deals with sanctioned 
and prohibited magic. Exorcism, he shows from tradition, can be used to cure illnesses pro- 
vided tSat the Qur’an is used, the two sSras 1 13 and 1 14 (al’-mu'avnoi^tdn) being valuable 
as incantations (§ 32). Magic (ar-ru^ya) is useful against the evil eye and against poison 
(§ 37). Divination {aUKihdna) is forbidden, and the true things the diviners {aUKukhSn) 
sometimes say arc stolen from the jinn (§ 46). Sorcery [fibb, sihr) is forbidden (§ 49). Cf. 
Muslim, ii. 180-3. 
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From the beginning then an inner nexus was established between 
animism and Islam which enabled it to be so easily assimilated by the 
peoples of Africa and Asia and attracted kindred elements of their 
systems. By its inherent syncretism it can assimilate them, even though 
they may seem at utter variance with its doctrine. 

These beliefs in wonder-working powers, in jinn and spirits in- 
numerable, must not be regarded as mere excrescences, for although 
they may not be in harmony with Islamic Law, they are inherent in 
the Islamic system. The very remoteness of the Islamic conception 
of God necessitated the retention in its system of a world of inter- 
mediate spirit-beings which provided the monotheistic Muslim with 
an inner connexion with polytheism. Just as the early Christian 
Church assimilated into its system many pagan customs and seasonal 
festivals, so Islam absorbed all the irradicable beliefs and customs of its 
mew adherents: Muslims could hardly continue to contemplate the 
persistence of forbidden things which they had no power to root out, 
so they were incorporated and made permissible by providing them 
with explanatory Muslim legends, formulae, and orthodox inter- 
pretations. Snouck Hurgronje writes: 

A custom or idea does not necessarily stand condemned according to the 
Moslem standard, even though in our minds there can be no shadow of doubt 
of its pagan origin. If, for example, Mohammedan teaching is able to regard 
some popular custom as permissible enchantment against the devil or against 
jens hostile to mankind, or as an invocation of the mediation of a prophet or 
saint with God, then it matters not that the existence of these malignant spirits 
is actually only known from pagan sources, nor does any one pause to enquire 
whether the saint in question is but a heathen god in a new dress, or an 
imaginary being whose name but serves to legitimize the existing worship of 
some object of popular reverence.^ 

An Islamic colouring then may be given to assimilated animistic 
beliefs and practices simply by introducing the name of God, which is 
regarded as ensuring the efficacy of the incantations and practices. 
The belief in a wonder-working power [mana) becomes the baraka 
which God gives to certain humans, and which can be transmitted 
through relics, stones, trees, by association. So the belief in the 
materialization of spiritual values is carried on. Thus in practice the 
conception of the unity of God tends to be lost in the bewildering field 
of God’s gift of baraka^ since this is dispensed through persons and 
objects which may come to be regarded as the power itself 

* Snouck Hurgronje, The Achetuse^ trans. A, W. S. O’Sullivan (ii 
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The eifFect of the coming of Islam amongst pagans, as H. A. Mac- 
Michael says, was to 

wrench the ancient custom from its original setting and reset it in a modified 
form among the unobjectionable, if not quite orthodox, observances of the 
local True Believers; and the latter would never fail to represent their prayers 
as directed to the One God, however much their fears might really centre upon 
the hidden demon known to their forefathers.^ 

In the face of this syncretism one of the ironies of Islam is ’the 
maxim: Tslam cancels all that was before it.’ The rhythm of life for 
the African Muslim remains much the same as before. This is the 
main reason why Islam is so successful in Africa and retains such an 
intense hold over its adherents. Doughty realized this when he wrote, 
‘The pre-Islamic idolatrous religion of the Kaaba was the cause that the 
soon ripe Mawmetry rotted not soon again’.^ 

Islam, when it came to the Sudan, had passed through centuries of 
growth and was saturated with all kinds of animistic and magical 
elements, therefore certain elements of the new religion were assimi- 
lated by its peoples without dislocation. The idea of a supreme God 
did not overthrow their previous beliefe, but was correlated to them.^ 
A tree or stone associated with previous heathen beliefs became 
associated with a saint and imbued with his haraka. The cult of 
spirits, whether propitiatory or exorcistory, though associated with 
Islamic formulae, remains much the same as it was before the coming 
of Islam. All their old customs still persist: family life, for instance, 
is governed very definitely by Islamic Law, yet every single practice 
connected with it is indigenous, even the marriage contract needs to 
have a propitious date and hour found for it by the Muslim feki who 
has replaced the pagan kujur. 

Over against all these tolerated practices there is the universal 
practice of ‘black’ m^c {sthr) and all kinds of other underground 
regional pagan practices such as the worship of the Soba stone in Dar 
Funj and the cults of Dar Fur. 

Although with the progress of education many of these things are 
losing their terror, there can be few, if any, Sudanese who believe that 
sorcery and spirit influence on men are not things to be afraid of and 
guarded against. 

* Hist, i. 73^ * Arabia Deserta^ i, loi. 

3 Animistic peoples possess a remnant conception of a high God who plays no part in the 
affairs of men and is neither feared nor loved with which Islam has a point of contact. Whilst 
assimilating the animist’s splrit-^world, it develops this faded belief in a high God to one of an 
onmipotent Deity. 

M 
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The Sudanese Muslim lives in an atmosphere of the supernatural, 
in which the fear of evil things emanating from man and spirit is 
prevalent But one must not think that the Sudani is perpetually 
haunted by this unseen world. When life is running smoothly, he is 
just like a care-free child. Yet the unseen is never far away. Crises 
especially are a recurring element in his life. Such things as birth, 
circumcision, marriage, and death are crises for they mean entry into 
a new and untried experience in life. Also illness, disease, and calamities 
are crises. It is to these things that the old pre-Islamic superstitions 
still cling, for the function of religion with the pagan is to give him 
confidence, not only in the normal conduct of daily life, but above all 
in life’s crises. The rites which are connected with crises have been 
called by Van Gannep^ rites de passage^ by which confidence is re- 
stored. Crises are then the states when special protection must be 
given, and it is here that Islam helps the pagan as he loses confidence 
in his own safeguards, and, above all, one who has lost tribal ties. Having 
lost the spirit, the sanction of his customs, they are re-orientated in 
Islam. This explains the attraction of Islam to him. Islam cannot 
free him from his fears, but by joining this great community he insures 
himself against unseen dangers by the close association of Islam with 
the primitive functions of his life and to a lesser degree by the use of its 
standardized rituals. Y et he can bring with him all his old mores which 
are re-set in Islam. Thus he inhales burnt Qur’anic texts as an 
antidote to evil influences opposed to Qur’anic teaching. His old 
customs are not disrupted, but reintegrated; they can still serve a vital 
function; but now between him and the unknown stands more than 
his old custom. 

2 . Non-Islamic Superstitions and Pagan Practices 

For from within, out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts ... the evil eye. 

(Mk. vii. 21-2.) 

The result of all this mutual interaction is that present-day Islam 
in the Sudan is bound up with a substratum of animistic beliefe and 
practices which vary between race admixture, tribe, and district. It is 
impossible to treat of these adequately until a more detailed study of 
regional Islam has been made. But though the superstitions of the 
people vary so much in detail they are often identical in kind and the 
following sketch may serve to give some conception of the general 
tendencies. 

Many of these beliefe and customs appear to be common to all 

* Cf. Lti Kites de passage (1909), cap. cL. iv. 
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Muslim peoples. But that is because (apart from the general world 
uniformity of superstitions} Islam was always obliged to do some 
labelling, modification, and alteration in its incorporation of them. 
For instance, the Qur’anic name of jinn has spread to incorporate the 
various spirits of the indigenous peoples, but the jinn of Kordofan are 
by no means identical with the jinn of Donqola, let alone the jinn of 
other Islamic countries. 

Causes of diseases and misfortunes and methods of prevention and cure 

In order to understand the Sudanese it is necessary from the 
beginning to distinguish clearly between our ideas of cause and effect 
based on scientific facts, and their ideas of cause and effect based on 
supernatural visitations of external malign powers or mistakes in 
conduct or custom which affect physical and mental health. For 
instance, it is believed that abortion is caused either by the pregnant 
woman hearing the cry of an owl (i,e. the spirit incarnated in it}, or by 
the jealousy of her qarina^ if she possesses one, or the malice of the 
umm as--suhydn. 

Because of this need for protection and exorcism we have the 
practice of magic, and in the Sudan as elsewhere the sanction of Vhite’ 
magic led to the retention of feki practitioners who flourish on the 
credulity and superstition of the masses. Instead of going to the hospitals 
and dispensaries for treatment the majority will still visit the fekis. 
These men also carry on a flourishing trade in preventive medicine in 
the form of charms to ward off the evil eye and ensure protection 
against evil spirits. 

The practice of sanctioned magic is sometimes called da^wa 
(invocation}. Da^wa or, as they say, talah min Allah (supplication}, 
covers all practices which Islam sanctions, but applies more especially 
to the systems of incantation.^ The commonest forms of white magic 
are: (i} ^cmma^ the mumbling of Qur’^ic incantations and awrdd 
with spitting after each verse to transfer the baraka. If the feki is 
unable to visit the patient his expectoration is mixed with water and 
taken to the patient Fever in a child with convulsions, for instance, 
is treated by marking a black cross on its forehead and reciting a special 
incantation transferred by spitting three times over him. (2} ha^ira 
(incensing}, which involves folding a paper into (say} twelve squares. 


* Such systems of da'vaa can be used to work evil on a person. In this case from da^d 
to pray against, to curse, not da'diUC lldh lifulduy to pray for someone; prayer thus becoming 
a spell. Persons who are unfortunate in life are called mad% they are supposed to have been 
'cursed*. For such 'prayers against’ see above pp. i38->9. 
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and separating them, then writing on each piece words, phrases, and 
symbols (such as the Khatim Sulaiman or five-pointed star). The 
patient is instructed to burn two in the morning and two in the evening 
with frankincense or ambergris and allow the smoke to circulate 
around his whole body. (3) mihSya (erasure). Here the feki writes 
texts and symbols on a wooden slate or skin and washes it off with water 
which he bottles and gives or sends to the patient. Sometimes writings 
will be made on (medicinal) roots which are then boiled and the 
patient drinks the water, or burnt and the patient fumigated by the 
smoke. 

Black magic is called sihr ^d the word sShir (sorcerer) is used for 
(l) a feki practising black magic, (2) anyone believed to possess the 
evil eye, and (3) were-animals. There are also female soothsayers or 
sibyls. The sahir will sell his services to one who wishes to injure an 
enemy. Sudden death or paral)rsis is often attributed to a sahir. 

The operation of injury is called 'amal. It is produced through 
performing magic with something, such as a hair, a nail-paring, a 
garment in which he has perspired, anything in fiict which has come 
from the body of the one to be injured containing some soul-substancej 
or it is performed by the use of an image on paper or on the skins of 
animals and birds, especially the chameleon, or a mud image, and their 
destruction. The simplest method is to get the feki to write an 
injurious spell on a ‘paper’. Then an efficacious bone or shell is 
wrapped inside the paper and it is buried in the sand or soil or thrown 
into the river with an incantation stating how the person is to be 
injured or destroyed. This often takes the form of a prayer that the 
person may suffer a similar fate to that of the paper or piece of wood, 
either be destroyed by white ants, burning, or drowning, and so on. 
If the spell is foupd the enchantment is broken. There is a Funj story 
of al-HijazI b. AbS Zaid putting a spell on King 'Adlan II by taking 
some soft clay, moulding it to the form of the King, and then baking 
it until it cracked. Sometimes birds or lizards are taken, their wings 
or feet sewed so that they cannot move, and left to die on the housetop 
or other place belonging to the one to be injured where they will 
escape notice. If the animal is released the patient recovers. 

Sihr is a form of induced auto-suggestion connected with the 
association of ideas by similarity and ite efficacy is due to this as well as 
to the use of charms and the assistance ofjirm. The victim is in some 
way brought to realize that he has incurred a curse and the effect is 
such that he becomes ill and wastes away, unless he can have his 
confidence restored by a counter method. 
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Preventive methods are chiefly by the use of amulets. Every 
Sudani will be found wearing at least one against the evil eye, another 
against evil spirits, and probably some kind of love-charm. The men 
wear theirs in leather drums or pouches above the bend of the elbow. 
The effendiyya in European dress wear them on the left flank next to 
the skin suspended by a cord round the necL The women wear whole 
bunches of all shapes and sizes hanging down below their waists and 
sometimes in their hair. They are also hung round the necks of 
domestic animals. 

The charm called hij3b consists of a square of paper written by the 
feki, containing Qur’anic verses,* and cabalistic signs arranged within 
squares called ‘the seals’. The hiriz are much more varied. They may 
consist of printed awrad, beads, bones of animals and fish, dried 
chameleon heads, the skin of a waral or iguana lizard, pounded 
Egyptian antiquities, cowry shells, or the hair, nail-cuttings, bits of 
doth of a wait or earth from his tomb, and the species called 'ttrSy as 
sif^ (magical roots) which may consist of the pounded heart of a tree 
or pieces of spedal woods such as the fakiq3na. The hijsb and hiriz 
are usually found together. A KordofSn charm for a long journey 
consists of the tusks of a wart-hog with hijsbst in pouches on either 
side. The efficacy of these hijsbaty however, is believed to lie in the 
baraka of the feki who supplies them and the price is consonant with 
his repumtion. Again they have value only for the particular person 
for whom they are prescribed. Charms are worn if preventive or 
curative, but destroyed or put in a special place if they are used for 
witchcraft. The efficacious method is chosen by the feki according to 
the ‘nature’ {taWa) of the one to be bewitched. 

The usages of the lujab may be: to prevent an illness or disease; to 
protect agdnst evil spirits, the evil eye, or someone’s jealousy or anger; 
jalaby that is, to attain success in commerce, matrimony, or in obtaining 
a situation; to change the heart of a coveted man or woman or to 
retain someone’s love; to obtain children. 

The tanuma are strings of beads with tassels tied to a child’s hair to 
avert the evil eye. Itinerant also wear them. These are to be 
seen in the sUq singing songs in honour of the Prophet and then dan ci ng , 
making the beads rattle and stand upright Women will press forward 
to touch them to receive baraka. 

The preventive 'uqda are seven ‘knots’ tied and blown upon by the 
feki with incantations over each which are obtained especially for 

* The most common are the Throne Verse (iL 256), SiSras i, 1 13, 1 14. These are supple- 
mented with the ninety-nine names of God, names of angels, and/mn. 
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pregnant women and for the prevention and cure of fevers in children. 
Sometimes string or thread is passed through the skin and then knotted. 
A Sidl Hasan of Tokar was noted for the efficacy of his knots. 

Other forms of 'uqda are Black Magic. Shuqair writes of the 
Qarab, a sub-tribe of the Atbara BishaiTn, ‘if they want to “bind” a 
person to a place they make incantations against him. Then he cannot 
leave the spot until they undo the knot. If they put food before him 
and “bind” him he is unable to stretch out his hand for the food.’* 
A form of 'uqda which I have heard is common and effective is to 
bind a man to make him sexually impotent. The knots which may be 
of any material must be concealed in some tvay, either thrown into a 
well or river, or burnt or buried. The cure is obtained by the feki 
writing a hijsb which is worn on the right side. Then certain letters 
are written on a vessel which is filled with honey or olive oil, the writing 
is erased with water and drunk by the afflicted one. 

The Evil Eye (^ain hSrra) is greatly feared and the Sudanese would 
agree with Hamza that ‘a person possessing the power of the evil 
eye . . . exudes venom as deadly as the viper’s breed’, and one who gets 
the reputation of a sahir often leads a very unpleasant existence, being 
hounded from pillar to post He is greatly feared since a glance from 
his eye may wither a vital organ and cause the victim to die in torments. 
Slatin Pa^a describes the Khalifa, 'Abd Allah’s dread of the ‘eye’. A 
one-eyed Syrian who unintentionally cast his blind eye in his direction 
was instructed never to come near him again. He remarked to Slatin, 
‘nothing can resist the human eye. Illness and misfortune are generally 
caused by the evil eye.’® Children are thought to be particularly 
susceptible to ‘the evil of the envious when he envies’ and are always 
protected with hijsbs. In its simplest form anyone who envies may 
cast the evil eye. For that reason one should not comment on the 
health or handsomeness of a child, except by using such expressions as 
ma sha' allah. If a child complains of a sudden pain, they immediately 
say, ‘he was struck by the eye’. The cure involves first discovering the 
sahir. This is done by dropping a piece of alum with salt, acada pods, 
and cumin in an incense burner and censing the victim. Then water 
is sprinkled on it and it coagulates into a mass. From the shape this 
takes they claim to tell the inflictor. There are many methods of 
removing the cause. They may wash the eye of the ssUr whilst he 
sleeps if he is one who is believed to have acquired it innocently. In 

* Op. cit. i. 237. An example of an 'uqda carried by a rebel against the Government to 
‘bind the senses of the rulers* is given in S.N,R, i. 53-5. 

* Fire and Sv)ord (1895), p. 519* 
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Other malevolent cases the ‘scapegoat’ method of evil transference is 
used. A little earth may be taken from the 5ahir\ track and if possible 
a hair or something else partaking of his substance. They are then 
burned with alum, herbs, and incense and the child is censed with it. 
Afterwards the mass which has now absorbed the evil must be de- 
stroyed. They may go into the street or desert and throw it behind 
their backs or into the river taking care not to see where it goes. 

One man in the Jezira had power to cure spells which cause the 
aj93[icted one difficulty in breathing and eventual death, said to be due 
to a piece of the stomach having been taken and his throat stopped 
with it. His treatment was to draw a formula of the usual geometrical 
pattern on a slip of paper, roll it up, put it up the nostril of the patient, 
and light it. The bewitched cries out in the voice of the afflictor ‘let 
me out’, and the explosion which results, by driving out the spirit, 
completes the cure. 

Again, there is the realm of the Evil Spirits as the cause of suffering, 
misfortune, and death — the 7 V«;z-family with its many sub-divisions 
of^afdrtt^ shayatln^ riydhy %airan^ and so on. The cultivators especially 
are afraid of them. The attitude of the nomads, whether Arab or 
Beja, is that of the Ma'aza shaikh, Salim Faraj, quoted by G. W. 
Murray as saying: ‘The jinn abound in our mountains, but nobody 
but z, fellah would fear them. Now, wolves are really dangerous!’^ 

The beliefs connected with the/^W, like other animistic beliefs, can 
be divided into three strata: those from old Arab paganism; those 
accepted by Islam from many sources, including Western Sudanese,^ 
in the course of its development during the centuries (both these have 
lost all regional peculiarities through syncretism and are part of the 
Islamic legacy to the Sudan); and, finally, those taken over from the 
beliefs of the indigenous people of the Sudan. Insufficient material, 
however, has been collected to allow of analysis. 

The spirits may be external influences or they may enter into a 
person, that is, take possession of him. It is thought that someone who 
has done wrong lays himself open to such possession or they may enter 
at times of crisis (mushdhira). The jinn are the world of supernatural 
powers between angels and men. As elsewhere they are thought to be 
crafty and mischievous demons, formed of fire and vapour and dwell 
in cemeteries and uninhabited places. As such they are personifications 
of the terrors of the desert They are invisible but may take the form 
of snakes, lizards, or other loathsome things. Some are Muslims, 

* Sons of Iskmaelf p. i$ 6 . 

* Cf. Wcstennarck, Rttual and Belief in Morocco^ i. 379. 
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Others unbelievers. All are under the rather nominal sway of the 
prophet Sulaiman. They are capable of doing good or evil and must 
be propitiated to avert their evil influence or exorcised when affected 
by them. After an illness the name of the child is often changed in 
order to deceive the spirits. Many fekis claim to have k^rnddam 
(subject-y/««). Occasionally the y/ww marry humans. The Fellata and 
the Hadendiwa, in popular legend, owe their origin to the union of 
jinn with Aby^inian girls. One of my friends had a white unblemished 
lamb born in his hosh and an old woman who had never been married 
on seeing it was persistent in her wish to buy it. He asked for the 
reason and she replied reluctantly that she was married to a jinn and 
the feki had told her that such a lamb was necessary as a sacrifice to 
prevent its turning upon her. 

Whilst the jinn are really feared there are certain superstitions 
connected with them which are regarded as mere BurSfdt (legends). 
For example, the ‘dust-devil’ is popularly regarded as a jinn riding a 
horse. Shooting-stars are thrown zx. jinn by angels. A well is never 
dug nor a house built without a karama to propitiate the jinn ‘lord of 
the place’ {sahib aUmahal) who may have been disturbed. 

Whilst the jinn are a species and in general lack individuality, there 
zxtjinn having individual names and special characteristics. The great 
curse of women is the spirit called umm as-suhydn (mother of children, 
a euphemism for enemy of children) or ghazdla. She is pictured as a 
skinny and loathsome old woman of immense powers of destruction, 
to counteract or propitiate whom only certain powerful fekis can write 
effective hijdbs. She is the curse of pregnant mothers and is the cause 
of miscarriage, sterility, and infantile paralysis. Anyone afilicted with 
epilepsy {ghazdl) is regarded as being possessed by her and therefore the 
Sudanese are very averse to touching anyone in a fit for fear of 
possession. 

There is the Qartn or Qartna (companion). In Omdurman it is 
a spirit which possesses. The Egyptian conception of it as a double 
bom with every individual is not known.^ Only certain people are 
possessed and such people cannot marry or the qartna will harm them. 
It does not seem to be at all identical with the bint iblis {silut with the 
Bisharin) which has relations with the unmarried during sleep and can 
cause them to waste away physically. It is not the cause of meiital 
deficiency or imbecility as in Egypt. That is due to shaitSns substi- 

* For the Egyptian conception see Zwcmer, Studies in "Popular Islam^ ch. v. The Sudanese 
usage as spirit-husband or spirit-wife seems to be similar to its usage in the Qur’an : ‘Whoever 
has Satan for his mate an evil mate has he’ (iv. 43). 
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tuting one of their own imbecile children^for a human child. There- 
fore when reviled an imbecile is called a ‘changeling’ {mubaddal). To 
guard against such substitution children must never be left alone for 
the first forty days after birth {ayydm aUarbaHn\ during which the 
mother is confined to the house. Jinn which are in possession are 
usually classified as either hddi^ quiet and controlled, or hasid (lit 
envious), which excite and cause mania. Junun (madness, i.e. jinn^ 
possession) is strictly only to be used of lunatics. This is treated by 
special feki-families only who have inherited the particular haraka. 
The method of treatment is by imprisonment in a dark room, fasting 
on a little Usra and water, followed by severe beating with sticks on 
which Qur’anic verses have been written, incantations with the usual 
spitting at the patient to convey the baraka^ and recitation of the 
Qur’an. This treatment often results in the death of the patient 
Another method involves swinging by the shoulders and feet, slowly 
over a hot fire with incantations. People mildlj possessed are called 
mi^dtin. In all treatments of the different kinds of possession it should 
be noticed that the da^wa may be practised either with the object of 
pacifying the spirits or actual exorcism. 

The Umm as^SubySn and these possessive spirits are really dreadedj 
but there are also many other spirits which are used as bogies to 
frighten children. The is pictured as z jinn with seven heads and 
a large comb. It sleeps for a year and is active for a year when it lures 
men away to lonely places to destroy them. The female is known as 
SuHuwwaJ^ Other species are the ^akalota^ which is a one-eyed, one- 
legged, one-handed, noseless thing with long finger-nails with which 
it attacks the faces of the people it meets. The Dudu and Vmm 
Bu^tdlu seem to be the equivalent of the Egyptian Bu^bu^, Nightmare 
is said to be caused by Jbu-Kabbds^ a shaitan who puts his hand over 
one’s mouth in order to stifle one. He does not succeed because of a 
hole in his palm through which one can breathe with difficulty. 

There is a living belief in the reincarnation of people who have died, 
missed Paradise, and returned to live a normal human life in some other 
district or country. Their ghosts (called bandit) usually visit their 
relatives immediately after death and tales are often told of encounters 
years later with people who knew them in their previous existence.^ 

* GhUlh a feminine noun from a root meaning *to destroy*, but it is regarded as a male 

demon in the Sudan. All I can connect the form su^Juwwa with is the Arabian pre-Islamic 
demon See Mas*iidl, MvrUj^ iii. 318. 

* This belief may have been derived from Ffir slaves, for H. A. MacMichael writes {Hht, 
i. 103) : ‘Popular belief throughout DirfQr still attributes to Wl the FSr a power of meta- 
morphosis, and the word nabSff there is a common expression of abuse implying that the 
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The riverain people believe that the Nile is inhabited by some kind 
of mermen and mermaids called molad al-hur and banst al-hur. The 
albinos who are sometimes born of black parents are supposed to be 
changelings of theirs and such a child is called a h&ri. They also 
believe in other inhabitants of the Nile called ‘Angels of the River’ 
[mqlifikat al-bahr)^ 

The skull and horns of catde, crocodile skin, black kettle, bottles, 
and plates which are to be seen over the gates of hSshts are sometimes 
represented to be a kind of fetish to guard against the entrance of evil 
spirits, or they are said to be there to attract the evil eye so that it will not 
harm anyone in the AffrA. The animals’ skulls which will be seen erected 
on poles in the midst of growing crops are also to attract the ‘eye’. 

The %ar is a form of propitiation of the genius %Sr or ar-nh al-ahnar 
(the red spirit) by means of music and dancing. It is certainly not 
indigenous to the riverain Northern Sudan for it is not practised in the 
villages, nor do the Jezira, Funj, and Blue Nile districts practise it. 
It seems to have been introduced into Egypt during the nineteenth 
century by black slaves from pagan Sudan or more probably Abyssinia,? 
F rom Egypt it entered the Northern Sudan where it is now practised 
mainly in Sawakin, Barbar, and Omdurman. Its prevalence in 
Sawaldn rather suggests that it was introduced from the !Hijaz which 
may have got it from Abyssinia. 

The women of Omdurman are brought up in an atmosphere of 
%Sr-ieax and when they become hysterical or get any kind of wasting 
illness they regard it as zJr-possession. This nearly always shows itself 
by the patient being thrown to the ground in convulsions which may 
last for hours, and during which the patients are sometimes very wild 
and raging. They are left afterwards with fixed, straining, wide-open 
eyes. The theory behind z^r-possession is simple; once let another 
spirit get possession of one’s body then one is to all intents and purposes 
another person. 


person to whom it is addressed is in his second existence, that he had died, that is, and instead 
of dwelling in Paradise, has come back to lead a second existence upon earth.’ 

* Cf. Crowfoot’s article on them, ii. 183 ff. 

* The word ssJr is an Amharic loan-word thought to have been derived from the ancient 

Agau religion of the pagan Kushites whose Sky-god was called Jar which word degenerated in 
its usage by the Abyssinians (christianized Agao) to denote an evil spirit (see Paul Kahle, 
Zar-Seschtvdrungen in AgypUn^ Der Islam, iii. 1-41, Plowdcn’s accoxmt in his Travels in 
Abyssinia, pp. Z59-6o, and E. Cerulli, Etiopia OccidentaU (1933}, 34 " 7 )* The Sudanese 

quite naturally derived it from z 3 ra, to visit. Women possessed always refer to it as theyWj'a 
(company). It should be noted that Lane in his Modern Egyptians (ist cd. 1836) never men- 
tions the »fr, so presumably it had not been imported thax. It has also spread to the 
^ijaz (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 124 E). 
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Some Sudanese say that everyone possesses a zdr^ that normally it is 
hidden, but certain conditions, such as a mental shock, can make it 
active. But mostly it is regarded as a spirit which possesses and the one 
possessed is called a mazyur. There are many types of zairan^ a 
Habashi (Abyssinian), an Egyptian Pasha, a Fellata, a Coptic priest, 
a group of nuns, and certain dardwtsk (such as 'Abd al-Qadir al 
JllM and Ahmad al-Badawi). But the spirits called up seem to be 
more malevolent than these names would justify. However, the 
woman afflicted by a zar often wears a ring with the name of, say, 
'Abd al-Qadir engraved on it and she will throw bread into the corners 
of the house for him as she would for any other 

The ceremony of propitiation is also called a zSr. The essence of it is 
appeasement of the zdr by means of the ecstatic dance, gifts, and sacri- 
fices. The whole thing is pagan and is too fer removed from Islam for 
there to have been any attempt made to islamize it.^ The practitioner 
or %tfr-priestess is usually a woman, though not necessarily a negress, 
who is called a shat^a or a kUdiya. If someone is mentally or physically 
ill, and z^?r-possession is thought to be the cause, the kudiya is brought 
to the house for the ceremony called ‘opening the box’. This box 
contains incense, during the burning of which the kUdiya decides 
whether the person needs a z^fr-party or not. She can tell of course 
whether the patient will be susceptible to this influence or is likely to 
get worse or die from the treatment. If so they avoid performing the 
zdr by suggesting treatment by a feki. This is because their reputation 
(unlike that of a feki) suffers if the patient becomes insane or dies. 
There have been many cases of suicide and insanity in Omdurman as 
a result of zdrs. The practice is supposed to be forbidden, but little 
attempt is made to put a stop to it, although a zdr cannot be concealed 
on account of the infernal noise of the drumming which keeps the 
whole neighbourhood in a state of tension. 

The Mdtyah first task is to find out what zdr or rlh she has to deal 
with and the correct tune with which to exorcise it or them, for some- 
times the patient is possessed by more than one. One tune after 
another is tried accompanied by its appropriate drumming and dancing 

^ I have already shown that the incorporation of pHmitive conceptions in Islam is de- 
pendent upon their compatibility with the claims of Allah as supreme ruler. The basic 
formulae of the }Uj3h^ for instance, should be the Word of Allah and it is wrong to associate 
pre-Islamic demons with Him on the paper as is so often dpnej it is wrong to use it to work 
evil (Jamal) on another, that is, to violate the sanctity of the j2ur*anic word; similarly the tear, 
as representing a pre-lslamic demon, cannot be elevated like a wall to be a Triend* of Allah. 
Orthodox magic, unhappily, is ineffective to control the ssairdn and the primitive rites have 
had to be retained. 
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until the patient (sometimes the kudiya) becomes ecstatic and goes into 
a spirit trance. This proves that the right %Sr has been found and the 
chanting of that tune and the drumming continues interminably. The 
identifying of the z&r causes him to lose much of his power. Each tune 
requires the putting on of special clothes, which may be that of men, 
women, boys, girls, or hermaphrodites according to the sex of the zBr. 
The zSr always has certain desires and it is the kiidiya's task to find 
these out before it can be pacified. These they express sometimes in 
Arabic, sometimes in a zifr-language, to the kudtya through their 
victims, though sometimes the k&diya may be a medium. These 
desires tend to take the form of clothes, jewellery, and other coveted 
things. 

The meetings for exorcising the zMr usually continue for seven 
nights. During the sixth night the greatest feast is prepared. The 
k&diya and others possessed who have been treated previously by the 
same k&diya^ remain the whole night, and the next morning they 
sacrifice a rain. First a procession is formed when the ram is driven 
seven times round the room, sometimes with the woman seated on 
it, to the singing of the special incantations. It is then killed and 
the patient and others are smeared with its bloodj then she, the 
k&diya^ and other possessed women, drink some blood and eat of the 
fle^.* 

Two classes are subject to the zBr superstition: the patient who has 
tried fekis and doctors and has not been cured, women of unstable 
mental temperament, or women who wish to obtain gold ornaments 
from their husbands as an insurance policy against the day of their 
divorce. There is a strong but ineffective opposition to the zBr by the 
men, not on the ground of its being a pagan ceremony, but as a trick 
of women and an expensive last resort of incurables. The kaSya takes 

^ It sHould be remembered that the 9 iSr is only appeased, not exorcised. The women say 
that certain fekis in the past had power to exorcise zdrs^ but that the art was lost during the 
Mahdiyya. 

^ Muslimi^ed Negroes in Omdurman perform a somewhat similar ceremony on Thursday 
nights. The officiant is called shaikh at-pmbura. The pmbura is a large drum which is used 
with a rahSha (psaltery). The shaikh has a skin full of cloven hooves and a long stick and 
decorates himself with ostrich feathers. He ties the hooves round his waist and leaning on 
his stick shakes his hind-quarters to make the hooves rattle. Others who suffer fmm the 
jaind^at at^pimbura^ as they are called, are also invited. The spirits are driven out by the 
monotonous beating of drums, chanting, incense, playing on the rabdba^ and clappmg which 
have a hypnotic effect on the patient, who goes into a trance. This ceremony lasts for one 
night only. The Omdunninls say that it is this ceremony which entered the Northern Sudan 
«id Egypt, was suppressed during the Mahdiyya, and returned afterwards from Egypt with 
new excrescences, especially in the way of expense. C£. also account of ceremony of Bangala 
on Upper Congo (J, H. Weeks, yjlX xl. 425). 
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a pound a day for seven days. It would be impossible for most people 
to produce this sum were it not for the fact that the drums attract the 
zJr-possessed of the neighbourhood who all share in the expense. 

The belief in were-animals is prevalent throughout the Sudan. 
Certain sahirs (in this case called sahhann) are credited with the ability 
to transform themselves at night into crocodiles and hippopotami in 
riverain districts, or hyenas in Dar Funj and among the Masalit, or 
lions in Darfur. These metamorphosed human-beasts roam about 
seeking to destroy and are reputed to hold cannibal feasts. In Darfur 
whole Fur villages are supposed to turn out at night on such hunting 
expeditions.^ That this belief is no mere legend is shown by the 
experience of a former General Manager of the Sudan Railways 
who told me that he had once to raise a boat which had sunk at the 
mouth of the Atbara. He had great difficulties in obtaining labour 
from a nearby village and eventually found out that a man of the village 
was credited with the power of transforming himself into a crocodile, 
and the villagers were afraid to enter the water. During the reconquest 
Kitchener issued an order that crocodiles should not be shot in the 
Batn al-Hajar because of the belief of the inhabitants in metamorphosis. 
In Darfur the ‘lion-men’, known as ahl levy dues upon the 

villagers. 

Throughout the Sudan there is the reverence of certain holy trees, 
wells, and stones universal in Islam. To-day of course they have 
mostly been given an Islamic colouring. Similarly one often sees at 
markets performances of sand-divination {darh ar-raml)^ shell divina- 
tion {darb al-wad^a)^ and hihliojm.n.cy (fat h al-kitdb); all following the 
well-established Islamic forms based on literary sources. The practice 
of isti^dra (divination by dreams) is universal. The book of Ibn Sirin 
is normally used in the interpretation of dreams and that of Ad- 
Dairabl is common among thQfuqard\ Darb aUmandal^ which is the 
method of arriving at the knowledge of hidden things through the 
mediumship of spirits, is practised by Fellata throughout the Sudan. 
The method follows the usual form which has often been described.^ 
Using a boy as a medium the magician traces the Khdtim of Solomon 
on the sand, writes the word Allah in the centre, and the boy gazes 
until he is in a trance. He then calls upon ‘the king of the devils’ who 
answers questions through the boy. Sometimes a glass of water or a 
mirror or a drop of ink will be used. 

Actual pagan practices are to be found amongst the purely nominal 

* Cf. At-Tuulsrs account, Voyage au Darfitr^ p. 358. 

* Cf. Lane, Modem EgyptianSy i. 348 ff. 
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Muslim Negroids of Dar Funj, Dar Nuba, and Darfur. The 
Ghodiat, between Jebel Kordofan and Lake Rahad, are regarded by 
their neighbours as possessing magical powers. Women soothsayers, 
rain-makers, and sacred stones and trees are to be found among the 
Furs, Zaghawa, and Midob. E. Lampen writes of the Midob: 

Their recent and still lingering religion seems to have focussed on three 
points, sacrifice and worship before sacred stones and trees, a great harvest 
festival, and resort to wise women as oracles. There is one magnificent tree 
near Malha with a small enclosure round it which I have always believed to be 
a sacred tree, but I could obtain no definite information of it or of any other. 
Sacred stones are more common. I havespoken of that in Malha crater. Another 
I have seen in a gorge of the Wadi Goldonut. It was covered with smaller 
stones which passers-by placed on it for good luck. There are several such. . . . 
The sacred women or todis, who used to divine by throwing shells on the 
ground, still exist and no doubt are still consulted. All Meidobis are very shy 
of speaking of their old faith, and are ashamed of their backwardness in the 
practice of Mohammedanism. But there is no doubt that the great majority 
of the tribe are still animists at heart.^ 

Concerning the Dajo of W. Kordofen, S. Hillelson writes: 

Though strongly permeated by Arab influence, and nominally and per- 
functorily professing Islam, the Dago maintain rites of a purely pagan nature 
with which the togonye (or kujur) are particularly associated. In charge of the 
togonye Xiitxt are shrines dedicated to the High God of the Dago, Kalge, whom 
they identify with Allah.* 

There is the cult of the Soba Stone among the Hamaj of Jebel Guli. 
They claim a queen-ancestress called Soba and the stone was her 
throne. It is still the ‘throne of the kingdom’ {kursi mawlaka) and 
plays its part in the ceremonies when the manjil assumes office by the 
ceremonial washing of his feet upon it. This and other Soba stones 
play their part in other rites, such as the dance in honour of the first 
time a newly delivered mother leaves her house, and offerings are 
placed on the stone at the first cutting of the grain. Soba is also invoked 
to cure illness. 

The Beja, most of whom are very imperfectly Islamized, retain 
many pagan practices. G. W. Murray writes: ‘The Bi^arin have still 
a few sacred rocks and diffis, to which ceremonial visits are performed 
and sheep sacrificed. Such a place is Kanjar Aweib, “the runaway 
stone”, in Wadi Kajuj, a tributary of Wadi Irib’.3 


^ BddJk, xi. 60-1, 


* Ibid, viii. 63-4. 


3 G, W. Murray, op. cit., p. 1 57. 
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3. Pagan Influences on Social and Family Life 

A, Traces of the Matrilinear System 

It has already been shown that the Nubians and Beja, and probably 
most other tribes of the Sudan were originally a matrilineal people, as 
were the Arabs until the time of the Prophet. MaqrIzI wrote of the 
Beja, ‘Their relationships follow the female line; they pass the in- 
heritance to the daughter’s son or sister’s son to the exclusion of the 
“son of the loins’’.’^ It was this system which the immigrant Arabs 
took advantage of to obtain chieftaincies. This is also shown by the 
fact that the traditions of many tribes, such as the Hadendiwa and 
Batn al-ManasIr, go back to a female ancestress.^ 

To-day under the ^rVa this system does not exist in law and 
descent is patrilineal, but it survives in the customs of the people. 
Matrilocal conditions exist in that the husband goes to live with his wife 
in the hd^ of her family and he remains there under the rule of the 
bride’s mother until the first child is born and often longer. Even when 
custom has slackened the woman returns to her own people to be 
delivered. The Sudanese woman is surprisingly independent of her 
husband, who in certain spheres of life has no control whatever over 
the domestic side of the house, even after she has removed to his house. 
The women always resist successfully any desire of the husband even 
to move to another part of Omdurman, though they know that this 
often means that he acquires another local wife. The association of 
the children also is largely with the mother’s family, especially where 
the husband has more than one wife. In practice, though not in law, 
the family of the wife, especially the mother’s brother, exercises 
authority over the children. The Baqqara divorced woman returns to 
her uncle and not her parents. The avoidance by a man of his mother- 
in-law and by a woman of her father-in-law (istihyd*) is almost uni- 
versal with Arab, Beja, Nubian, and Negroid alike.^ Thus out of 
respect, a man will avoid meeting his mother-in-law and will never 
speak to her or eat in her presence. A man may speak to his father-in- 
law, but will avoid eating out of the same dish. Among the Haden- 
diwa a man goes to the woman’s village to be married and stays there 
from one to three years; almost the whole of the marriage hut is 

* KkitaU i. 194. 

* Many kijdbst refer to a man’s mother ibn JulSna), I have been told, however, that 
this was due to the necessity of referring to the right person, otherwise the ^Jdb might be 
ineffective and blight instead of blessing. There can be no question as to a person’s mother, 

^ Cf. MacMichael, op. cit. i. 106. 
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provided by the bride’s relatives; he also travels with the herds of his 
father-in-law, and their relationship is that of father and son. 

The matrilinear system actually exists among the nominal Muslim 
Midob of north-eastern Darfur in both inheritance and succession, 
a mek being succeeded by his sister’s son. ‘The bone’, they say, ‘is 
from the mother, the flesh from the father.’^ 

B, Family Festivals and Customs 

Family and social life, we have said, whilst governed by Islamic law, 
is more vitally connected with indigenous graduation rites {rites de 
passage). These rites are to insure protection to the individual during 
the dangerous period of transition from one stage of life to another. 
The name mu^ahara^ is that given to the ‘unknown peril’ resulting 
in illness or disaster connected with these crises. This is thought to 
be connected with the moon and the calamity to have been caused by 
some defect in these protective rites (sibr)^^ such as the materials of the 
jiriiq not being complete or not visiting the river. To counteract the 
musjtahara the jirtiq ornaments^ are worn at marriage, circumcision, 
from the seventh month of pregnancy to the end of the forty days, and, 
in the past, at the investiture of a king. 

Customs connected with birth. Amongst the riverain peoples, that is, 
the Danaqla and so-called Arab tribes such as the Ja'aliyyin and 
Rubatab, when a woman is in the seventh month of her pregnancy a 
‘knot’ is sought from a feki and tied around her waist, the jirtiq 
ornaments assumed, her child is promised gifts, and her peculiar 
fancies satisfied. A Maria Theresa dollar must be placed under the 
pillow of the woman. All this is to guard the mother and child. Three 
(hys after the birth of the child a ram is killed and distributed uncooked 
to the poor. This is called hurrara. On the seventh day is the naming 
{simaya) which involves a large party and probably a ihikr. The 
^an^a recommends the cutting of the birth hair of the head on that 
day and the sacrifice of a sheep (called the ^ciqiqa\ but in Omdurman, 
though they always sacrifice a sheep at the simaya^ it is rarely combined 

* Cf. MacMichacl, op. cit. i. 59 ff. He also mentions traces of the system amongst the 
inhabitants of Al-^Iaraza in Kordofan {Tribes, p. 91) and amongst ihc Kababish eight 
generations ago (op. cit, p. 185). 

* Der. from ^aAr (month), i.e. a moon. ‘The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night* (Ps. exxi. 6). The verb is not used, iikabas being used for ‘to be smitten by 
the “peril** *, kabsa being an alternative for muMhara. 

3 It is important to distinguish bets^reen sihr and Sihr refers to these customary 
ep'emntd practices. Wni or satvdUf (Arabic but used by Beja) is ‘custom* in the wider sense 
of the customary mode of action to be adopted in any given situation. 

^ See ‘wedding customs*, pp. 182-3. 
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with the idea of ^aqtqa. The ‘ignorant one’s first hair’ (^aqiqatal-jahil) 
is shaved after seven months, leaving tufts. In towns the practice of 
leaving tufts is dying out, there is no ^aqtqa sacrifice and so no celebra- 
tion. On the fortieth day {arbdin al-wildda) the woman goes after 
sunset with a company of women friends and relations for a purification 
ceremony to the Nile. She first throws some belila into the river, then 
washes her hands, face, and feet, and the face of the child, ^ The child’s 
faeces, which have been collected during the forty days, are also 
emptied out and she asks that all the evil which may ding tp her or her 
child may be washed away. After she has finished, the rest of the 
company bathe and eat the rest of the belila. During the forty days 
they mark a cross in kuhl on the forehead of the child as a safeguard 
against the evil eye. The Beja keep a fire burning continually dur- 
ing this period. 

Circumcision^ called tahur in the Sudan, is of course an indigenous 
rite practised before the Arabs came to the Sudan. It is islamized by 
being regarded as admission into the Islamic community, but there is 
dearly, in the accessory rites attached to it, relationship with an initia- 
tion ceremony. The boy is dressed like a girl, wears xh&jirtiq and gold 
ornaments to deceive jinn (though a man’s sword to guard against 
jinn)^ he rides surrounded by men to keep him from falling, charcoal, 
frankincense, mimosa pods, and salt are burnt, there is recitation of 
dhikrs and awrad^ and the slaughtering of a victim. Sometimes a visit 
is paid to a tomb, and during the preceding fourteen days he can demand 
gifts from relatives and friends. All these are to avoid the graduation 
dangers, the mushdhara^ the evil eye, and the evil spirits. The cere- 
mony is sometimes called al-irs (wedding) and there is a proverb : ‘The 
Arab is a king on the day of his wedding and the day of his circum- 
cision’. Among the Beja the boys live together with the operator in a 
special hut erected for them. This shows its connexion with a 
primitive initiation ceremony. 

Boys are circumcised at varying ages according to tribal usage or 
family finances, the majority perhaps about the ages of 8 to lo. Some 
of the Beja perform it immediately after birth and hold the festival 
some years later. 

The circumcision of women is not a rite of this kind and is not 
covered with mystery, though there are ceremonies and the jiriiq is 
worn. It takes the form of the severe rite of infibulation [tahdra 
fir^auoniyya)^ a characteristically Hamitic rite which has been adopted 

* The rule of the Coptic and Abyssinian Church is that male children should be baptized 
on the fortieth day after birth. 

N 
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by the immigrant Arabs.* The Baqqara, who used to practise the 
surma form, resisted it longest. In the time of At-TOnIsI and Browne 
it was not universal in DarfOr but coming in,* the eastern Misairiyya 
being the first to adopt it. Now it is almost universal among the 
Baqqara. Northerners do not trouble to justify the practice. It is 
'3da (custom). But tribes such as the Baqqara who have adopted it 
recently justify the practice by saying that it is supposed to be a pro- 
tection against untimely pregnancy (for the Baqqara women have 
great freedom); and that it is regarded as rendering the victim more 
attractive to men. It is unorthodox and half-hearted efforts are some- 
times made to get it condemned and to substitute the milder legal form 
{tahara shar'iyya) in its place. These efforts have failed owing to the 
indifference of the men and the determined opposition of the habobsO 

Wedding Customs. The jirtiq type of wedding^ is common over 
most of the Northern Sudan — ^amongst the riverain tribes (Mahas, 
DanSqla, Ja'aliyyin, and Sha’iqiyya), in Northern and Central 
Kordofan, the Blue and White Niles, and the Beni 'Amir. It has been 
adopted by most of the camel-nomads, but not the Shukriyva, the 
Baqqara, the Bedawie-speaking Beja, nor the Nubian Kenuz and 
SukkSt in Egyptian Nubia. 

Thi jirtiq ceremony is only one of the many elaborate ceremoni^ 
connected with marriage. The nomad tribes tend to be simpler than 


’ Mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 104.) and Strabo (xiv. 4, 9). Ibn Salim mentions the practice 
among the Beja. 

* Cf. MacMIchael, op. cit. i. 107. 

3 The orthodox attitude is condemnation of the extreme form as a mutilation, but the 
schools vary in their ruling on the milder legal form. This is obligatory (wajih) with Shafi'l, 
but desirable (mstaAahh) according to Malik and most others. The following is a translation 
of a fatwS by the Mufti of the Sudan about female circumcision : ‘Dr. as Sayyid ‘ Abd al HadI 
has written a full statement, which appeared in An-Nll of 25"-7“39» on the evils of female 
circumcision in the Sudan, explaining its social and pathological harmfulness, and its injurious 
effects on women throughout life. He blamed, quite rightly, the educated class and persons of 
position for tolerating the continuance of this barbarous practice of female circumcision which 
has no origin and which has never been known in the Moslem world, or any other country. 
In this statement, which needs no addition, he suggested to me that I should make clear the 
Skari^a ruling on this question. My answer is that female circumcision is only desirable, i.c. 
not compulsory, and that it consists in cutting off part of the clitoris. More than that is 
forbidden in view of the Umm *Atiyya report; “Circumcise but do not go too far, for thus it is 
better for appearance and gives more pleasure to thehusbjjid’*. This is the female circumcision 
that is desirable in Islam. Other forms such as that known among us as the pharaonic, are 
mutilations and mutilations are categorically forbidden* {An~Nfl^ 7 * 39 )* Legislation has 
recently been introduced, but naturally with no effect upon so deeply-rooted a custom. The 
Sudanese should be allowed to find their own way towards its gradual and peaceful extinction. 

♦ See articles by J. W. Crowfoot, ‘Wedding Customs of the Northern Sudan*, S,N*R» v. 
I ff, and S. Zenkovsky, ‘Marriage Customs in Omdurman’, S,N,R. xxvi. 24.1-55. For the 
customs of the camd-nomads, cf. The Sudan from Within^ pp. 120-4.. 
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villagers and town dwellers. The jtriiq^ which is worn at all periods 
of danger, is, however, central and is only worn at the first marriage, 
of either the boy or girl. The jirtiq proper is a red silken cord on which 
is threaded a green or blue bead, the vertebra of a fish and a tassel, 
hanging from a bracelet This is assumed at a special ceremony, and 
with a man ‘to put on xht jirtiq’* also includes all the other protective 
female ornaments which he wears. 

The emphasis in the marriage is on the correct performance of the 
protective rites. There are other rites to promote fertility, but there 
is no climax of consummation, probably owing to the practice of female 
circumcision, in contrast to its centrality in other Islamic countries. 
Consummation has no fixed time, it is often delayed by the kaboba^s 
demands for money and frequently involves an artificial preparation 
by a midwife. 

Among the Beja the sunk^b takes the place of tht jirtiq since it is 
only used at the first marriage. 

This is made of the young leaves from the heart of the dom palm tied with 
black, white, and brown wool, somewhat after the fashion of a fly-whisk. To 
it are attached miniature tethering ropes for camels and boys* sandals. This is 
prepared by the women and placed over the entrance of the house where it 
remains for two years, or more, until it has completely disintegrated.^ 

To-day many Beja brides and bridegrooms wear a tassel on the wrist 
for the first marriage only, but this is an innovation. 

Death and Mourning Customs, These are much the same as those 
in other Muslim countries and, though full of their own rites, the 
important tenets of orthodox Islam are complied with. 

On the death of a person the women trill the sakall? The body is 
washed immediately,^ and the women howl, put ashes on their heads, 
and beat the manaha,^ At the death of notables and young married 
women their clothes are heaped on an ^anqarib and the women dance 
around it. Then they wear them (or the slaves if a tribal shaikh) and 
afterwards they are given to the poor. Just before the body is taken 
for burial (which is within a few hours of death) there is the second 
(the legal) washing, the body is shrouded, perfumed, and covered with 
the costliest coverlet possessed. The women do not accompany the 
'anqartb to the grave, where the orthodox ‘funeral oflice* {salat al 
jinSza) is performed. 

* W. T. Clark, ‘Maimers, Customs and Beliefs of the Northern Beja’, S,N,R, xxi. x i. 

* This is very similar to the xagharJt employed only on happy occasions. 

* Called kkurOj ar-rilh — departure of the spirit. 

^ The mand^ (lit. wailing) is used only for funerals. It is made by putting a gourd upside- 
down in a large basin of water and beating it with old slippers. 
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The period following the burial is called ayy3m al-fura^ (also 
ayySm al-bika) because the near relatives of the deceased spend from 
three to seven days and nights (among nomads sometimes forty days) 
squatting on mats (furash) in order to receive visits of condolence from 
friends and neighbours, only leaving the room or tent if very necessary. 
It is considered a mortal insult not to visit. Women visitors are 
expected to embrace the chief mourners and wail. Men simply pro- 
nounce the Fatiha and wait quietly until they are given permission to 
go. It is the duty of neighbours and friends to do the work of the 
house and provide food. On the last day oi furash they make sadaqa^ 
that is they slaughter and cook one sheep or more according to their 
means for the poor. This, they say, is to ‘remove the earth from the 
mouth of the buried one’. The same day the whole of the Qur’an is 
read, sections being gabbled through by different people simultaneously. 
On the fortieth day karama is made for the poor only and women are 
then allowed to visit the grave. An upright stone or palm frond is 
placed at the head and foot of the grave, which is usually surrounded 
by a circle of stones. 

The Beja take little notice of death ceremonies and have no furSsh^ 
though friends will come some days after a death to offer their con- 
dolences. The period of mourning with the women lasts a year, during 
which they cannot use hinna or perfume or plait their hair. Nomad 
Arabs sacrifice a sheep every day, but this is due to the necessity of 
having to feed visiting mourners. 

The women visit the graves on Friday evenings, and on the last 
Friday in Ramadan offerings {rahmatat) are made for the dead. These 
are collected from the houses and eaten by children. It is called the 
‘supper of the dead’ i^asW al-mayyitin). 

C. Other Indigenous Social Customs 

We have shown in the previous chapter^ the ineffectiveness of the 
shan^a over the field of tribal customs (^ada or salif) upon which 
shaikhs and tribal courts base their deacisions. Among the Beja for 
instance the penalty for adultery is the payment of a fine of to the 
husbaiid. Proof only is required of ‘entry into the house’ [duM al 
hait\ which is the term used for adultery. 

Such customs do not vary greatly amongst the various Arab group- 
ings, and those upon which the shaikhs’ decisions are based were in 
the main brought in by the Arabs. Some naturally approximate to the 
shan^a rulings because the Prophet’s legislation of expediency often 

* See iv, 4, p. 122. 
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consisted of the sanctioning or only slight changes in the customary 
observances of pagan Arabia. 

Those of the Beja differ more considerably, though being nomads 
there is a family resemblance between theirs and the Arabs. The 
decisions of the tribal courts, however, are coming more and more 
closely to those of the Arabs. Their inheritance custom is very dif- 
ferent and it is unlikely that the sharfa will modify this because it is 
based upon the Beja belief in the inalienability of territory. 

Other social ceremonies include the calendar usages kept up by the 
women in the north, milk-ritual among the Beja, the initiation of the 
harvest season by the chiefs in Dar Funj and Darfur, and other 
harvest and rain-making rituals in central and western Sudan. 

The Beja, along with certain other Hamitic tribes, such as the 
Galla, retain a dairy-ritual. Milk possesses a certain virtue which is 
not only lost if any of the ritual is omitted, but may cause harm to the 
person partaking of it. The chief rules are that: men only must milk; 
no man may drink of the milk he has drawn until someone else has 
drunk of it; milk must only be drawn into gourds or basketry vessels; 
it must never be boiled and may only be cooked in certain ways; it 
may not be sold. A shaikh is also splashed with milk at his installation. 
This milk ritual seems to be the mg.king of something sacred or taboo 
permissible for human consumption. 

A. C. Beaton has given a description of Fur rain cults.^ The office 
of rain-maker is hereditary and involves a prayer for rain addressed to 
the ancestral spirits who are associated with the sacred snakes, spears, 
and trees at a shrine. It is suggested from the phallic symbolism of the 
.ritual and the part played by children in the rites that it is a survival 
of an old fertility cult. Here the ritual is the expression of the spirit of 
the tribe, and until the ritual becomes dissociated such a tribe can hardly 
be called Muslim. 

An example of the way in which such pagan ceremonies become 
islamized is shown in the following descriptions of rain ceremonials 
by A. C. Beaton. Referring to the Estate of Ja, he says that the people 
attend the pagan rain ceremonial at the Estate of Komoro but ‘have 
a minor ceremonial of their own whereby the feki climbs a tree and 
reads out the appropriate chapters of the Qur’an letting the leaves of 
his book fall one by one as he reads. The leaves are picked up by a few 
of the villagers stationed at the bottom of the tree, while the rest are 

* SJ^»R. xxii. 186 f. The accounts of the two rain-making ceremonies which follow are 
taken from notes by A. C. Beaton in a Darfur Province file. For accounts of other Fur pagan 
customs sec MacMichael, Hfst* i. 100-8, 
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seated some way off telling their beads.’ Again in the Estate of Kaalu, 
‘the Imam is in charge of a rain ritual. After counting the beads and 
reading the Qur’an for many daj^s, the people collect a large heap of 
stones, and while the Imam is reading the prayers for rain, they all 
remove the stones, one by one, until the heap has disappeared. A ram 
is bought by general contribution, sacrificed and eaten.’ 

There is no need to do more than indicate that with the black tribes 
which are Muslim in name in the area i2°-io°, that is, the various 
NQta-Funj communities and the tribes of Darfur, their whole life is 
governed by pagan customs, a study of which belongs properly to that 
of pagan communities.' 

* They are treated as such by Seligman in his Tagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, 
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The Religious Orders 

I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUFISM IN ISLAM 

I N this chapter we shall try to show the place that Sufism, in the form 
transmitted through the dervish orders, holds in the life of Islam 
in the Sudan. Sufism has been studied in great detail and this section is 
merely an introductory sketch for readers not already acquainted 
with its history. 

Islam contained from its earliest days the perception of absolute 
dependence upon God and submission to His will, so that for many 
devout souls the conquest of self by the ascetic life offered an alternative 
jihad to the conquest of the world. Original Islam had no deep con- 
nexion with mysticism, in spite of the attempts that have been made 
to read it into the meagre hints in the Qur’an,^ but the expansion of 
Islam into Egypt, Syria, 'Iraq, and Persia brought large Christian 
populations into the Islamic fold. These naturally brought with them 
their religious attitude to life, expressed it in Muslim forms and 
strongly influenced the ascetics of Islam from within. We are told 
that one of the Prophet’s companions, Tamlm ad-Darl, who had 
formerly been a Christian, passed the whole night in religious exer- 
cises, repeating a single verse (xl. 20) from the Qur’^.^ On the other 
hand, the policy of Islam with the dhimmts left them complete freedom 
of worship, so that the Muslims could hardly fail to be femiliar with 
Christian practice. 

Sufism arose out of this asceticism of the first century of the Hijra. 
Wandering ascetics were first called Sufis because of their practice, 
like that of the Christian ascetics, of wearing a woollen habit (siif =: 
wool) and so the word came to mean first ascetic and then mystic. ^ 
The normal word for mysticism being ta$awwuf—^\xmng on wool. 

^ Suet hints arc, ‘everything is perishing except His face* (xxviii. 88) j ‘everyone on earth 
is passing away (/^), but the face of thy Lord, full of glory and honour, will endure for ever* 
(Iv. 26-7). These phrases play a vital part in later Sufism but had little to do with the awaken- 
ing of the mystical element in Islam. 

* Sha*ranL Lvm&qih aUAnwHr^ Cairo, n.d., p. 21. 

3 According to Al-Qushairl, Rush (Cairo, a.h. 1319, pp. 7-S), the word came into general 
use during the period of transition from asceticism to mysticism towards the end of the 
second century a.h. Al-Ja^ p (d. A.r. 869) was one of the first Arabic writers to use the term 
when he speaks of ‘the SfifTs asnong the pietists* {a^-Sufyya min an-^ssak). Wool went out 
of fashion in the eleventh century a.d. in favour of the patched coat. 
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Ibn Khaldun shows that Sufism during the first century was ascetic 
and quietistic. He writes; 

The ‘Way’ of these people (the Sufis) has been current from the early days 
of Islam. It was adopted by the Companions and the Successorsand those who 
followed them as the Way of Truth and Guidance. It meant originally, being 
zealous in worship, devoting oneself to God, shunning the pomps and vanities 
of the world, abstaining from the attractions of pleasure, wealth and position, 
and involving seclusion from men in a retreat for devotional purposes. Such 
was the normal thing among the Companions and early believers; but when 
love of the world became rampant, from the second century onwards, and 
people adhered to worldly things, those who were drawn to piety were dis- 
tinpished by the name of Sufis.' 

During the second century there was the development from 
asceticism (zuhd) to quietism (rtds). The social, political, and intel- 
lectual conditions of the age favoured its growth. The rigid and barren 
dogmatism together with the sterile sectarianism of the schoolmen 
could not fill the hearts of people yearning after a harmony that is 
not of this world, so many of whom were converted from eastern 
Christianity. The devastating wars and tyrannical rulers of the 
Umayyad period, followed by the brilliant worldliness of the 'Abbasid 
period, with its sceptical and rationalistic currents, resulted in a turning 
away on the part of many of the devout from material things to an 
ascetic and quietistic life. These people were characterized by an 
overwhelming consciousness of the majesty of God and submission to 
His will, together with intense religious exaltation leading them to the 
perception of eternal truths. No organized community life developed 
at this stage, nor was there any attempt at theory until the transitional 
period at the end of the century when new tendencies begin to make 
their appearance. Ma'ruf al-Karkhi (d. a.d. 815}, Rabi'a al-'AdawIyya 
(a.d. 717-801}, and HariA b. Asad d-Muhasibi (a.d. 781-857} fore- 
shadow the new development of ecstatic mysticism which characterizes 
the next stage. They sought, through the Way of Purgation, to bring 
their every thought and deed into harmony wi A the divine Will, and as 
that led to freedom from worldly attachments it gave birth to a doctrine 
of illumination and divine love. Ma'ruf al-Kar^I is the author of the 
first recorded definition of Sufism: ‘the apprehension of the verities 
and the renunciation of that which is in the hands of God’s creatures’ 
— a definition which contrasts in its simplicity with later definitions. 

Another great ascetic-mystic of this interim period was Dhu’l-NOn 
al-MasrI (a.d. 796-857} whose ftther was a Nubian slave.® It was 

* Muqaddama (Cairo), p. 4.67, ^ AI p, 8. 
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he who gave a theosophical trend to the mystical doctrines of Sofism 
and his teaching on the mystic gnosis {ma'rifa) constitutes a new 
development. 

During the third century Sufism entered upon this new phase. The 
quietistic spirit which had so fer characterized it became overwhelmed 
by speculative and pantheistic tendencies. The zShid (ascetic) developed 
into the 'Srif (gnostic). These tendencies, arising through diverse 
forces working together, were derived from Neoplatonic speculation 
transmitted mainly through Syriac-speaking Christians, Nestorians, 
and Jacobites or Monophysites, for mysticism had reached a very 
considerable development in the Eastern Churches.* At first it came 
through personal contacts and later through written sources when 
translations from the Greek of books like the Theology of Aristotle 
(tr. A.D. 840) were made by Christians such as Hunain ibn Ishaq and 
his son. Ibn Masarrah of Cordoba (a.d. 883-931) was the precursor 
of this Illuministic {Ifhraqi) School. 

Undoubtedly the Sufis arrived independently at the conclusion that 
Allah was the only real Being, but the development and systematization 
of their experiences was strongly influenced by external influences 
through contact with oriental syncretism. 

So the central doctrine of Islam, tawhid,^ became pantheistic. The 
transcendent Gk)d became revealed in all created things. To the Sufi 
not only is there no god but Allah, but there is nothing but Allah and 
the mystic finds his true self by losing his individual consciousness in 
ecstatic self-abandonment in the divine Oneness. 

The next stage in the development of Sufism is that in which it 
gains official recognition. Because of the speculative element Sufis had 
come to be regarded with suspicion and even as heretics, but through 


^ Jewish Neoplatonic influence is also undeniable, but not that of Manichaeanism as has 
often been stated. It is true the Sufis must have been in contact with it, but Manichaeanism 
does not seem to have had much influence over them. The term though derived from 
the Syriac zaddiqi, was applied to the disciples of ManT, with the meaning of ‘heretic', by the 
Persians of the Sassanian period and was always used by the Muslims in a bad sense to mean 
‘atheist*, ‘Manichaean’. Sufis could not possibly have been influenced by ‘atheists'. As to 
the terms supposed to have been borrowed from Manichaeanism (the ‘hearers', the ‘elect', the 
‘righteous’), they are really borrowed from the categories of the ‘elect* (ot e/cAe/croQ among the 
Nestorian Christians. Suflsm has, therefore, been greatly influenced by Persian Christianity. 
It has also been influenced by the West Syrians or Jacobites, of whom the semi-pantheist 
Bar-Sudaili was one. This is especially true of the purely Arabian section of the Sufis — a 
section though which was not very important numerically. 

* The so-called Theology of Aristotle is a translation into Arabic of Porphyry's commentary 
on the Enneads of Plotinus, iv, v, and vi. 

® Tmo^d is the acknowledgement of divine unity and the denial of all causes other than 
the One. 
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the extraordinary influence of one man, it was purged of these ten- 
dencies and gained a firm and assured position in the Islamic religious 
system by the ijma' or ‘catholic consent’ of the faithful. This man was 
Al-Ghazalr (d. a.d. i i i i)’ who, driven to accept the Sufi position 
through his own personal experience, by incorporating it into orthodox 
belief and giving an assured place to the religious Muslim, unsatisfied 
by formalism, who followed its path, gave new meaning to Islam itself. 

Al-Ghazall it is true can hardly be regarded as a typical Sufi. He 
remained fully orthodox in his view of the nature of God and in his 
reverence for the SharVa. He ruled out of Islam all pantheistic 
mysticism such as hulul (incarnation or the union of the divine spirit 
with man)® and annihilation of individual personality, with the result 
that this type of speculative thought became unorthodox. 

The effect of Al-Ghazali’s work was to bring about a truce rather 
than a true reconciliation between the 'ulamS and the Sufis and did not 
deter Sufism, especially in Persia, from reaching the most extreme 
forms of pantheisti c excess, which had already brought individuals, such 
as al-Halllj, under the condemnation of orthodoxy. Thus there is a 
further development, of which Ibn al-'Arabi (a.d. i 165—1240) is the 
central figure, which brought about a clear rupture between Sufism 
proper and that mystical quietism which devout souls needed to give 
them a living religion in a formalist system. Thus, says D. B. Mac- 
donald, ‘the devout life within the Muslim Church led to a more 
complete pantheism than ever did the Christian Trinity’.^ 

With Ibn al-'Arabi Safism becomes a hidden sdence which must 
only be divulged to a circle of initiates, or, as Massignon calls them, 
‘supernatural opium dens’. Sheltering behind this esoteric knowledge, 
the Sufis affected conformity to the Qur’an, but interpreted everything 
allegorically.4 They were universalists holding that God was active 
in all religions and, since all things are manifestations of Him, He may 
be worshipped in a star or an idol. Their speculations led orthodox 
Islam to keep careful watch on the doctrines qf the mystical orders 
which now began to consolidate themselves as vehicles for the trans- 
mission of these esoteric doctrines. 

So Ssfism, whether in its contemplative, emotional, or theophanistic 
form, showed the inadequacy of the religious doctrine of Islam, bound 

^ The way had been prepared by Abu’l-Qasim al-Qushairl, who, in his ris&la (a.d. 1045), 
attempted a reconciliation between Suf! doctrine and Muslim law. 

* He uses kuM of the descent of God to Man in His Qur’anic Word, A more theosophic 
type of mysticism is found in his later books which anticipates Ibn al-'Arabl's pantheistic 
system, 

3 The Religious Attitude and Life in hlanty p. 39. ^ Cf. Tafsjr of Ibn al-*Arabt 
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as it was in the bonds of formalism and statism. Sufism was the up- 
surging in Islam of that spirit which insisted on the necessity for an 
inner life lived with God It was the soil upon which Islam flourished 
and without which it would wither and decay. 

2 . THE RISE OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 

We have sketched the origin and development of Sufism, but this 
forms only one aspect of its study. Pure theophanistic Sufism has only 
a philosophic influence. But Sufism in practice, which is emotional 
mysticism, is neither a philosophical system nor a sect, but a way of 
life — the way of purification. We need now to consider this practical 
aspect, the way in which the teaching was spread throughout the 
Islamic world through the growth of the religious orders, which have 
been the real agent for the spread of this transformed Islam. In this 
development we get a real difference of direction. Another aspect — 
the creation of a new power, that of the saints — ^we have already 
treated in the previous chapter. 

The early Sufis usually wandered about alone, but the mystical 
experience can never be completely solitary, it is also exogenous. 
Though SQfism in practice consists of feeling rather than knowledge, 
there is a natural succession which involves example and training. 
Further, conscious as they were of the dangers inherent in Sufism 
through the development of heterodox theophanistic mysticism, they 
felt the need for guidance and training. So, gradually, aspirants to the 
mystical tanqa (‘path’) came to put themselves under the guidance of 
older men. A tariqa at first meant no more than the graded method of 
contemplative mysticism followed by one who had had a mystical call. 
Circles of disciples would gather round some venerated shaikh, such as 
al-Junayd (d. a.d. 909) and Sari Saqati (d. a.d. 866), and a com- 
munity would be formed. Although the community was always 
mobile and its members wandered about the country supported by 
alms, a retreat or rest-house (j^alwa^ ^anqahy or rihut) would often 
be founded as a centre. We hear of such a retreat at Damascus as 
earlyasA.H. i 5 o(a.d. 767) and in KhorasanaboutA.H. 200 (a.d. 815).^ 
Thes‘e developed into monasteries and became very numerous in the 
Middle East during the eleventh century a.d. The development of 
fortified monasteries (nto), which played such an important part in 
the later Sufism of the Maghrib, goes back to the foundation of the 
nbUt of Monastir in a.d. 796. 

* D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology ^ Jurkprudence and Constitutional Theory^ p. 177. 
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These schools, however, represented only the teaching of the shaikh, 
having a very fine but limited philosophic influence. Therefore, for 
centuries these groups broke up on the death of the shaikh. They were 
not the definite orders we now know, but simply groups of disciples 
gathered around a loved and honoured teacher which disintegrated 
after his death — ^the bond of allegiance being a personal one. Al- 
Ghazali, for instance, gathered a school around him which did not 
survive his death. It was not until the early thirteenth century that 
we find one of these schools, the Qadiriyya, some fifty years after the 
death of 'Abd al-Qadir in 1166, developing into a definite self- 
perpetuating order, designed to carry on, not only the teaching, but 
also the name and rule of the eponym. 

Certain eminent pupils would ascribe themselves* to their leader 
and bestow the tanqa on others as from the dead shaikh. The shaikh 
ceased to train his disciples directly and a special cult then developed 
around his person. This is one aspect of the change. The other is a 
change in the constitution of the body of adherents. The dedicated 
dan^^^-disciples devoted themselves to asceticism and the duties of 
the order, but membership was now extended to include lay-adherents 
who ‘took the prlqa' from the shaikh or his khaltfas but were allowed 
to carry on the normal duties of life. The tanqa by this width of 
membership thus became a kind of religious-philanthropic body. 

Such a body came to be called a tariqa (plur. Utruq) which word then 
meant the particular system of spiritual training attributed to the 
founder of an order. Each tariqa is supposed to have been handed 
down through a continuous chain {silsila) and adherents can produce 
an isnSd^ or spiritual succession, from the Prophet through 'All or 
Abu Bakr to the existing shaikh of the order. So the shaikh is regarded 
as being the spiritual heir of the original founder deriving his authority 
from his immediate predecessor. These orders were not intended to 
replace the formal Muslim religious organization, which the SufiS 
regarded as a necessary concession (rukhsa) to human weakness; nor 
were they sects, for they were regarded as being orthodox and their 
differences were in organization, method of training, and ritual, not in 
doctrine; but they were centres for the higher development of the 
spiritual life under the guidance of one endowed with special gifts. 
They did, however, constitute a mystic church within Islam and 
introduced a hierarchical system foreign to primitive Islam. The 
distinctive traits of the dervish were voluntary poverty, the solitary 
conventical life passed in prayer and mortification, often missionary 
^ mtasaboy or tasmmi. 
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zeal, but not continence or chastity. Along with this went the parallel 
development of the cult of the saints as the religion of the masses, 
whilst pure Sufism appealed to the educated. No real dividing line, 
however, could be drawn between the two. Sufism provided a philo- 
sophy of life which was adapted to the needs of the masses by the 
orders. They taught that God has given every soul the potentiality of 
union with Him, but since this cannot normally be developed except 
under the guidance of one already illuminated, the aspirant {murid) 
must attach himself to such a one as his mursiud or shaikh, A Tijaniyya 
book, Js-Sirr al^Jbhar^ begins: ‘Praise be to God who has given to 
everything a means and made the mediating shaikh the means of union 
with God’. 

It was not then until the thirteenth century a.d. that corporations 
established themselves with the definite purpose of carrying on the 
name and rule of life of the master; but once started they developed a 
vigorous life and multiplied with great rapidity.^ Although at the 
present day all the orders claim to have been founded by celebrated 
early Sufis such as Ibr^Im Ibn Adham (d. a.h. 161) and Abu Yazid 
al-Bisttoi (d. A,H. 261), these spiritual nisbas were made up later. The 
earliest definite orders which still exist are the Qadiriyya, attributed 
to 'Abd al-QMr al-jllani (a.d. 1077-1166); the Rifa'iyya which 
started at Basra under Ahmad ar-Rifa'i (d. a.d. 1182}; the Suhra- 
wardiyya attributed to Diya’ ad- Din Najib Suhrawardi (d. a.d. 1167), 
but founded by his nephew Shihab ad-Din (d. a.d. i 234/5); the Bada- 
wiyya of Ahmad al-Badawi (d. a.d. i 276), whose shrine at Tanta is one 
of the most popular in Egypt; the Naqshabandiyya of Turkestan, 
founded by Muhammad Baha’ad-Din an-Naqshabandi (d. a.d. 1389); 
the Shadhiliyya, -attributed to Abu’l Hasan 'All a^-Shadhill (d. a.d. 
1258); and the Mawlawiyya, the ‘whirling dervishes’, founded by the 
famous Persian poet, Jal^ ad-Din ar-RumI (d. a.d. 1273). F rom Asia 
they spread to Africa, their tendencies changing considerably in the 
process to fit in with the needs of Berber and African Islam, 

A great growth of unspecialized Sufi centres also characterized this 
period. MaqrlzP gives a long list of zawiyas^ ribdts^ and ^dnqdhs in 
Eg)q)t in the times of Salah ad-Din, the overthrower of the Fatimid 
Empire, and his successors, which was the period of their greatest 

^ The definitive fonnation of the orders is an example of the way in which established 
(i.e. Sunni) Islam assimilates other elements and thus avoids schism, for one result of the 
failure of the Shl'ite social movements such as that of the Buwayhids in Persia in a.d. 1055, 
and the Fatimids in Egypt in a.d. 117I9 was the development of the Sufi orders and the 
absorption of many S^*ite theories into them. 

* Khitat (ed. a.h. ish)* 273-306. 
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influence. The first khmqsh in Egypt was the Dar Sa'Id as-Su'ada^ 
which was constituted a waqf in a,d. i 173/4. It was intended to act 
as a hostel for the residence of foreign Sufis, but soon lost this character 
and developed into the chief centre of Egyptian Sufism. Its head had 
the title of shaikh ash-shuy&kh, which title was soon extended to all 
heads of khSnqShs. Ibn Batuta describes many of the ^3nq3hs and 
their rules at the time of his visit to Egypt in a.d. i 326.* He says that 
the fuqah3' in them were chiefly Persians. The kh^qShs were not 
yet specialized to particular orders, and remained independent until the 
Shaikh al-BakrI was appointed in a.d. 1550 as head of all the orders. 

A definitely new order can never now arise. Often the sons or the 
khabfas of a wait viiW quarrel about the succession and make themselves 
independent, so that the parent order will become weak and decentral- 
ized. Sometimes a saint of outstanding gifts will arise within a tariqa 
and found a daughter order with the consent and blessing of his old 
shaikh. He then traces his succession back to the original founder of 
the parent tariqa. As Abu’l-Fadl puts it, ‘any chosen soul who, in the 
mortification of the deceitful spirit, and in the worship of God, intro- 
duced some new motive of conduct, and whose spiritual sons in succes- 
sion continued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, was acknowledged 
the founder of a new line’.^ His bran^ is then an independent organi- 
zation in spiritual communion with the parent order. 

The doctrines of the orders are not so important The main thing 
is the bond between the shaikh (or mur^d) and the mtrid (aspirant 
or novice)} nothing else really matters, for the shaikh, if he wishes, can 
order the murid to cease to believe in God. 

Their organizations are very similar, differing mainly in secondary 
details such as grades, litanies, and ritual, though sometimes in direction 
and effort At the summit of the visible hierarchy is the shaikh whose 
dignity is usually hereditary. Immediately under him is his ^alifa or 
ra’ib, one in charge of each area. Then there is sometimes a naqph or 
guardian of the liturgy [dhikr). Under the regional ^abfa are the 
sectional leaders {muqaddatn, North Afiica; murshidy Iran} 
Egypt} or simply shaikh), who enrol and initiate new members, engage 
in the work of propaganda and management, and to whom the der- 
vishes* and lay brethren are subordinate. The dervishes or begging 

^ Op, cit iv. 273-5. 

* (Cairo, 1939), i. 37-8. Cf. also many other references to the ^Snqdhs of the 

§ufis at Damascus (i. 84), zdw^as at Kazarun (i. 168), Kamastin (i. 218), Zafaral-^amfid 
(i. 204), specialized to particular shaikhs. 

® AhU'lFadVAllSna^ A*fn-i-AkbarT, tr. H. S. Jarret, iii. 357. 

4 darioT^t pL darSfmX^ has been thought to be derived £rom Persian 'seeking doors*, 
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friars in the Sudan are often calltdfuqard (sing, hothfaqir znifaqth) 
and talSmi^a (sing, tilmtdh^ disciple); but these form only a small 
section of the membership of the orders. The various terms and the 
functions of the officials vary between thfe different tariqas. All classes 
of the populace can be enrolled as lay brethren or affiliated members. 
These carry on their normal occupations and mode of life, but are all 
subject to the guidance of the shaikh and ^alifa^ receive their instruc- 
tions from them, and take part in the collective repetition of remem- 
brances of God {dhikr). Some orders admit women as members, but 
to-day these are only affiliated members. Certain classes, trades, 
districts, or tribes affect particular orders, and there has been a tendency 
in the Sudan to form tribal groups. 


3. INTRODUCTION OF THE ORDERS INTO THE SUDAN 

The Islam of the Sudan during the Funj period was influenced not 
from Egypt, but the Hijaz, and this gave it a different tendency which 
endures to this day. The holy places being easily accessible, the pil- 
grimage played an important part in the process by bringing Sudanese 
into touch with the centre of Islam. Some Meccan scholars and holy 
men were induced to migrate to the Funj kingdom and many Sudanese 
studied in Mecca and Medina. These men introduced the nominal 
Muslims of the Sudan to a type of Islam they could readily appreciate 
and assimilate, and brought a measure of culture to a barbarous people. 

The main result of this connexion with the holy places was the bring- 
ing of a living religion to the Sudanese in the form of that double aspect 
of one process — saint-worship and the religious orders. These orders 
were not organized in the sense that we now know them. Individual 
holy men came to the Sudan, established Muslim cells, and became 
objects of reverence. They initiated their followers into the Sufi path 
they themselves followed; but since Sufism at this time was at a very 
low ebb, for mysticism in Islam is not only its highest but also its most 
degraded form, it was materialized in the form of the cult of mysterious 
powers, now islamized in the form of baraka^ therefore personal 
allegiance and abject reverence for the shaikh was the thing that 
mattered. 

Though a superstitious throng, bringing a degenerate type of mysti- 
cism, yet they brought the fervour, devotion, and vitality begotten of 
long contact and discipleship with spiritual leaders in ^Iraqand the Hijaz. 

i.c. mendicant, bnt probably connected with Avestan dri^ (poor), M.Pcrs. dr^t^ Pazand 
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The wealth of biographies in the TabaqSt help us to understand how 
their teaching and influence was impressed on the land. They found 
a fertile soil among the sedentaries in the Sudan and easily won the 
hearts of the intellectually backward masses with their devotional 
fervour and miracle-mongering, whilst many of their successors, now 
all Sudanese, became influential guides of the Funj kings and princes, 
not only in spiritual but political afiairs as well. At the same time the 
common people 'sought their intercession, not only with God but 
with their rulers as well, for they were a means by which the opinion 
of the masses could be expressed. During their life they enjoyed 
royal favour and the adoration of the people; and after their death 
they became intercessors with God and their tombs places of 
pilgrimage. 

There were two main stages of the introduction of the tariqas. The 
earliest tradition which has come down to us sajre that the Shgdhiliyya 
was brought to the Sudan before the fall of the kingdom of 'Aiwa by 
a son-in-law of Al-Jazull called Sharif Hamad Abu Dunana who 
settled in Berber district in a.h. 849 (a.d. 1445) and whose descen- 
dants continued to exercise the khallfaship to this day. 

One, Taj ad-Din al-BaMn, is said to have been the first to introduce 
the Qadiriyya (c. a.d. 1550) from the seat of the order, Bagjidad, and 
to have lived at Wadi Sha'Ir in the Jezira for seven years. He 
appointed a number of khalifas, amongst them Muhammad al-Amln 
ibn 'Abd as-Sadiq, founder of the SadiqSb branch of SQki ; Ban an-Naqa 
ad-Darir, founder of the Ya'qObab;* Sh. 'Ajib 'Abd Allah Jama'a of 
the 'Abdallab, the viceroy of Qerrl; and 'Abd Allah Dafa' Allah al- 
'Arald, founder of the 'Arakiyyin (who later changed over to the 
Sanunaniyya c. 1 800}. These men were the temporal and spiritual 
heads of families and their descendants continue in the double function 
in the Jezira to this day. The members are thus born into the tariqa 
and do not receive any special initiation. The first shaikh of the group 
is regarded as their patron saint whose baraka has descended to his 
successors. 

But a MahasI, Idris ibn Arblb (a.d. 1507-1651), is also stated to 
be the first khalifa of the Qadiriyya in the Sudan. The confusion 
probably arises from the fact that neither then nor to-day is the work 
of the order centralized. This Idris is one of the most fiunous of all the 
saints of the Sudan and his qubba at 'AylafOn is an important place of 
pilgrimage. 

During the reign of Badi ibn Rubat (1651-89) there also came 

^ They take their name from his eldest son Ya'qub. 
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‘at-TilimsanI, the Maghrabl^ to Shaikh Muhammad b. 'Isa “Suwar 
adh-Dhahab” and initiated him in the Sufi Path’.^ 

The Sha^iliyya acquired further influence during the Funj regime 
through one Khojall ibn 'Abd ar-Rahman (d. 1743)5 a MahasT born 
on TutI, He was at first a Qadiri, but also joined the Sha^iliyya when 
in Mecca. In the Tahaqat we read of KhSjali, ‘as regards the origin of 
his tartqay the foundation of it was Qadiriyya, but in his methods of 
awrad (litanies) he was a Shadhilij and indeed his “Shaikh” was a pupil 
of Shaikh Muhammad an-NasM the Shadhill’,^ 

In the north, the Majdhubiyya Tariqa (a derivative of the Shadhi- 
liyya) was started in the early eighteenth century by Hamad ibn 
al-Majdhub (1693-1776), who joined the Shadhiliyya in Mecca. 
His family became a considerable force in Damar district. 

These orders, with the exception of the Majdhubiyya, had no co- 
hesion and, as we see from the accounts in the Tahaqat^ were only 
thought of as religious schools. Islamic religious organization in the 
Sudan at this time was ‘cellular’, the zdwiya of the feki being a kind of 
monastic cell in a pagan environment nursing the new Islamic culture. 
The ‘path’ was taught independently by the fekis who concentrated 
their work in a zSwiya where they had their family, slaves, servants, 
and disciples, and in which the traveller or pilgrim could find rest and 
hospitality. The sanctity of the founder of the xdviiya extended some- 
times very far and pilgrims thronged to receive his barakd. This 
attachment to the holy men led to a grouping of adherents by villages^ 
or districts under a khalifa whose oflice became hereditary, though it 
did not necessarily descend to the eldest son. Sometimes the temporal 
authority went to one son and the spiritual to another. Usually succes- 
sion was settled by the head of the order before his death and failure to 
do so often led to disputes among the descendants and a split in the 
order. The biography of 'All an-Nll gives the account of such a 
testamentary deposition: 

When he was about to die he was asked who would be khalifa after him. 
He said, ‘the herdsman’, meaning Al-Junaid although he was illiterate and had 
done nothing but herding cattle. Sharaf ad-Din (another son) was present too 
and he knew the Qur’jn by heart and was learned, as were 'All’s brothers 
Muhammad As-Safi and Mustafa, the sons of Muhammad al-Hamim. The 
people said, ‘Shaikh 'All is the most learned of us and knows God best, and 
had he not seen goodness and piety in this man he would not have appointed 
him.’ Then he made him khalifa over them and said, ‘A saint can guide 

* T£d>aq3tj M. 4, S. 5. * Op. cit. M. 74, S. 77. 

3 The piety of Idris b. al-ArbSb attracted Ma^s from Donqola to his house at *Ailafun 
which is now one of the largest villages in the Bine Nile Province, 

f\ 
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whether alive or dead.’ They brought Al-Junaid to him and he pressed him 
on his chest and belly and said, ‘This one will sit on my sijjada and will hold 
my rosary. All that I have had he shall have.’* 

The shaikhs were mainly powerful in the Jezira under the Funj. 
They were highly regarded and subsidized by the Funj kings and 
would intercede with them and could rebuke them with impunity. 
We read of §alih ibn Ban an-Naqa (1681-1773), who, we are told, 
‘was the third of the khallfes who lit the fire of Shaikh 'Abd al-Qadir 
in the land of the Funj’, that ‘the court gave him a share in the river- 
lands and rain-lands’, which, however, ‘he divided among the people 
as though it had been a banquet’. Of powers of intercession with kings 
{a^Mfa'a 'inda'l-muliik) we read of Hamad b. al-Majdhub (d. 1776) 
that ‘God made him exceedingly popular with both great and small. 
He used to intercede frequently with kings and sultans, especially the 
Ja'al, and normally his intercession was not rejected for he who 
rejected it would be quickly blighted. 

Some of these shaikhs were invested with the Funj symbols of 
authority. We read of Daf' Allah b. ash-Shaikh Muhammad Abu 
Idris: 

S^aiHi Mul^tmmad wad Da’ud al-Agharr came to him from the village of 
Wad 'Ajib and brought him the kukSra,^ flags, jubba and kujiyya of Habib 
Allah al-'Ajami^ and the jubba of 'Abd Allah al-'Araki ‘Umm Kiraisha’ (the 
Pot-bellied) in which are inscribed ‘the Names’. He said, ‘these things were 
left in my hands by your forefathers who said to me, “if Daf' Allah grows up 
give them to him”. So take your legacy.’® 

The second stage was the result of events outside the Sudan, The 
stagnant period through which the Islamic world had been passing was 
now changing and new life was stirring at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. This was due mainly to the reaction caused by the 
rapid expansion of European countries into Muslim lands. In the 
Hijaz Wahhabism was becoming powerful and through its puritanism 
and ‘back to primitive Islam’ movement was intensifying religious 
diflferences within Islam and intolerance of external interference. It 
attacked the popular saint-worship and superstitions and led to an 
accentuation of the differences between the religious orders. New 
orders sprang up full of renewed missionary zeal, whilst the old orders, 
many of which existed only in name as mystical schools, lost their 

* Op. cit. M. 134, S. 142; cf. also the story of MedanI an-Na^iq b. *Abd ar^Ratiman 
speakmg from tomb, quoted above p. 146. 

* Op. cit. M. 70, S. 73. * Plur. of kakar. See above, p. 87. 

^ Habib Allah was the son of Ttj ad-Din al-Baharl. 5 fabaqdt, M. 80, S. 87. 
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apathy and tolerance in a counter-reformation. The resurrected 
Qadiriyya was turned into a vital and effective missionary force 
throughout Africa, although it never gained any definite cohesion. 

In A.D. 1800 the Sammaniyya/tfrfi^^ was introduced into the Sudan 
by a certain Jamu'I, Ahmad at-Tayyib al-Bashir, who had been 
studying at Al-Medina under Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Karim as- 
Sammani. In a short time he gained a great following among the 
Jamu'iyya, Kawahla, and the Halawiyin in the Jezira. 

But the man who influenced the Sudan more than anyone else, 
though he never entered the country, was the Sayyid Ahmad ibn 
Idils, known as Al-Fasi (d. 1 837). Whilst a genuine mystic he was also 
a religious reformer,^ influenced by the Wahhabi reformation, and the 
result was that the activities of his followers were of a missionary 
character amongst both Muslims and pagans. Though he founded an 
order, the Idrisiyya, which is still active in the Sudan, he influenced it 
mainly through being the teacher of other men who founded or intro- 
duced orders. The most important of these were: 

(1) Muhammad al-Majdhub as-Sughayyir (1796-1832), the great- 
grandson of the founder of the Maj ^ubiyya. He studied under Ahmad 
ibn Idris whilst in exile in Mecca and on his return to the Sudan 
revivified his tariqa and extended it in the east among the Beja. 

(2) Shaikh Ibr^Im ar-Ra^ldl (d. 1874), a Sha’iql, who was of the 
family of the founder of the Algerian Rashidiyya, carried on the 
propagandist tradition of his master Ahmad ibn Idris and established 
the Idrisiyya order in the Sudan amongst other places. 

(3) Muhammad *UAman al-Mirghanl (1793-1853), who made 
extensive missionary journeys in the Sudan and established his tariqa^ 
the Mirghaniyya or Khatmivya in the north and east, where it spread 
rapidly through the propaganda of the founder’s numerous family. 

The most femous of Ahmad b. Idris’s pupils, Muhammad ibn 
'All as-SanusI (d, 1859), scarcely influenced the Eastern Sudan, 

* On Ahmad and his tarfqa see pp. zzS-so. His biographer writes ; ‘His concern was not 
confined to teaching avorSd and adhkSr^ to urging people to shut themselves up in retreat and 
isolate themselves from mankind. Such practices might be of advantage for the personal 
development of the individual disciple, but were not suitable for the higher purpose at which 
he was aiming, that is, the unity of the word of the Muslims and their unification in the bond 
of Islam. He was shocked when he saw how disagreed they were in their opinions, how broken 
up was their unity and disordered their mutual affairs. God had sent him as a reformer 
(pmjaddid) to this Hanifite religion following the tradition narrated by Abu Da^ud in his 
Swum and the Imam A^mad in his Mumad^ t^t “God will send to this nation at the opening 
of every epoch one who will reform her religion”. He was a reformer of this religion and pro- 
pagated this spirit of reform in the hearts of his companions* {Kan% as^sa^adatt nodUir^dd^ 
pp. 16-17). 
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Another order introduced into Berber shortly before the Mahdiyya 
was the Tijaniyya. It was brought from Egypt by Muhammad b. d- 
Mukhtar (d 1882), known as ‘Wad al-'Alip’. Later West Africans 
such as the Hausa, 'Umar Ganbo, spread the order in Darfur and 
Kordofan. 

Chatelier mentions the Syro-Egyptian order of the Sa'diyya* (a 
branch of the Rifa'iyya), the Rahmfiniyya (a branch of the Darqa- 
wiyya), the Badawiyya of Ahmad al-BadawI of Tanta, and the 
Burhamiyya or Disukiyya of Ibrahim ad-Disuki as having been 
introduced during this period. The founder of the Rahmaniyya, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Mas'ud ibn 'Abd ar-Rahman(d. 1878), 
built a zSwiya at Mecca in 1 857 and afterwards preached all along the 
south-west coast of the Red Sea from Sawakin to Masawwa', where 
his khalifa, Ahmad al-Hajiini al-Ghafruni, made himself independent 
(Ghafruniyya). Some of these Egyptian orders have disappeared from 
the Sudan, or have only small urban groups of Egyptian adherents. 

The only order other than the Maj^ubiyya truly native to the 
Sudan is the Isma'iliyya which was founded by Isma'il ibn 'Abd Allah 
(1793-1863) in El-Obeyd by permission of his shaikh Muhammad 
'UAman al-MirgJiani. It has spread mainly in Kordofan. 

The whole spirit of these new orders was different Initiation was 
purely an act of blind submission to the shaikh. The great aim was to ' 
increase the power of the orders by augmenting their numbers and 
centralizing the organization. The culmination of the reactionary 
spirit in the Sudan vras the Mahdiyya outburst 

These orders, especially the Egyptian, were encouraged by 
Muhammad 'All after the Turko-Egyptian conquest and their legal 
existence recognized.® In Egypt they had all been placed under a 
shaikh at-turttq, having the title of Shaikh al-Bakri, so that they would 
be under central control. This shaikh’s authority extended to the 
Sudan which did not have its own shaikh at-turuq as in other parts of 
the Turkish Empire; but he had little influence over the established 

^ Chatelier writes of the SaMiyya : ‘L^histoire de la propagandc des confrdries dgypticnnes 
au Soudan paratt avoir dtd fertile en Episodes* Les chefs des diffdrents ordres se firent, en effet, 
une concurrence active, L*un d’eux, celui des Saadiya, pour mieux dtablir la supdrioritd dc sa 
rigle, ne craignit pas de reculcr de plusicurs centaincs d^ann^es, dans un “tract” destind aux 
ndophytes soudanais, la date de la naissance du Cheikh el Triql, du fondateur de Tordre. Ce 
procddd paratt avoir etd couronnd dc succ^s, car les Saadiya comptaient, au moment dc 
rinsurrection mahdiste, parmi les plus importantes confrdries du pays* {VIslam au 
stick, pp. 90-1). The Mahdist insurrection must have wiped out the order in the Sudan 
because I have never heard of any members. 

- 'Ali Mubarak Jad^da, iii. 129) gives a long list of the orders which were active 
in Egypt in 1S88. 
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groups where all emphasis was placed on personal allegiance to the 
shaikh of the order. In Egypt, on the contrary, he acted not only as an 
intermediary between the authorities and the orders with regard to 
such things as the awqaf (religious endowments), participation in 
national and public ceremonies and use of the mosques, but gradually 
came to lay claim to a general authority.^ 

This recognition of die shaikhs by the new government led to their 
becoming wealthy and respected members of the community and the 
natural leaders of the people under a foreign rule. When therefore the 
Mahdl raised his standard in Aba Island they were all, with the excep- 
tion of the Majatob, hostile to his claims which they knew assailed 
their authority. 

In districts where the tanqas were strong the people were not 
immediately prepared to accept a type of belief which abolished their 
deep-seated belief in saints and substituted that of God and His Mahdi 
alone. But as soon as he confirmed his Mahdi-ship by his military 
successes they readily transferred* their allegiance to him. The first 
effect of Mahdist control was that all tanqas were abolished since the 
leaders denied his claims. ‘ The shaikhs then either joined the Mahdl, 
or opposed him, or fled the country. The Mahdi himself, at first a 
shaikh of the Sammaniyya, refuted all who thought that he was found- 
ing a tanqa by his change of the name of his followers. His coming 
initiated a new dispensation, the ‘bridegroom’ was with them, and his 
ans5r were equal to the saints. He wrote in a letter to the Shaikh al 
Islam, ‘the Prophet . . . announced to me that my followers are as his 
followers and that the commonest of them in the sight of God is like 
unto ^Abd al-Qadir al-Jllam’.* 

After the reoccupation the shaikhs of the orders returned to the 
Sudan with official recognition and quickly reclaimed the allegiance 
of the people who were attached to them by personal loyalties, except 
in certain parts of the White and Blue Nile provinces, where many 
clung to a superstitious belief in the Mahdi’s son. 

Though some orders like the Sanusiyya and certain branches of the 
Tijaniyya are anti-European, the more powerful Sudan orders have 
until recently been favourable to the present government. Competi- 
tion between the orders and internal quarrels occupy them a great deal. 
The Mir^anl leaders opposed the Mahdl and aided the British con- 
siderably during the reconquest, and to-day the hostility between the 

^ The present Sayyid aLBaktl, who succeeded his father in 1940, is a Cambridge graduate 
and western in outlook. His father belonged to the old school 

* Wingate, Mahdtsmy p. 48. 
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Mir^aniyya and the Mahdistsect is intense, but the reasons are purely 
political and in no sense religious. The attitude of the orders depends 
wholly upon that of the shaikh and naturally those of assured position 
do not encourage fanaticism. This attitude, although inspired by their 
own interests, and not by any sympathy for the British, has been very 
valuable for the development of a stable rule in the Sudan. 

Though the tariqas have a very strong hold upon the people they 
are more likely to decrease than increase in importance in the future, 
for the new conceptions of Islam are either indifferent or hostile to 
t hpm, In other countries which have been longet under western 
influence they have declined considerably. The orthodox 'ulama are 
no less hostile than the modernists. Still, it would not be wise to 
under-estimate their strength for it is they, and not official Islam, that 
are the organized expression of Sudanese religious life. 

4 . METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 

There are considerable differences between the organization of the 
various orders, for the terminology, powers, and authority of the func- 
tionaries vary considerably, but a few general lines may be indicated. 

At the head of each order is the shaikh who is the spiritual heir of the 
founder, to whom the revelation has been passed on and to whom it is 
personal and inherent He is called shaikh as-sijjSda because he inherits 
the prayer-carpet (often a sheep-skin) of the founder as the symbol of 
his authority. He lives usually at the place where the founder’s tomb 
is situated. Thus the head of the world-wide Qadiriyya lives at 
Baghdad as keeper of 'Abd al-Qadir’s tomb. To-day the Qadiri)p^ is 
split up into numerous branches and in practice only nominal allegiance 
is paid to him. The shaikh to any Qadirl of the Sudan is his local head 
(technically a khalifa or deputy) who claims absolute dlegiance, and 
not some remote person in Baghdad. So it is with the other external 
orders, though they are not all so decentralized as the Qsdiriyya. Of 
the orders which are Sudanese rather than anjrhing else, the head of 
the Isma'iliyya resides at El-Obeyd where his grandfather, Isma'il 
b. 'Abdallah, is buried; Al-Ba^Ir A^mad([alalad-Dln of the MajdhG- 
biyya at Damar, where is the tomb of Hamad b. Muhammad 
al-Maj^ub. One of the Mirgjianls always lives at Khatmivya, a town- 
ship of Kasala which was founded by Al-Hasan, the son of Muhammad 
'U^mSn, as his see, and has gained great prestige from the miracle- 
working powers of Al-Hasan’s tomb and because it is essentially a 
Sudanese order. 
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The shaikh need not be of the family of the founder since the suc- 
cession is spiritual, but in practice the hereditary principle is invariable. 
He usually nominates his successor amongst his sons, though not 
necessarily choosing the eldest. In the Mirghaniyya, each regional 
head is recognized as a shaikh as-stjjada^ for the baraka resides in each 
of them. The hereditary principle is bad as regards spiritual direction, 
and leads often to incompetence in organi2^tion, for they are sur- 
rounded by sycophantic toadies who are out for what they can get. 
It does, however, serve to hold an order together. In the Sudan the 
prestige of some of the shaikhs is such that they have become a kind of 
royalty. The people have an unquestioning veneration for them 
which is based upon the great claims they make for themselves as 
inheritors of the baraka (holiness) of the founder. This baraka^ which 
has descended upon them from the prophet, as we have already seen, 
is a far greater thing than a blessing. It includes all the miraculous and 
intercessory power of a walu The member obtains a share in the 
baraka through the initiation (a^ad al-wirdf of the shaikh or his 
lAallfa, who in return demands absolute allegiance. 

Under the shaikh are a number of khalifas appointed directly by 
him to take charge of regional areas to whom he gives a certificate 
{ijaza)^ In some orders they are invested with certain of his powers 
and can confer the wird through delegation by the shaikh. The 

^ ‘To take the wtrd of shiiikh So-and-so* is to take his tarJqa, that is, his ‘rule’, for ^ird 
(pL awrad) is the term used for special daily or seasonal collects which the new rnurld 
(novice) promises to repeat. The ordinary way of referring to initiation is alhad(d t-tartqa^ 
‘he took the tarlqa’, and ‘to initiate* is salaka't-tarTqa, Talqln, also ‘to teach the awrSd'y 
i.e. to initiate, is only used in books. 

* Two kinds of {jd%a are given, the one to a darwl^ permitting him to practise in the 
name of his master, and the other to a kkalsfa or muqaddam giving him authority to confer 
the w/r/f, i.e, admit others into the tarJqa, An ijdtsa usually runs on this form : ‘This is to 
certify that Muhammad Ahmad the son of (full genealogy) who took the tarJqa from the 
khalifa Mu$tafa (then follows the chain {sihtla) of k^Ifas back to the founder) has found 
his adept (Taha ibn . . . with genealogy) to be a worthy follower of the order. He is therefore 
given authority to act according to the rules of the Order, since all its secrets have been 
revealed to him.* The khalifa aEixes his seal to the document and it is usually worn in a 
tubular case on the flank. Sir Richard Burton {filgrimagey App. Ill) gives a full translation 
of the ijSisa of a mur^id^ and the fabaqat (S. 33, M. 51—2) reproduces part of an ijdza given 
by Ibn Jabir in 1 574 to one of his disciples, as follows : ‘Praise be to God the Lord of the 
universe and peace be upon the Apostles. Verily the brother of faqih Ibnihim, the pious, 
learned and humble one, the son of Umm Rab*a, I believe to be worthy of mastership and 
leadership. 1 therefore appoint him a qutb in rank, an interpreter to his age and time, a tutor 
to the aspirants, an example to those who guide, a refuge for the poor and destitute, a rcvivifier 
of the sun of knowledge after its setting. I authorize him to pass on and teach to the people 
all that he has truly received and heard from me. I also authorize him to propagate and broad- 
cast the knowledge we have referred to. Let any one to whom such knowledge is 
communicated be exceeding careful lest he should be spiritually destroyed/ 
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j^allfes of the Qadiriyya in the Sudan, by virtue of the hereditary 
principle, have the authority inherent in them whether or not they 
receive it from the actual shaikh. On the other hand, the ^all^ 
of the Mirghani5rya cannot confer the awrSd. They are simply 
ordinary lay members who have charge of the ordering of a small 
group or a Mutlwa.^ and over each ten or so is a ^alifat al-^ulafa. 

An important official of the large centralized orders is the organizing 
head, the waldl of the shaikh as-stjjada^ who administers the property 
of the order and organizes large functions. He sends out ‘collecting 
parties’ which collect dues from the followers. These parties have 
often caused trouble because of the number of parasites who attach 
themselves to get free entertainment 

The members of an order are of two groups. The first, a minority 
who are supposed to be wholly devoted to the religious life and to be 
following the ‘Path’ under the direction of the shaikh. These are the 
professional daritasisji or (disciples): ‘In his hand the rosary of 

women; In his eyes the symptoms of the drunken.’^ Some are men 
who have taken the tariqa from the shaikh, learn his awrSd^ practise 
his cures, live in his z^iya., accompany him when travelling, and help 
to enliven the dhikr. 

Other darmlsh own no allegiance to a particular order or a living 
shaikh; their shaikh is a dead saint who revealed himself to them in a 
vision and whose shrine they frequent. Such a one never calls himself 
a darvjishy but the tilmidh (disciple) of shaikh So-and-so, or he will say 
‘my ffither is Shaikh Fulan’. They are therefore simply Called by the 
people wad ash-shaikh (son of the shaikh). A tilnudh of Shaikh 
TThriialT told me that he had a vision of the shaikh outside his quhha in 
whidi the Shaikh offered him some ^sra. His acceptance and eating 
of it made him his disciple. He had not been initiated by the present- 
day ^allfii of Shaikh Khojah. Such men haunt the neighbourhood of 
their saint’s tomb and carry around sand from his grave to drop into 
the hand of the fiiithful, who are then expected to reward them. 
Darwi^ is also applied in a general way to any half-witted or simple- 
minded person. Once when I spoke to a mentally-deficient child his 
mother explained him by saying, ‘he’s become a darwish’ (iddarwa^. 
None of these self-constituted dervishes know anything of Sofism and 
they are usually half-witted. They are beyond any recognized 
standard and their disregard of the laws of conventional Muslim 
morality and mental deficiency is ascribed to their being so absorbed 
in God that their bodies cannot be held responsible for their actions. 

^ of Damascus. 
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There are comparatively few dervishes in the Sudan, for the fekis are 
the conventional Sudanese religious men, and, whilst the illiterate have 
some regard for them, they are often objects of derision to those with a 
smattering of education. Some orders, such as the Mirg^aniyya, do 
not have any professional dervishes at all. 

The majority group are the masses of the people who, whilst 
retaining their ordinary occupations and mode of life, are devoted to 
their shaikh and acknowledge his leadership. They satisfy their 
religious needs in the Mir. These ordinary members may be known 
variously as auiliid at-tariqa^MiddSm (Jezira), hairSn^ in a specialized 
sense ashab and ansSr-, but it is uncommon for them to talk of them- 
selves as we should speak of members of a society. In contrast with 
other countries where it is only certain groups or strata of the popula- 
tion who belong to a tariqa.^ all Muslims in the Sudan have attachment 
to some one or other. This is probably the result of the standard level 
of life in the Sudan and the weakness of orthodox religion. But 
particular districts or tribes affect particular Their importance 
in the Sudan is due to this vast membership and they rival each other 
in extending their influence. None of them are taught the Sufi Path. 
Members learn the “voird or hizh of their order as a condition of their 
admittance and are supposed to recite it at stated periods of the day and 
take part in the congregational Mhr ritual. 

Each order possesses a number of taqiyyas. These are not the great 
organizations associated with this word in other countries, but simply 
a place for the accommodation of dervishes and travellers. They all 
possess zSvoiyas., which is the term used for any small privately-owned 
mosque, in which the Mkrs are performed. The main one is known 
as umm zSwiya where the shaikh of the order presides. These act as 
a kill’d of brotherhood centre or religious club for ordinary members; 
their attitude to them being much more intimate and personal than to 
the ordinary mosques which they enter, if at all, only for the Friday 
noonday prayer. The IMh/oa should also be mentioned; used in 
reference to a dervish it is equivalent to being ‘in retreat’, but any place 
where one can be alone can be called a Milwa. 

Initiation 

Their methods of initiation vary only in the details. Initiation is 
usually called ‘taking the iariqa'. Sometimes it is called 'ahd (con- 
tract or covenant), and for most is rarely more than a simple bai'a (vow 
of allegiance to the shaikh), a promise to be a good Muslim and to 
perform certain prescribed daily prayers (awrUd). The pivot of the 
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ceremony is the vow of allegiance to the shaikh, given sacramen- 
tally whilst the hands are clasped {mmafaha) under the sleeve of the 
shaikh. This initiation is necessary for all who hold office, but in 
practice the attachment of lay members is often very weak. Rarely do 
they ‘take the tariaa'. When quite young the father takes his child 
along to a ^ikr and he grows into it. He does not regard himself as 
being the spiritual child of the founder in quite the same sense as those 
who have been formally received, nor is he obliged to contribute to the 
finances, but he does feel that he belongs to that order and has a right 
to ask for the intercession of its saints and receive their baraka} 

The initiation of a darviJsh may be more complicated. The aspirant 
(murid) to the religious life must present himself to his shaikh who 
proceeds to examine the state of his soul. His main purpose is to test 
whether the mtirid is sufficiently simple-minded to be supple in his 
hands. Then he gives him preliminary vital instructions: ‘Be with 
your shaikh like the corpse in the hands of the washer: he turns it over 
as he wishes and it is obedient’* At his initiation he vows to hand him- 
self over body and soul to the shaikh at the sacramental musafaha. He 
is sprinkled with water or milk, vested with a habit {^arqa^ or daliq^ 
patched cloak) and handed the book of avurid which he promises to 
recite as given permission by the shaikh. He is then attached to a 
zSwiya to lead a life according to rule, to pray, fast, keep silence, and 
so r>n. That is the beginning and end of his training. 

Undoubtedly the main reason why the man in the street joins an 
order is because it is part of his religious inheritance, and what keeps 
him there is the social life of the brotherhood and the colour and 
satisfaction brought into his life by this emotional self-hypnotic method 
of worship in community. The brotherhoods minister to a definite 
need amongst a people devoid of intellectual culture and the main 
criticism of the method of worship is that, whilst it is a satisfaction, 
it is not re-creative and does not lead to a change in life. 

A minority with a modicum of western education affect to despise 
the orders, though it is with great difficulty that they can avoid attend- 
ing a hadra held in their 

5. DOCTRINES 

Our aim is to understand living Islam, therefore we shall not 
attempt to deal with Sufi doctrines except in so far as they underlie 

* I have been told that many do not 'take the tarJqa* because they arc afraid of the curse 
they invoke upon themselves if they fail to carry out the rules. 

* From theMir|haniyyacompilation, p. 75. This simile was first used by 

al-GhazalT and has been adopted by all the orders. 
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Sudanese Islam of to-day. Sufi doctrine is behind the orders, otherwise 
their existence would be an effect without a cause, and they are the 
means by which aspects of the Sufi philosophy of life has been applied 
to the needs of the man in the street. 

The doctrine of many orders is difficult to extract because it is not 
always systematically formulated. The huqUq at-tarfq deal with the 
rules for the relationship between shaikh and follower, follower with 
follower, 25^/y^-conduct and rules for reciting Mkr and awrJd, The 
doctrine has therefore often to be extracted from these rules and the 
awrad and qasctid (pious songs). ^ 

First, all the orders claim to be orthodox. Since Sufism is always 
regarded with suspicion by the orthodox doctors of religion {^ulam5\ 
the first object of the founder of an order is to prove his orthodoxy, 
otherwise it would be regarded as schismatic. This, however, is very 
simple and can be produced artificially. It is sufficient in order to avoid 
the reproach of innovation {hWa ) — ^the equivalent of heresy — simply 
to have followed the course of some well-known orthodox Sufi. He 
can then prop all his teaching on the authority of his master and those 
who transmitted it to him from the Prophet himself. This is that 
chain of doctrine and authority called the silnla. 

Further, they claim the Law {^arfa) as the starting-point of the 
Sufi Path, a basis for further progress in the directed life. This is 
expressed in the following quotation from a Mirghaniyya manual 
which can be paralleled in all orthodox orders; 

Hold firmlv, my brother, to the shirt a, because you cannot approach the 
‘Path’ except through the ^aftay nor can you approach the Truth’ {HaqtqaY 
except through the tartqa, . . . Shaft a is the root, /arfqa is the branch and 
haqiqa is the fruit. You cannot expect to find fruit except through the exis- 
tence of root and branch, and the branch could not exist except through the 
root. He who sticks to sJuarta and does not follow a Path is corr’ipt. He who 
follows a Path and doet’ ixot stick to the shart^a is a heretic (zindtq)? 

Now Sufism, as we have seen, had during its history accumulated 
a philosophy totally foreign to Islam. Its doctrine of God, Muhammad 
and the saints, and man’s relation to them, cannot be reconciled with 
orthodox Islam. A professed Sufi was God’s ^sMq (lover) and there- 
fore his relationship to God was unusual. He could do and say things 
which would be blasphemous if done by others. Since all the founders 
of the orders were professed Sufis, their writings are necessarily full of 

^ Many of their ideas are treated in Chap. V, A. 2 . 

* Hdqtqa is defined as direct vision of the Divine {^nusklAadSt or -ruBuk^a), 

3 MinjyU by Ahmad b. *Abd ar-Rabman ar-Rutbl, p. 96 . 
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the ‘path’ they laid out for others to follow. The founder’s particular 
bent settled its tendency and emphasis which might range from the 
extremes of ascetic quietism to pantheism. 

■ A perusal of those writings which give the principles of the practice 
of the founder, the teaching to be given to his followers and especially 
the awrad and songs, although some excellent orthodox teaching is 
included, would, however, give reason for their condemnation by 
orthodoxy. Yet it is difficult, as R. A. Nicholson has pointed out,^ to 
be convicted of heresy in Islam where everyone is judged by his 
actions, merely on the ground of speculative teaching, provided that 
in practice the teachers and adherents continue to act like normal 
Muslims by worship in congregation. Only if they brought in inno- 
vations in religious law could they be accused of heresy.* 

It is impossible in this place to treat fully of the teaching of the 
different orders and we shall give the merest sketch of a few general 
tendencies. The orders all assert that they possess an esoteric system 
which had been inherited through the ahl as-silsila^ but everywhere 
in the Sudan there is a complete ignorance of the meaning of even the 
simplest technical Sufi terms. In order to make their orders acceptable 
to die masses the shaikhs, suppressing abstract doctrines, have insisted 
on the Soft forms of devotion, ascetic discipline, and material obliga- 
tions, and the spiritual experiences and miracles of the saints. Some- 
times, it is true, one hears glib talk of the ‘Stages’ {vtaqaTnat), of being 
'ashiq ffUah (lover of God) zxAfana' (passing away from self), yet the 
shaitts themselves are quite incapable of understanding true §ufism. 
I want to emphasize this because of the exa^erated statements which 
have been made concerning the teaching of die orders to-day as though 
it were that of the great Sufis of the past. At the same time one cannot 
completely ignore the teachings because many of the speculative ideas 
of SSfism are to be found in a perverted sense influencing popular 
religious life and thought^ These are related to the special needs of the 
Muslim masses. 

* Studies in Islamic Mysticism^ p. 57. 

* Whenever the influence of leaders of orders began to overshadow that of the ^uJamS in 
Mecca means were always found for bringing a charge of heresy against them. Sayyid * All 
b. Ya'qub b. al-MurgUdl of the ShSd^yya was executed as a heretic in 1886, others like 
Shaikh Ahmad b. Idns were forced into exile, whilst Ibrahim ar-RashId had to vindicate 
himself from two charges of heresy (c. aj). 1856). 

* Cheap, badly printed copies of SiifI classics, such as the Dfvudn of Ibn al-Farid, are to be 
bought in the market and are used at the chantings which take place on special occasions such 
as the J^oUyyi of a saint Nobody understands them, for most arc illiterate, but they do have 
the effect through words and rhythm of lulling one into a dream world. They are used 
therefore in a magical sense — the very obscurity of the words tending to this. Other less 
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We have already shown that mysticism, working within the purely 
Unitarian system of Islam, led necessarily in two directions, both closely 
related — to pantheism and a saint-cult. The God of Islam being 
incredibly Transcendant and Unknowable cannot be an object of 
human devotion, therefore in speculative mysticism a Logos doctrine 
developed which, without impairing the Divine Unity, provided a 
philosophical basis for that practical devotion to prophet and saint 
which had already sprung up out of the people’s need. Ibn al-'Arabl, 
through his doctrine of the Unity of Being {wahdat al-wujud)^ taught 
that ‘all things pre-exist as ideas in the knowledge of God, whence they 
emanate and whither they ultimately return’. ^ Out of this he produced 
a doctrine of the pre-existence of Muhammad. This is the doctrine 
of the nUr aUmuhammadiyya — ^the Light of Muhammadness^ — a 
primary entity in the image of God which is the first thing God 
created. The world is a manifestation of that Light; it became in- 
carnate in Adam and all the prophets and saints, each of whom is the 
Perfect Man [alAnsan al-kamil) in varying degrees, until it was per- 
fectly manifested in Muhammad, the Perfect Man par excellence. 
R. A. Nicholson writes: 

This of course is an Islamic Logos doctrine. It brings Mohammed in some 
respects very near to the Christ of the Fourth Gospel and the Pauline Epistles. 
But if the resemblance is great, so is the difference. The Fatherhood of God, 
the Incarnation, and the Atonement suggest an infinitely rich and sympathetic 
personality, whereas the Mohammedan Logos tends to identify itself with the 
active principle of revelation in the Divine essence.^ 

difficult, often doggerel, poems, are used before the dhikr to attune the group to a kind of 
harmony of aspiration. 

* R. A. Nicholson in The Legacy of Islam^ p. 224. Note the Trinitarian basis of the 
Divine nature in Ibn al-*ArabI {Tarjumdn aUAshyoSq^ ed. Nicholson, xiL 4: *My Beloved 
is three although He is One, even as the (three) Persons (of the Trinity) are made one 
Person in essence.* 

* The doctrine of the pre-existence of Mul^ammad, which is also called al-^qJqat al^ 
muhaamadiyya^ i.e. Muhammad in his absolute reality, is attested by early Suiml tradition 
(Ibn Sa*ad, i. i. 95; Ibn Hanbal, iv. 66. 127). It appears in Al-fiumait (d. 743) with its 
descent into the family of * AlTj and Al-^alUj, with whom it is Jesus who is the Perfect Man : 

Praise be to Him who manifested His humanity, the secret of His glorious divinity. 

And then visibly appeared to His creation in the form of One who eats and drinks, 

So that His creation could perceive Him in the flicker of an eyelid. 

The first line refers to Adam and the rest to Jesus. The source of the doctrine is to be found 
in the Philonic and Neoplatonic theory of the Logos. Cf. with rectos' of Pauline 
theology. It may have been influenced by the Avestic fable of a similar Light handed down 
through Vlma Khshaeta. Its development has also been influenced by Christianity. 

* Sttuiies in Islamc Mysticism, p. 87. It should be noted that the Muslim conception of 
the Logos is akin to that of Arius who taught that God, absolutely One and inaccessible, 
created the Logos to be His intermediary in creation. It was not the eternal Word of God, 
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Since the work of the founder of an order was to apply the philo- 
sophy of Sufism to the needs of the man in the street, so, through 
teaching and the popular devotional manuals of the Orders, these 
theosophical doctrines have been absorbed into the popular religion of 
the people,' though in a perverted way. Such ideas are more apparent 
in eastern Islam, where they have led to schism. They came to the 
Sudan with the introduction of mawalid. In the rniilid of Muhammad 
'Uthman al-Mirgham we read: 

When God wished to project these higher and lower worlds He took a 
fistful of His Light and it was Muhammad b. 'AdnSn. He (the Prophet) said 
to Jabir," The first thing God created was the Light of your Prophet ks an 
answer to His problem and I was a prophet when Adam was yet water and 
clay.’ The Prophet said to Gabriel, ‘How old are you, O Gabriel?’ He said, 
‘I do not know, except that a planet appears in the Fourth Heaven once every 
70,000 years (these are the concealed signs) and I have seen it 72,000 times 
exactly.’ The Prophet said, in order to make known his rank and the secret 
of his light, ‘By the glory of my Lord, I am that planet which you have seen, O 
Gabriel, in the sky of the Benefactor, and other things which pens cannot put 
to paper and even the two writers of good and evil cannot preserve.’^ 

It will be seen that this conception has more than an academic 
interest because the adherents hear it at every ^/^-gathering. It 
means that the place of the nur 'al-muhammadiyya in popular cosmo- 
gony, among people to whom the arid unitarianism of the scholastics 
is unintelligible, is much like that of the Logos in Christianity. The 
pre-existence of Muhammad is described in words obviously borrowed 
from the Johannine statements ’about the Logos. Tradition ascribes 
to Muhammad such sayings as the one quoted by Muhammad 
'Uthman, The first thing which God created was the Light of the 
Prophetj’ and also, ‘I am the Light of God and all things are from my 
Light’. It need hardly be said that the Prophet would have been the 
first to condemn such heretical beliefs, but his religion is such that 
Muslims have been driven to the belief that the only way they could 
obtain grace was through his intercession; so the doctrine of Muham- 
mad and of his pre-existence claims an intense hold over uneducated 
masses. It is mainly through the songs, which are an essential part of 
every gathering, that this idealized conception of Muhammad is 
spread, and it is held together with complete attachment to the doctrine 

who was *with God and was God*. For this reason it is unwise to make any comparison 
between the two conceptions. In Islam the Logos doctrine is nothing but an aberration, not 
a fundamental element of the faith, 

* Mulid al-Mtr^ra, chap. ii. The conception is found in all the mawSlid used in the 
Sudan. 
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of the One God. This Muhammad-centrism of later Islamic mysticism 
condemned Muslims to a spiritual ignorance fatal to the development 
of spiritual life because it shifted the emphasis from the real to the 
unreal. 

The conception comes still nearer to the people in the Qutk The 
Sudani feels the need for personal knowledge of the Word of God. 
Muhammad, the Logos, in every epoch takes on the form of a living 
saint, the Qutb^ who manifests himself to true mystics. Muhammad 
*Uthman, for instance, was the Qutb of his age and therefore the 
manifestation of the nur al-muhammadiyya.^ It lies behind all such 
instructions as the following: ‘In the first stage the disciple is expected 
to love and look to the Shaikh as his all in all. He acts, talks, and prays 
like the shaikh, and constantly meditates upon him. Having been, by 
this process, spiritually transformed into the shaikh, the student 
[murid) is spiritually introduced to the Prophet.’^ That is why Sufism 
in practice centres round the idealized personality of the shaikh. 

The development of such a theory in Islam and its spread in popular 
religion clearly reflects the Muslim need for a true Incarnation. The 
difference between Christ and al4nsan aUhamil is the difference 
between Truth which can draw men’s hearts to Him and give the 
power to act in a re-creation and a substitutive abstraction which fails 
entirely in its effect on life. 

Apart from this, there is that vague kind of pantheism lying behind 
the exercises of the ^hr as practised in the Sudan; and one who 
becomes majdhub is regarded as having lost his consciousness tempor- 
arily in the Divine Oneness. Antinomism also expresses itself in the 
maldmatls. Orthodoxy, by continual pressure on all kinds of heterodox 
mysticism, is continually striving to thrust it back to narrow limits, for 
the people absorbed such elements in perfect good faith from their 
shaikhs and there is no conscious departure from orthodoxy. What is 
really unorthodox is their relationship to their shaikhs. 

It must be understood that the intellectual value of the Sufism of 

His descendants also make these extravagant claims (cf. the song by Ja'far on pp. 215-16, 
in which he also says T am the first who existed*) in which they identify themselves npt only 
with the Qutb of the Sufi hierarchy but the Logos Qutb. It is therefore not surprising that 
these leaders demand and obtain from their followers a reverence almost akin to worship, 
jm writes of these reincarnations in al-insdn aUKdmil (R. A. Nicholson, op, cit., p. 105) : 
‘The Perfect Man is the Qutb (axis) on which the spheres of existence revolve from first to 
last, and since things came into being he is one for ever and ever. He hath various 

guises and appears in diverse bodily tabernacles {kand^n ) : in respect of some of these his name 
is given to him, while in respect of others it is not given to him. His own original name is 
Mohammed. ... In every age he bears a name suitable to his guise (Jibds) In that age.* 

* Moflm Worlds viii. 252-3. 
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the orders is to-day of the slightest and its ideals are not by our standards 
high. The axis of the orders is not the teaching, which is but vaguely 
assimilated, but the shaikh who possesses baraka inherent in him. 

6. RITUAL AND PRACTICE 

The Dhikr. 

The liturgic element in Sufi practice began to develop in the second 
century a.h. and centres around the technical term Mkr (remem- 
brance).^ In the Qur’an the word is used in the sense of worshipping 
God, but it has come to mean a particular method of worshipping God 
in order to attain spiritual ecstasy (wajd) by the constant repetition of 
His name either mentally (Mkrkhaft) or aloud {dhikr jali). Orthodox 
Islam has its own liturgic prayer [jaldt) which the Sufi performs if he 
wishes to be regarded as of the community of Islam; but he believes 
that salat is a concession to men’s weakness and that the Mkr is the 
very centre of true religious practice. It is based on the Qur’anic 
injunction, ‘remember God with frequent remembrance’ (xxxiii. 41). 
Each order has its particular method of recitation and the devotional 
manuals which are so common give the various methods of practising 
the dhikr. The vocal method has always been regarded by true Sufis 
as vulgar and more fitted for lay members. There are two main groups 
of the siltntMkr: that of the heart called dhikr of adoration, which 
can be practised by anyone with the time and inclination, and the very 
advanced stage of the Mkr of the whole personality. In both the 
mystical idea is predominant and they are undoubtedly a valuable aid to 
spiritual meditation. But the dhikr degenerated along with the orders 
and the Sudani is content to leave contemplative methods to more 
mystically minded races. The vocal method satisfies his emotional 
need and provides further a strong bond of common worship with 
others.^ He takes part in the dhikr at an early age and boys from ten 
upwards are to be seen at the halqa (circle) imitating the movements 
of their elders. Quietist methods are, however, practised in the Sudan 
(Tijaniyya and Idrisiyya) and satisfy certain sections of the population. 

At the regular services in the khalwas the ritual consists first of the 
recitation of the ‘office’ of the order composed by the founder. This 

^ Connected with Syr. dukrSna^ used by Syriac Christians in the same technical sense. 

* It is true that the simple ^ikr of the awqdt (‘hours’) to be repeated after the five regular 
prayers is observed. But this is as mechanical as the prayers and few except the aged repeat 
them more than twice a day. In the jjadiriyya it consists of the repetition of mb^n Alldh^ 
el-^mdu UllSh and Alldhu each repeated thirty-three times with the aid of a rosary 
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may consist of awrSd and ah%ab^ or a ratih^ or of a multd (an alle- 
gorical life of the Prophet), whence mulid often means a Mkr 
evening’s entertainment Once a year with the Mirghaniyya on the 
night of Muhammad’s night-journey (the night before 27th Rajab), 
a qussat al mi'rdj is chanted. Whatever the ‘office’ may consist of, it 
is all interspersed with the singing of spiritual songs in praise of God 
or in honour of the Prophet or the saints of the order. 

’ This is usually a preparation for the Mkr proper which consists of 
the repetition of the formula la ilaha illa’llah’, the word ‘Allah’, and 
certain attributes such as ‘AI-Hayy’, the Living. There is a strong 
belief in the magical power of words and each order has its own 
peculiar methods of intonation for the prayers and especially the dhikr. 
In the Sudan the older orders have developed distinctively African 
elements in the chanting of songs and the Mkr which eastern Sufis 
regard as utterly barbaric 

Gradually with the repetition and corresponding rhythmical move- 
ments a strong emotional exaltation is produced which finds an outlet 
in more and more violent movements until it results in an orgy of 
ecstatic excitement Very frequently the dhakirs fall out in a trance 
and when in this state they are referred to as majdhuk^ The abnor- 
mality of such a state the simple Sudanese take to be a real contact with 
the divine or with the founder shaikh. It is in this state of jadhh that 
the dhskir does strange things, such as the Egyptian practices mentioned 
by Lane, 3 but these performances are foreign to the Sudanese. 

The performance is accompanied by the chanting of songs, the 
poetry of which is doggerel, the subject usually the Prophet or the 
founder and the music of a monotonous but thrilling and poignant 

* The word fusdt (pL ahssdb) is also used with the same significance as vjird (pi. awrSd) 
for the special prayers or Qur*anic passages to be recited at different times of the day or on 
particular days. There is a much used collection in the Sudan called MajinU'' aUawrSdmva-d 
ah%dh wal-ad^fya, which contains the akjsdh of many famous leaders such as Ash-SMdfeill, 
An-NawawT, Ar-Rim*!, Ad-DasiiqT, and Al-Baiyuml. The Dald*tl aUKhayrdt (The Proofs of 
the Excellencies) of Al-JaziilT (a j). 1464.), a propagator of the gia^iiiyya in Morocco, which 
is a collection of prayers for the Prophet, a description of his tomb, names, and virtues, is 
very well known, though more especially used by the old orders and Shadhiliyva derivatives. 
fTazJfa is used by the Tijaniyya and rdtib by the Isma'Iliyya for ‘office*. 

^ MajdM^ lit. ‘attracted’ (by love of God), an ecstatic in a^ state of unconsciousness 
absorbed in the Divine Oneness. The term is also used of a dervish who lives in a trance-like 
state, and talks strangely, unintelligibly or childishly; whence it comes to mean weak- 
minded. 

’ Modern Egyptians (Ever3anan’s ed., pp. 248 ff.). Such performances do take place in the 
Sudan, but not by Sudanese. Rifa‘Is who have been in the army and have settled in the Sudan 
used to do them openly in Khartoum. The fuUrdn of Ahmad al-BadawI of come to 
Omdurman and exhibit their tricks for the entertainment of the Sudanese who look upon it 
as a show. 


P 
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nature. In the Sudan the dhikr misses all call to true spiritual heroism^ 
but once heard one ceases to wonder at its place in the religious life of 
the Sudanese^ for it brings into it vividness and colour. It shows that 
the heart of these people, whose mind is too static to be influenced, can 
be profoundly moved through their emotions. 

It must be clearly understood that the dhikr for the vast majority 
has nothing to do with true mysticism. It is merely a method of 
psycho-physical enthusiasm tending, by concentrated repetition, 
rhythm, singing, and drumming, to develop a religious neurosis under 
different forms; hysterical phenomena, interpreted by Africans as the 
working of a new power which has entered the person’s body, becom- 
ing the equivalent of sanctification. In some orders it is these effects 
they are trying to produce and the whole purpose of the performance. 
Some leaders, realizing the dangers, keep a tight hold over too great 
extravagances. Over-indulgence in dhikrs is bad for ordinary members 
of society, they come to live in a permanent hypnoidal state and relapse 
into a state of inactivity. 

The silent Mkr is a real form of prayer, but the communal Mkr 
in general is an orgiastic type of mysticism in which the spiritual is 
swallowed up in the psychical and corporeal effects. That is why it 
does not re-create and has no effect on the moral life, for true worship 
is essentially bound up with conduct. Sometimes it leads to actual 
moral degradation, for it is not uncommon for a visit to a prostitute to 
follow the Mkr. 

There is no better commentary on the Sufism of the Sudan than 
this criticism by Abu Nasr as-Sarraj: 

Some suppose that Sufism is song and dancing, accepting invitations and 
seeking company, wasting time over meals and listening to poetry, artificial 
ecstasy and dancing, knowledge of composing tunes for good voices and 
sorrowful melodies and the ar^ of making love-poetry which resembles that 
of true Sufis. This is a mistake, because the music and ecstasy of every 
heart that is polluted with worldliness and every soul that is accustomed to 
vanity and heedlessness will have a hidden motive and therefore his action 
is a pretence. He who thinks that, by his pretence and trickery and desires, 
he can become of the true Sufis at the times of music and motion and 
ecstasy and so on, has made a mistake.^ 

Since it is impossible to describe the practices of the orders in detail, 
we will content ourselves with describing a lailiyya of the Mirghaniyya 
Order. 


^ AS'Sarraj, Kitdh aULuma' edit. Nicholson, p. 419. 
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Lailiyya of the Mirghamyya Order 

The regular Monday and Friday service^ is called a lailiyya or a 
hadra^ and can be held in a mosque or zdwiya^ but is usually held m 
the hodus of these buildings or that of the shaikh, Miallfa, or one of the 
members, or even in the street Apart from the regular hadras^ a 
member may ask for one to be performed in his hodi on any occasion 
connected with thanksgiving, such as the naming of a child {$imaya\ 
circumcision, recovery from illness, sudden fortune, or return from 
pilgrimage; in Sawakin, but not elsewhere, at weddings. They also 
take place during the holiyya or anniversary of the death of a wait. 

The service is always under the charge of a ^altfa who directs it 
and keeps order. He calls those regular members who support the 
service jamd^at al-lailiyya (these bring such things as sugar, tea, coffee, 
and oil), but any member may join in. Still, if he comes regularly he is 
expected to contribute something towards expenses. If it is a regular 
hadra no food is provided, but if performed in a private hosh, the man 
thus honoured entertains all the company and usually gives the 
^altfa a present of money.^ 

The lailiyya if in a private hoslt begins with a procession {y^affa) 
starting from the khalifats house where the company have assembled. 
All should be ritually clean and have performed the evening prayers. 
Flags are only carried on big occasions. The Mirghaniyya colour is 
green. During the procession the mmshids (singers) chant the follow- 
ing shath by Ja'far al-Mirghanl which they call the sajlna (ship): 

By the power of my design did I quaff the cup of knowledge; 

By the welcome of every gift was I called. 

My Beloved refreshed me with a draught of knowledge; 

I am the Sayyid famous for my knowledge of the unseen. 

You see, my friend, my judgement is above all creatures, 

I am a pillar of the universe — z. gift from my Lord. 

That is, our Sunday and Thursday night, because the Muslim day is from sunset to 
sunset. 

* l}adra means 'presence'. It is the equivalent of 'meeting for worship', and is taken to 
refer to the presence of God. The Mirghaniyya, however, say that it is the Prophet "who is 
present, since naturally God is present in every place. This belief is based on the account of 
a dream in which the founder of the order saw the Prophet. Here is his description of the 
occurrence taken from the beginning of his ifjSlidi 'He (i.e. the Prophet) ordered me to write 
a ndllii rhyming in hS and wlw, which I did, and he gave me the good news that he will be 
present when it is read. So I have written this that people may be honoured by his coming 
when it is read.' 

3 The food consists oifatta made of A/rra, soup, rice, and meat, and liqimdt which is made 
of a dough of dour, allowed to ferment, separated into lumps Quqma)^ fried in oil, and covered 
with powdered sugar. In the Red Sea district qahwat Isz (tea with milk and crushed almonds) 
is provided instead of the usual mint tea. 
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I am of the descent of pure-ones — God is my witness; 

I am the treasure of lights in the midst of creation. 

I am the glory of the people of the age, know, 0 my friend ! 

I am a lantern light on the throne of Judgement Day. 

I am the chosen of 'he chosen, above the heavens; 

I am the door, my Authority is over east and west. 

I am the flash of light above creation ^ 

Between each verse of this effusion the whole company chant this 
chorus: 

For God’s sake,^ 0 Mirghani; for God’s sake, 0 Mirghani — the Meccan, 
the Medinan. 

On arrival at the hosh the performers squat in a circle with a lamp, 
an incense burner, and all their footwear in the centre. At one side are 
the four munsludu First of all the khalifa exclaims, ^Al-Fdtihd*^ and 
all recite it in concert Then they chant the tahltl {Id ildha iMlldh) 
a hundred times and the mmshids sing the madha called al-munbahya 
in which the help of God is besought 

The second stage is the chanting of the Mulid an-Nahi written by 
the founder of the order, Muhammad 'UAman al-Mirg^anl. It is 
divided into fourteen chapters called alwdh (sing. M, tablet). It opens 
with a chapter on the uniqueness of Islam, followed by an account of 
the founder’s dream in which he saw the Prophet, of how God 
created that luminous substance, the ‘Light of the Prophet’, first of all 
before Adam, of his physical birth with an account of his ancestry, the 
story of the angels taking out his heart and its deansmg, the mi^rdj 
story, the prophetic call, and a description of his physical appearance 
and character. 

The yialtfa chants the first chapter and afterwards he indicates 
those of the company whom he wishes to continue. Many of them 
although illiterate know some section by heart. The ^alifa also reads 
the chapter on the Prophet’s birth and when he gets to the words ‘he 
was born . . .’ all rise and chant a madha. When this Idh is finished the 
hymn of welcome to the Prophet {tahiyyatu qudUmihi) is chanted still 
standing; all the rest is done sitting. After the chapter on the mi'rdj 
a special qastda is sung of which the first hemistitch of the verse is by 
Ibn al-'Arabi and the second by Muhammad Sirr al-Khatm (d. 1915). 
The mulid lasts about two hours. 

There now follows an interlude of chanting by the munMds of one 
or more qastdas in honour of the Prophet {qasd^id al-madih\ during 

^ Qu^at aUMi'rSj^ pp. 135-7. * S^un suppliant’s cry. 
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the singing of which the company is refreshed with the Sudani tonic, 
mint tea. 

The final stage is the Mkr. Here the real attempt to produce 
effects begins, the other has all been preparatory. It commences very 
slowly, the dhskinn all standing in a circle, with the formula la Usha 
1113' llsh, chanted lOO times, accompanied by a rh)^mical bowing of 
the head and body first to the right then to the lefi^ the hands hanging 
loosely. The recitation and movements naturally control the breathing 
— ^an important thing if emotional effects are to be produced. Then 
the measure is quickened, more stress being laid on the last syllable and 
the movements change to forward and backward jerking. With each 
change the voice is made more raucous until, at the final stage of 
jumping up and down, the words have degenerated to an almost un- 
recognizable ‘Allah’ pronounced in a kind of pectoral barking voice 
or like a rough saw. The first syllable is exhaled, the second inhaled, 
then the process is reversed to inhalation — exhalation. Such a section 
of one formula is sometimes called a dark Other duriib are simply 
'’AllsK or '^Htcwa' or ^Kay^ QayyOm'. Each taking of a new word or 
formula constitutes a new time for the Mkr. All this may be modified 
freely by the ^alifa. A qa0a is usually sung between each darb^ 
but the singing is going on during the whole of the Mkr^ the mtmsjads 
walking round and round the circle to excite the performers, some- 
times crying out ^madad^ madad^yS MirghanV when the Mkr is going 
well.* In this order they are usually kept well in hand by the 
Miulafs who are always ready to restrain any extravagances. 

The Mkr is closed by the hizb called the Prayer of the Khatmi vya 
Tartqa, the prayer for mankind [du'a li'l-insSn)^ and the Fatiha. After 
that they all relax and the names of persons who need prayer are men- 
tioned when they say the Fstiha. Finally the food is brought in. 

7 . QADIRIYYA 

The Qsdiriyya was the first definite order to develop in order to 
perpetuate the rules and teachings of a shaikh, and its subsequent 
development shows signs of this in the weakness of its organization, 
the incoherences in its doctrine, and varieties of its practice. 

The founder was 'Abd al-Qadir al-jllani (d. a.d. 1166 ) who had 
a school (madrasa) and a ribst (an institution similar to the later 
zdwiya) at Bagdad. 'Abd al-^dir did not himself plan a self- 

* Maiai means ‘(supernatural) help* and may be uttered either out of joy or to encourage 
the performers. 
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continuative order, but his teaching and his ecstatic practice consti- 
tuted the foundation for a body of rules, doctrine, and practice which 
was spread by his numerous progeny and followers who continued to 
ascribe themselves to him and to initiate followers in his name. His 
methods became very popular and even in his lifetime his followers 
had spread his system to Syria, Egypt, and the Yemen; and afterwards 
it spread throughout the whole Islamic world, so that he has been ever 
since the most universally popular saint in Islam. Each l^alifa taught 
as he wished and the organization, Mkr^ and awrad vary in every 
country. Rinn writes: 

By reason of its dispersion over the whole extent of the Muslim world, by 
reason also of its general character of tolerance and charity, the Qadiriyya 
Order does not have that homogeneity of rules which is to be found in other 
congregations, which seem to form small exclusive churches outside which 
there is no salvation. The Qadiriyya Order on the contrary is open to all.^ 

The doctrine taught has varied from the extremes of worship of 
'Abd al-Qadir as semi-divine to the attitude of reverence for a great 
saint. The numerous branch orders have only nominal connexion with 
the Shaikh in Bagh.dad and some of them have come to be organized 
on new and rigid lines. 

It is claimed that the ‘fire of 'Abd al-Qadir’ was first lit in the Sudan 
by Taj ad-Din al-Bahait in the second half of the tenth century a.h., 
‘by leave of the Prophet of God and Shaikh 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jllam’. 
The suggestion that he should visit the Sudan actually came from 
Da’udb. *Abd al-Jalll Muhammad (r. 1550), a wealthy slave-trader 
of ArbajT, who met him whilst on pilgrimage ‘at the beginning of the 
reign of Shaikh 'Ajlb’ (d. c, 1604) and became his patron, and with 
whom he lived at Wadi Sha'ir. He only remained in the Sudan seven 
years, but during that time, like all Muslim missionaries he married 
into the people, initiated many into the ‘Way’, and left behind 
khalifas in different areas qualified to admit others.^ 

A story which is very popular in the Jezira tells of how he tested 
the first group who came to be initiated. The Tabaqat gives it as 
follow?: 

People came to him to be initiated into the Sufi Path. He hid some rams 
in a store room {jaiVy and said to the people, ‘I am going to initiate and guide 
you and slaughter you, then you will die in the faith.’ Thereupon the people 

* Marabouts et Khouan^ p. i86. 

* The biograply of Tdj ad-Din is given in fahaqSt^ M. 42-3, S. 44-5. 

3 QatV is used in the Jezira for the store-room which leads off the one living-room of the 
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dispersed except Shaikh Muhammad (al-Hamim) wad ' Abd as-Sadiq who was 
then a youth wearing a silk shirt. He removed it, performed his ablutions and 
prayed two rak'as. The Shaikh took him inside the store-room, initiated him 
and slaughtered one of the rams and the blood flowed from the store-room. 
The people thought that he had slaughtered him. Then came Shaikh Ban 
an-Naqa who was very old. He said, ‘I am a bull who has served his days.^ 
I prefer to join my Lord.’ So he performed the ablutions, prayed two rak^as, 
and went in. He initiated him and slaughtered another ram and the blood 
flowed towards the people. He said to them ‘Come ! Don’ t be envious, annoyed 
or stingy.’ They refused and after that the two came out safe and sound.^ 

We have already said that many of these khalifas became temporal- 
spiritual heads of families in whom the succession continues till to-day. 
Thus Muhammad al-Hamlm founded the Sadiqab of Suql district 
between Wad Medani and Qedaref. The second. Ban an-Naqa 
‘ad-Darir’, retired from the royal service to serve Taj ad-Din as his 
disciple, who, before his return to the Hijaz invested him with the 
Funj symbols of authority, the faqtya (head-dress) and the kakar 
(wooden stool), which are still with the Khalifa of the Ya'qubab 
to-day. Amongst others whom he initiated were Shaikh 'Ajib al- 
Kablr al-Manjaluk, the great leader of the 'Abdullabl.^ It is said that 
he travelled to Taqall (southern Kordofan) where: 

he initiated 'Abd Allah al-HammSl, grandfather of Shaikh Hamad wad at- 
Turabl, together with other people. When he wanted to leave for the Hijaz 
he said to his neighbours, ‘I came from Baghdad on account of this lad. I have 
nominated him my successor. Deal with him as you have dealt with me.’ Then 
he taught him the names and attributes of God, how to enter into retreat and 
perform spiritual exercises. ... He departed leaving all directing themselves 
to God.'^ 

The apparent confusion to be noticed in the TabaqSt^ whereby we 
read for example that both 'All an-Nil and Salih ibn Ban an-Naqa 
were each the third ‘to light the fire of Shaikh 'Abd al-Qadir’,s is due 
to each belonging to a diflFerent order of succession from Taj ad-Dinj 
Salih, for instance being the third khalifa from Shaikh Idris. 

^ Proverb : ana tSran kammal hirSJhu. 

* fabaqat, biog. of Baa an-Naqa, M. 33, S. 35. This is the Ya'qubSb version of the story 
(cf. Reid, Tribes of Blue Nile Trovince^ pp. 65-6, 77-8), in which only two men are mentioned, 
but that * Arakiyyin and others mention four who professed themselves willing, the courage 
of one of whom failed after seeing the other three disappear. His name varies according to 
the group to which the relator belongs. 

3 *Abd Allah b. Dafa' Allah al-*ArakI, the founder of the Arakiyyin, is stated to have been 
one of those who failed Taj ad-Din’s test, but when he saw the miracles manifested by 
Taj ad-Dln*s followers he repaired to Mecca only to find him dead. He was then initiated by 
Taj ad-Dln^s successor 5 ^bTb Allah (op, cit. M. 105-6, S. 112-13). 

^ Op. dt. M. 42-3, S, 44-5. * 5 Op. cit, M. 133 and 97, S. 141 and 104. 
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The most femous of all the holy men of this period was the Mahad 
Shaikh, Idns ibn Arbab,^ who, we are told on the authority of Shaikh 
Khojall, was the first to light the fire of 'Abd al-Qadlr. ‘Then 
appeared the saintship of Shaikh Idris without the meiumship of a 
shaikh and it is said that he took it directly from the Prophet Others 
say that a man from Algeria (al-Maghrib) called *Abd al-Kafi 
initiated him into saintship {khatwa).'^ Hs is supposed to have studied 
under Shaikh al-Bandarl at Halfap. One who has not been properly 
initiated is normally regarded in dervish circles tvith suspicion, but the 
personal influence of Shaikh Idris was very great 

His son Hamad succeeded him as khalifa, though we also read of 
other successions fi'om him; for instance, ‘Shaikh Khojall once said, 
“Shaikh Badaun (wad AbO Dalaiq, d. 1706) succeeded Shaikh Idris 
in keeping ablaze the fire of Shaikh 'Abd al-Qadir” Hewasfollowed 
by Salih b. Ban an-Naqa (1681-1753) ‘who related that the divine 
revelation* came to him giving him leave to keep ablaze the fire after 
the death of Shaikh Badawl’ in a.d. 1706. The narrative goes on to 
say how his son, Az-Zain, carried on the ‘fire’, to be followed in turn 
by his son. 

Some of these hereditary khallfit groups later changed over to other 
tartqas. Thus the khalifas of Shaikh Idris became Mirgjianiyya; the 
Ya'qObab, the 'Arakiyj^n, and Awlad Turabi changed to tlie Sam- 
maniyya. 

The ^diriyya, sometimes called Jailaniyya, in its character as 
tariqat al-qZm (the ‘Way’ of the Holy Ones), numbers more nominal 
adherents than any other in the Sudan. It is strongest in the Jezlra 
where these tribes with a hereditary Khalifate live, though groups 
which are not tribal are to be found all over the Sudan. The Badrlb, 
centred at Umm Dubban, whose founder Muhammad Badr ( 1 8 1 0-84) 
was initiated by Shaikh 'Awad al-Gid of Efaina, are Qadiriyya, and 
since they maintain a famous school where many boys who seek 
religious posts get their early training, many fekis and religious shaikhs 
claim to be Qldiriyya. The Musallamiyya are strongly Qsdiii because 
they claim that their ancestor al-Musallam was the son of the sister of 
'Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl. The Qadiriyya was active in Darfur when 
At-TunIsI lived there (1803-13), for he writes of the ^iir-method 

* The Scnnar Chronicle, which is unreliable, says he lived 147 hijriyya years from 
A.H. 913 (a.d. 1507} to A.H* 1060 (a.d. 1650), His biography in the fabaqdt is incomplete 
but the date a.h. 981 (a,d. 1573) is mentioned. 

* Op. cit M. 4, S. 5. 

3 Op. cit* M. 37, S. 39, 

^ AUmadad d-tWa^ lit supernatural help or sustenance* 
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and rivalry between the followers of Daif Allah and Shaikh Ya'qub*^ 

The camel nomads, Ammar’ar and many Beja sections, claim 'Abd 
al-Qadir as their patron saint, though they know little or nothing of the 
cult. Those in the north ask for his protection before setting out on 
a journey or at a crisis of life at a haySn dedicated to him near the 
rock of Abu Sir at Wadi Haifa. 

The order is regarded as orthodox and because of its localized or 
tribal character the rivalries which characterize it are tribalistic and 
not connected with the gaining of adherents. An ordinary Qadiri is 
concerned essentially with the cult of his femily saint 

We should infer from accounts in the TahaqSfi that the investiture 
of a in the Jezira involved the shaving of his head by the 

initiator, the singing of anSsjnd^ seating on the kakar of the founder, 
handing over of the kukdra of former khalifas^ turbanning with the 
green ^imma^ investing with xhs^jubba and the sheepskin sijjada of the 
founder, and the allotment of pupil-servants. 

Some Jezira shaikhs were invested with other Funj symbols of 
authority, including in addition to the kakar^ iron spears and shaibas 
or sceptres. These may originally have been connected with temporal 
authority because investiture with a kakar involved a grant of land. 
The Ya'qubab of to-day, who have become Sammaniyya,^ and most 
other groups keep these symbols in their ceremonial and they are 
brought out at festivals. 

An example of the simple bai^a (oath or ^ahd aUyad) used to-day 
for admitting ordinary members is the reciting three times each of 
‘I ask forgiveness of God the Great’, ‘there is no god but Allah’,' and 
the salat 'ala'n-nahi. Then, with his hand in that of the shaikh, he 
recites after him ‘I swear allegiance to you in the faith and truth and 
law. I have become a murid to Shaikh 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jaill after 
myself — ^may God illuminate his tomb and hallow his Secret and his 
Fatiha.’ The two then recite the Fatiha together, the newly admitted 
member kisses the shaikh’s hand and the ceremony is concluded. 

The lailiyya in charge of the sectional leader {muqaddam) consists 
of the occasional recitation of the mawlid of al-Barzanji, the Mkr^ 

* At-TfinIsT, Vf^age au Darfwr^ pp. 245-9. 

^ fahaqSt, M. 79-80, S. 86-7. See also account of Muhammad b. Da'iid al-A^btrr 
(op. cit. S. 15 1). 

3 The change was simply due to their choosing one Hajju (d. 1930) an ascetic who lived 
in a tebeldi tree, who was a SammanI, as shaikh of the tribe after t^ Mahdiyya. See above, 
p. 139, n. 3. 

+ They still often use the word Idrair for dj^ as in the Tahaqdt (M. 132, S. 139), 
*I stood in the ^^-circle (fudqat kirair) of the Awlad Burri . . . and the feki * Abd al-]^al!i]^ 
was singing in the ring*. 
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with drums [nSba) and the chanting of madih, before and during the 
^ikr. In procession they sing only Is ilsha ills' llsh. On Friday they 
perform the dhikr in the mosque after the midday prayer.* Their 
performances are more distinctively African than any other order.^ 


8. SHADHILIYYA 

This order might almost be described as a school of Stift doctrine 
rather than an organized order and is found in the Sudan as elsewhere 
mainly in derivatives, such as the Majdhubiyya. 

The founder, Abu’l-Hasan 'All b. 'Abd Allah a^-ShS^ill, was 
born in a.d. i 196 at ash-Shadhila near Jabal Zafran in Tunisia. He 
studied in Fas where he came under the influence of the IshrSqi 
(Illuministic) School of Sufism. Persecuted for his teaching and 
popularity he took refuge in Egypt where he achieved great renown 
not only among the populace but even with the ^ulama. He used to go 
on ^jj every year and he died somewhere in the Atbai Desert whilst 
returning from one of these in a.d. 1258.^ 

Abu’l-Hasan was an itinerating master of the Way (shaikh sa'il}) 
and did not initiate his pupils into any special rule or ritual. His 
teaching was carried on by his disciples and one AbQ’l-'AbbSs al- 
MursI (d. 1287), who resided in Alexandria, was regarded as his 
successor.^ But the order never consolidated itself, probably because 
the founder left no son to succeed him. His pupils collected his scanty 
literary remains (chiefly ceuarad) and carried on his teaching in scattered 
zSwiyas having little or no connexion with each other, and no hier- 
archical system grew up. Sometimes prominent shaikhs of such con- 
gregations would receive the required special permission of the Prophet 
to found new orders; such were the Shaikhivya, Tayyibiyya, JazQ- 
liy]ra, and Darqawiyya. 

* A {JadM is supposed to say the *mmor ofiice* [ahnaird a^-^agkr) after each of the five laliU 
It consists of each of the following said lOO times with the aid of the sihha ; at^tasbl^, al- 
hamdu, al-hawqala, al-basmala, al-isti^Jifar, at-tawba, af-?alat, and at-tahlil. The wirdal-kabtr 
consists of the tahlJl repeated 70,000 times. 

* I met an Indian Army Officer in Wad MedanI who told me that being a qadirT^ he was 
invited to attend a dhtkr and was so shocked by the performance that he denounced them for 
using the name of * Abd al-Qadir al-JIlanT. 

3 The Hadendiwa claim him as a saint of theirs and say that his tomb is at Halus. The 
Ilaiqat claim a tomb at Td al-Khashab between Halayib and Dirr as his, and there was another 
at Hamaithra built by a Mamluk Sul^n (cf. Ibn 1939 ed., i. 42, and Burckhardt, 

Ntibia^ p. 463). 

^ An account of the life and sayings of Abii*l-Hasan and Abu’l-^ Abbas is given in the 
Lat^Cif al Mman of Taj ad-Din *Ata*-Allah al-Iskandari composed a.d. 1284 (on the margm 
of Ash-Sha*ranf 8 Lat^Uf aI~Mman), 
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The propagator of the order in Morocco was AbO *Abd AIM 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman al-JazulT (A between 1465 and 1470), the 
author of the famous Dals^tl al^Khairat} One of his daughters is said 
to have married a Sharif Hamad Abu Dunana who travelled to the 
Sudan with his son. As Sayyid ibn al-Hasan al-BaitI, settled at Saqadl 
Gharb (now called Mahmiyya) in the year a.h. 849 (a.d. 1445), and 
initiated the Shadhiliyya teaching in the Sudan, He is buried at Abu 
Dalaiq. The khalifa to-day is Sharif Muhammad Ahmad b. 'Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Baiti who resides in Omdurman where he has a mosque 
and ^alwas for students and darawt^. 

The Shadhiliyya liturgies also came to the Sudan through fekis who 
were taught whilst on pilgrimage. We read of the Tuti Island saint, 
Oojall b. 'Abdar-Rahman (A 1743),^ that, although he was a Qadiri 
in origin, he taught the Sha^ili ritual: 

He went on pilgrimage to the venerable House of God and toot the tarlqa 
from Shaikh Ahmad at-TumbuktSwi, the Fellati, the divine Qutb, who was 
settled in Al-Medina, As for the origin of his tariqaf the foundation was 
Qadiri and the awrad Shadhili, in fact his Shaikh was a pupil of Muhammad 
an-NEsiri ash>Sh2dhili,^ 

In his worldliness he was typical of many a modem religious leader: 

He modelled himself on the ^adhili Sayyids in word and deed. He used 
to wear magnificent clothes, such as the green Basrawi robe with a red tarbu^ 
on his head turbanned with rich muslin and shoes on his feet. He censed 
himself with India wood and perfumed himself, putting Abyssinian civet on 
his beard and clothes. These he Ad in imitation of the Shaikh Abu*] Hasan 
ash-^adhili, and as a manifestation of God*s grace to him, and in order to 
praise Him for that. Someone mentioned to him that the Qadiriyya only 
wore patched jubbas he replied, ^my clothes announce to the world ‘‘we can 
do without you**; their clothes say “we are in need of you** *.'♦ 

Khojali had a very great reputation and numerous disciples. He 
was succeeded by his son Ahmad who was khalifa for sixty years, but 
the SamnMij^a won away his adherents in the Jezira, the Maj^u- 
biyya those around Damar, and the Mirghaniyya all the others north 
of Khartoum.5 The Shadhiliyya has considerably influenced the 

^ See above, p. 213, n. i. 

* Sec above, pp. 130, 136, His life is given in the JabaqSi (M. 71-7, S. 74-83), extracts 
from which are translated by MacMIchacl, JHiw/. ii. 250--2. 

3 Op. cit. M. 71, S. 74. ^ Op. cit. M. 73, S. 76. 

* There still exists a I^Ufa of al-KhojalT at IJalfaya but he considers himself QadirL In 
Sennar district is a group calling itself S^dhiliyya; the feki Sulaiman Muhammad S^dUi 
(d. 1924) being the last ^allfa who had any training. The village of §ha^i near SennSr 
mentioned by Bruce {Travels^ vi, 384) is now ruined. Many of the ^adramawt and Jidda 
people on the Sudan Red Sea coast are Sl^dhiliyya. 
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doctrine of many of the Sudan orders and the recitation of the piz 6 aU 
bahr is almost universal. 

For the dhikr the Baitiyya group sit either in a circle or in two 
rows facing each other and commetice by re((iting the tahlil {l 3 ilsha 
ilWMh) in a loud voice continuing for about two hours, no count being 
made. Then the shaikh makes a sign and they continue reciting in 
silence for half an hour. Next the word Allah is repeated for half an 
hour aloud, followed by huwa^ qahhSr^ the five 

taking another half an hour. After that the dhikr is closed by the 
recitation of one or more long prayers from the collection al’-mafdMr 
al'-^aliyya} The tnUlid of Al-Barzanji is recited at festivals only. 

The initiation is very simple. The murtd sitting in front of the 
shaikh repeats Ufter him the following ^ahd\ 

O God, I have repented before Thee and accepted my teacher so-and-so 
as my shaikh in this world and the next, as guide and leader to Thy presence 
and as director in Thy Path. I will disobey him neither in word nor deed, by 
gesture nor in silence. Confirm me, O God, in obedience to him and his 
tariqa in this world and the next, and in the tarija of the shaikh of shaikhs and 
in^m of imams, the qutb of the people, my Lord Abul-Hasan ash-Shadhili, 
may God be pleased with him ! 

After the ^ahd all recite the F^iha and the tahlil. The shaikh holds 
regular classes {majlis aMarbiya) in which the instruction given is 
mainly on duties towards God and man, and at these progressively the 
mtmd is given permission to recite various awrad and ahT^lb, 

9. MAJDHUBIYYA 

This tartqa started as a localized order through attachment to a 
Ja*ali, Hamad ibn Muhammad al-Maj^ub al-Kabir (1693-1776), 
early in the eighteenth century in Damar district. The family was 
Qadiriyya, but we read in the Tabaqat that Hamad became Shadhill: 

He memorized the QuPSn under the feki Hamad b. *Abd al-Majid and 
learned khalil and the Risala under the feki Madani b. Muhammad and *A 1 
al-Fazari, Urn al-kaldm under al-Hsjj Sa'd. He performed the pilgrimage 

to the venerated House of God and was initiated in the Path by Sh. ad-Dirr2wi, 
pupil of Sidi Ahmad b. an-NSsir ash-Shadhili. He devoted himself to teaching 
all branches of learning, legal decisions and religious rules, to initiating in the 
Path of the saints. His asceticism, meditations, performance of the DaWilal- 
KJkairdt^ concern for the welfare of Muslims, was wonderful. God made liim 
exceedingly popular with great and small. He used to intercede much with 
Kings and Sultans, especially the Ja'aliyjan. Usually his intercession was not 
refused and he who rejected it would be blighted quickly.^ 

* Ahmad b. M. b. *Ib 3 d, AUmafdh^r f^Undotlur askrS^dM^a (Cairo, a.h, 

i 3 * 7 )» * Op. cit M. 70-1, S. 73. 
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Hamad acquired a great reputation and concentrated the rule of the 
district into his own hands. Damar became the main centre of educa- 
tion for the riverain tribes, Ja^aliyyln, Sha’iqiyya, Hasaniyya, &c., 
and the Damar shaikhs, being universally respected, became important 
mediators in quarrels between the tribes. Burckhardt’s account of the 
'little hierarchical state’ of the fekis of Damar is worth quoting to 
show something of the reputation of Damar for learning and the 
respect and the power enjoyed by religious men of this type in the 
Sudan. Writing of Damar in 1 8 14 under the rule of Hamad’s grand- 
son, Muhammad al-Majdhub as-Sughayyir (1796-1832), he says: 

It is inhabited by the Arab tribe of Medja-ydin, who trace their origin from 
Arabia; the greater part of them are Fokara, or religious men. They have no 
Shikh, but a high pontiff, called El Faky el Kebir (the great Faky), who is their 
real chief, and decides aU matters in dispute. The family of Medjdoule, in 
whom this office is established, has the reputation of producing necromancers, 
or persons endowed with supernatural powers, from whom nothing remains 
hidden, and whose spells nothing can withstand. Innumerable stories are 
related of their magic powers, of which the following is a specimen: Abdullah, 
the father of the present Faky, caused a lamb to bleat in the stomach of the thief 
who had stolen, and afterwards eaten it. The Faky is resorted to in all cases 
where property is stolen, and as everybody entertains the greatest terror of his 
supposed omniscience, it is generally an easy task with him to perform 
wonders. If Tam not mistaken, the office of the great Faky is hereditary; of 
course it is essential that the successor should be a shrewd man, and well 
instructed in the Mussulman law, these being absolutely necessary to enable 
him to act his part. The great Shikh, however, is not the only person in the 
place who possesses magical powers; there are many Fakys of less note, who 
enjoy a similar credit, in proportion always to their sanctity and learning, and 
thus the whole town of Darner has acquired great reputation. Here are 
several schools, to which young men repair from Darfour, Seimaar, Kordofan, 
and other parts of Soudan, in order to acquire a proficiency in the law, sufficient 
to enable them to make a figure as great Fakys in their own countries.^ 

The rule of Muhammad al-Majdhub a§-Sug^ayyir marks a new 
stage in the history of this order. The Majadhib resisted Isma'il 
Pasha’s invasion, but were crushed. Later, when as a result of his 
murder by Makk Nimr at Shendl all the Ja'aliyyln were subjected to 
severe reprisals, Damar was destroyed and Muhammad al-Majdhub 
fled to Sawakin and from there to Mecca where he was initiated into 
the Shadhiliyya by Sh. Muhammad Zahir al-Madani and came under 
the revivalist influence of Ahmad ibn Idris. He returned to Sawakin 
in 1830 with his own awrSd and acquired a following in that district 

* Travels m NubUy p. 266. 
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Amongst others, 'All Diqna, uncle of 'Osman Diqna, became one of 
his khalifas. In 1 832, when all the Ja'aliyyin were given the amnesty, 
he returned to Damar and died the following year. 

The Majatob, who believed that the Mahdl would come from 
the west, warmly supported the Mahdl. The original khalifa at 
Sawakin, Shaikh at-Tahir al-Maj^ub, made an impressive act of 
submission to 'Osman Diqna, one of his own followers, when the latter 
arrived there as envoy of the Mahdl, which brought over all the 
Maja^Ib to Mahdism. He remained always a firm and fenatical 
supporter of the Mahdl and many of his femily were killed in 'Osnmn’s 
batdes.* 

This order is an example of a family tanqa. They call themselves 
collectively the MajH^Ib; other followers who settled around Damar 
often being absorbed into the tribe. Their numbers to-day are 
stationary at about four thousand. They are still a force in Damar 
and district where half of them (Ja'aliyyin) live. The Egyptian 
conquest scattered many and to-day they have adherents amongst Beja 
tribes on the Red Sea coast (Shara'ab and Tirik sub-sections of the 
Hadendiwa), at Sav^kin, where they have a mosque, at Kasala, 
Qadarif, and amongst the Bishaiin of die River Atbara. Many of the 
Ra^a’ida, a Red Sea tribe which came over from Arabia in 1846, 
have joined the Majatob for they were Sha&iliyp in Arabia, 

All the adherents have a strong belief in the localiaation of the 
haraka of the femily at Damar where all their waits (with the excep- 
tion of MadanI at Kasala and Ahmad at Qadarif) are buried and where 
they possess two mosques. The present Khalifa is Shaikh Bashir 
Ahmad JalSl ad-Din. 


10 . SAMMANIYYA 

The Sammaniyya is a branch order of the Khalwativya.^ It was 
introduced into the Sudan by a JamQ'l, Shaikh Ahmad at-Tayyib ibn 

* Cf. H. C. Jackson, Osynan Digna, p. 27. 

* The parent order is very weak in the Sudan. There was a group at the Omdurman 

in I939» and the people of Masid (Blue Nile) call themselves Khalwatiyya. There were two 
main stages in its development. *Umar al«KhalwatI (d. 1397/8) is regarded as its founder, 
though he was a teaching shaikh of the old type. The order spread rapidly in Turkey, 5 ij 5 z, 
and India for a time, and then decayed. The second stage was its revival and expansion in 
Africa. This began when Muffafa ibn Kamil ad-Din al-BakrI (d. 1 12 1/1709) sent to the 
Western Sudan four missionaries to propagate Islam amongst pagans. Three of these 
disputed the succession after al-Bakrl’s death and formed three new groups, the 9 afnawiyya 
by Muiammad b. Salim al-Ha&IsIj the Sharkawiyya by ‘Abd Allah aeJi-S^rkawI; and the 
SammSniyya by Mufeammad b. *Abd al-Karim as-SammanI (1718-75). The present Shaikh 
of the Sammaniyya, As-Sayyid Mul^mmad al-IIasan as-Sammlnl, who lives at Al-Medina, 
paid three visits to the Sudan and stayed for some time collecting dues. 
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al-Bashir, khalifa of the ^alwa at Umm Merahi (twenty-five miles 
north of Omdurman) who was initiated and appointed a khalifa 
whilst at AI-Madina on pilgrimage either by As-Sammani or his 
successor. He returned to the Sudan about the year 1800, and his 
tariqa^ influenced by the new reactionary movement in Islam, spread 
with vigour. 

He left his home for the Jezira to attempt' to cure the paralysed 
wcmr Muhammad Abu Likailak. He did not succeed, but was 
granted lands there, founded a khalwa called Umm Marahi Sa'id and 
his tariqa spread rapidly among the Jamu'iyya, KawShla, and Halawin. 
He achieved a great success when he appointed as his khalifa the 
Shaikh at-Tom of the B 5 n an-Naqa Qadirl family, so that all the 
Y a'qubab became Sammaniyya. His encroachment upon the followers 
of Yusif Abu Shara, khalifa of the 'Araki)?yln, led Yusif to visit him, 
with the result that the Shaikh at-Tayyib sought permission from the 
King to return to his home at Umm Merahi where he died in 1823.* 

Shaikh at-Tayyib’s grandson, Muhammad Sharif ibn Nur ad- 
Da’im, had a fonous pupil in Muhammad Ahmad the Donqolawl. 
The events leading to the latter’s expulsion from his order are well 
known. Muhammad Ahmad then attached himself to Shaikh Qura^I 
az-Zain of Masallamiyya, a khallfit of Nir ad-Da’im. Shaikh Qura^I 
did not live long and Muhammad Ahmad acquired great merit by 
building his tomb. 

The Sammaniyya is most strongly represented along both banks of 
the White Nile in its numerous family branches. The main line, the 
family of Shaikh at-Tayyib, is now represented by Shaikh Jaili 'Abd 
al-Muhammad Nur ad-Da’im of Lake Tabat, that of Shaikh al- 
Qura^i by Shaikh at-Tayyib at Tayyiba. Those of Tabat consider 
themselves superior to M^dists because their ancestor initiated the 
Mahdi. Those of Tayyiba, whilst holding to their order, believe in 
the sanctity of Muhammad Ahmad al-MahdI. The Sammaniyya is 
the basic tariqa of the Hamar tribe of Kordofan and of the Fadniyya 
East, sub-tribe of the Ja'aliyyin. The Sulaim Baqqara belong to it, 
though Mahdism has strongly influenced them. One of the great 
present-day religious leaders of the Sudan, the Sharif Yusuf al-Hindl 
(d. I943)> ^® 3 .d of a branch which is beginning to be called the 

Hindiyya or Sharifiyya. His followers, who are mainly Kawahla, had 
a superstitious reverence for him and related karSmSt of him. One 
related to me that Yusif was sent to the sSytr (prison) by the Khalrf^ 
but all the chains that were ftstened on him fell off miraculously 

* The present tomb at this village, which is now called S haikh was built in 1 ^ 06 . 
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and the Khallfiu impressed by this evidence of supernatural power, 
released him. Four Sammani groups are represented at the Om- 
durman Miiltd, the most important being the Qaribiyya, who are 
descended from an Omdurman ascetic Qarib Allah Sslilj who died in 
1930. This group, still under the genuinely good influence of its 
late head, in contrast to most orders require a period of discipleship 
from the mwnd who must perform salBt and awr 3 d with the shaikh 
and receive instruction.* 

The shaikh as-sijjsda appoints subsidiary leaders from those who 
are living with him. At Ae ceremony of investiture a Mkr is per- 
formed, then the shaikh invests the mur^d with an 'imma and reads 
the certificate of appointment {ijaia). Afterwards he presents him 
with a rahjoa. (leather ablution jug), sihha (rosary), *asSya (stick), 
farwa (prayer-skin), and a Qur’an. A shaikh so appointed has power 
to admit munds. 

II. idrIsiyya (ahmadiyya)® and rashidiyya 

The founder, Ahmad ibn Idris al-Fa^, played an important part in 
the reactionary movement in Islam at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. A reformer, as well as a mystic, he aimed at the unity of 
Islam and was in sympathy with the Wahhabis. As we have shown he 
initiated a new phase in the religious life of the whole of Central and 
Eastern Sudan through the missionary activities of his pupils. 

^ I append a genealogical tree giving the more significant names since it is not given in 
MacMichaers History : 

A^ad at-Tayyib (d. 


Nurad-Da’im (d. 1286/1869) Abu Salih Ibrahim 

I 1 

I I jjarlb Allah 

Mubiammad Sharif *Abd al-Maimud (d. Omd. 1930) 

(teacher of Mahdl (d. 1327/1909)) (d. 1333/1915) 

1 i 

Mubammad Sa*Id | j ^ 

Bakrl Nfir ad-Da’im *Abd al-jjadir 

(present KhaUfa at Tabat) 

* Abd al-Mabmud was a follower of the Mahdl but hated by the Khalifa whom he was rash 
enough to tell he did not know how to pray. He was imprisoned and eventually Sentenced 
with others to receive 1,000 lashes but he was preserved by a miracle, not bven his sldn being 
broken and his untom pants are still preserved by his followers at Tabat. He wrote three 
histories of the Mahdl, the Khalifa, and Famous Pupils of Abmad af-T^yylb which are now 
held by his Khalifa *Abd al-Qadir st Tabat, 

* This order must not be confused with the Ahmadiyya of Abmad al-BadawT of 
which is called the BedSwiyya in the Sudan where its followers are mainly Egyptians, except 
in Omdurman where it attracts town-bred natives of slave origin. 
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He was born at Maisur in Morocco in 1 1 73/1 760 and was trained 
at Fas where he was admitted to the Sha^iliyya tanqa by 'Abd al- 
Wahhab at-TazL After performing the Pilgrimage, he taught in 
Cairo from 1214/1799 until he went to Mecca in 1234/1818. 
In the Hijaz he continued to seek after shaikhs until he was told to 
turn exclusively to the Qur’an. There he found his own path and 
received guidance to propagate it. The Prophet said to him, ‘I have 
given thee, O Ahmad, the keys of heaven and earth, and these are the 
Special Supplication, the Prayer of Glory and the Act of Forgiveness.’ 
After he came out as an independent shaikh he became the outstanding 
religious figure of his age and grouped around him a great number of 
pupils. His fame excited the envy of the ^ulama^ of that city and a 
charge of heresy was brought against him. He was forced to fly for 
safety to Sabya in 'Asir in 1 243/1827. The Wahhabis, who were then 
contending with the Eg3^tians in Yemen, left him in peace, lor many 
of his reformist tenets agreed with theirs, and he died there in 

1253/1837-* 

The subsequent history of his order is one of dissension and discord. 
After his death his two most fiimous pupils, Muhammad ibn 'All as- 
SanusI and Muhammad 'Uthman al-Mirghanl, contended for his 
spiritual heritage and caused a schism in the order. Both established 
zSwiyas in Mecca. The bedouins ranged themselves under As-SanusI, 
the most outstanding personality of the two, whilst the 'Ulama’ and 
Shurafa’ supported Muhammad 'UAman. Although these two took 
very widely diverging paths, both in their writings acknowledged their 
indebtedness to their master and Ahmad Ibn Idris is widely revered by 
their followers. 

Muhammad 'UAman had travelled widely in the Sudan nominally 
on behalf of his master, but the attachment of the Sudanese was 
naturally to the shaikh they knew and, after Ahmad’s death, Muham- 
mad 'Uthman sent his son to organize his followers. 

Ahmad’s son Muhammad recognized Ibrahim ar-Rashid, another 
of Ahmad’s pupils, as his father’s successor, and all the followers in 
Sabya paid allegiance to him. 'Abd al-Muta'al, another son of Ahmad, 
attached himself at first to the SanusLand spent some time with him at 
Ja^bub. Then he went to Donqola to attempt to reconstruct his 
father’s order there, and had considerable successes, winning many of 

^ A short account of his life and teaching is given by the present head Shams ad-Dlh b. 
Md^axnznad 'Abd al«Muta*al in a copy of A^miad ibn Idris’s wird al-azhn called Kan% as- 
sa*ddati %t)a*r-rasAad (Khartoum, 1939} and also in the collection of his ahsidb tua avorad vja 
ras/til (Cairo, 1940]. 

Q 
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the followers of the son of the Sayyid A^mad al-Hasan al-Mirghani. 
His tomb at Donqola’l-Urdl is a himous shrine and his hsliyya (21st 
Rajab), celebrated there and in Omdurman, where some member of 
the family is usually present, is a great event and has been attended 
by heads of the Mirghaniyya and Rashidiyya. The present head is his 
grandson Shams ad-Din b. Muhammad 'Abd al-Muta'al. 

The head of the Arabian branch, Muhammad ibn 'All b. Muham- 
mad b. Ahmad Idris (1876-1923}, founder of the IdriS dynasty of 
'ASr, also had considerable influence in Donqola where he had 
married and established himself, until he went in 1905 to 'Asir, where 
his femily had been long settled,' to succeed to the Imamate and begin 
his long and indecisive struggle with the Turks for the independence 
of 'AsIr. He was the first Arab ruler to join the Allies in the 1914-18 
war. He died in 1923 and the dissensions which broke out between 
members of his family finally resulted in civil war. In 1930 'Asir was 
absorbed by Ibn Sa'Gd by a treaty which gave it the status of a depen- 
dency. In Donqola, where he is regarded with great affection, 
Muhammad ibn 'All is known as Muhammad al-Yamani. 

Claims have always been made by the fiimily of Ahmad ibn Idris 
to leadership of the followers of the Mir^aniyya and the Sanusiyya 
on the grounds that the founders were pupils of their ancestor, and 
stress is laid on Ahmad’s teaching as a reformer and unifier of Muslims. 
But these claims are not treated seriously. To-day the Mir^ani)rya 
is said to be extending its influence in Donqola at the expense of the 
Abmadiyya. 

The Ahmadiyya is a somewhat puritan order like the Wahhabiyya 
and objects to tomb-worship. To-day many signs of deterioration are 
setting in. Their however, remain sober. They use A}rmad ibn 
Idris’s loird al-azsm. The instructions concerning its recitation state 
that ‘the ^Jdrs sitting in a circle should have the intention {niyya) of 
being near to God, recalling to their minds the presence of the Prophet 
in the form of the prophetic qualities {Manta’ll) and conducting them- 
selves soberly by reason of that presence, with attentiveness of the 
heart and senses, pronouncing clearly and giving every radical its 
full enunciation’. 

RasMdiyya 

This tariqa does not claim to be a new order, but that it js the true 
Idrisiyya in direct and genuine succession from Ahmad b. Idris. It 

* The population of * Asir and the surrounding villages is largely of Sudanese blood, both 
freed and unemancipated slaves and muviaUadin, 
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is regarded by others as a branch (far') of the Idrisiyya. It is certainly 
not a separate order because Ibrahim ar-Rashid did not receive the 
usual revelation and permission by prophetic vision to start one, but he 
carried on the wird of his master, using his awrSd and giving the 
tariqa in his name. 

Ibrahim ar-Ra^Id ad-Diwaihl* claimed to belong to the femily of 
Sidl Abmad ar-Rashidl (d. 1524), the founder of the Rashldi57a in 
Algeria. He joined Ahmad ibn Idris at Sabya and Ahmad died in his 
arms. Ahmad’s son Muhammad refused the succession himself and 
proclaimed that his father had appointed Ibrahim his successor, so that 
all the followers in SabyS followed Ibrahim. Ibrihlm is stated by his 
enemies to have reverted to the Shadhiliyya. He went to Egypt in 
order to avoid becoming involved in the Sanusl-Mir^aniyya rivalry 
and to try to extend his own influence. He succeeded in establishing 
zOwiyas at Luxor and among the Sha’iqiyya in Donqola (Merowe), 
where he stayed for some time, then he returned disappointed to 
Mecca. Here he took up the claim to be the legitimate head of the 
Ahmadiyya and acquired a rapid notoriety because he was attacked by 
both the Mirghaniyya and the Meccan shaikhs attached to Ahmad 
ibn IdtTs. He had to fece two chaises for heresy (c. a.h. 1273) before 
the court of the 'vlanUC but emerged from the trials triumphantly and 
with an enhanced reputation. Indian pilgrims in particular flocked to 
his zSwiya and an Indian Begum sent him a present of 1,000 gold 
rupees to enable him to build a great z3wiya. He died at Mecca in 1 8 74. 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Muhammad ^ih, who died at 
Mecca in 1919, and the present khalifa is his son Ar-R^ld, Sub- 
ordinate leaders are also called khalifas. The importance of using 
Mecca as the centre of influence is shown by the fact that the order 
has spread to India, Eritrea, Somaliland, Syria, Hijaz, and the Sudan. 

The Rashidi)rya in the Sudan, where its followers are often called 
the Rasha’ida,^ is active among the Sha’iqiyya ■at Merowe and Salama 
(Shendi where the ^atifa is Sa'Id ibn al-Amln), on the White Nile 
around Kawa where there is a zSvoiya (Sid Ahmad b. 'Abd AUah ad- 
Dufarl), and Omdurman which has a mosque and zSwiya (Sharif 
Muhammad at-TaqalawI). 

12 . MIR<^ANIYYA OR KHATMIYYA 

One of the most famous of the pupils of Sayyid Ahmad ibn Idris 
in the Hijaz was Muhammad 'UAman al-MirghanI (1793-1853). 

* The Diwai^i is a section of the S^’iqiyya of Donqola. 

* Not to be confused with the Arab tribe of that name. 
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His family, who were SherTfian in origin, had been settled in Turkestan 
and later India, but had returned to Mecca. His grandfather, ^Abd 
Allah al-Mirghanl al-Maj^ub (d. 1792/3), was a noted Sufi whose 
karamatzxt mentioned by Al-Jabartf (d. 1 821) in his ^JjaHh al-Athar, 

Muhammad ^Uthman is stated to have been very precocious in his 
youth and quickly mastered the religious sciences.^ But Sufism was his 
real field, and he followed one Path after another until he branched off 
on his own with the Seal of all Tariqas. He was initiated first into the 
Naqshabandiyya by Shaikh Ahmad Muhammad Banna; thdh into the 
Qadiriyp by Sayyid al-QadumI, the muqaddam at Mecca; the Indian 
Naqshabandiyya by Sid 'Abd ar-Rahman, Mufiu of Zubaid; and into 
the Junaidiyya, the Mir^aniyya of his grandfather, and the Shadhi- 
liyya by Ahmad ibn Idris. 

Ahmad ibn Idris was pre-eminently his shaikh and sent him to the 
Eastern Sudan as a propaganda agent. Muhammad 'Uthman sailed 
first to Sawakin, but finding the land route dangerous ovdng to internal 
troubles, he went up the Red Sea to Kosair, then ascended the Nile to 
Aswan. In Egypt his mission had no success, but once he got amongst 
the Nubians his passage from Aswan to Donqola was a triumphal 
procession and the Nubians, impressed by the splendour of his equip- 
age, flocked to offer him allegiance. From Donqola he crossed the 
desert to Kordofan where he stayed for a time, proselytizing without 
much success among the pagan Nuba, and winning the Muslims over 
to Ahmad ibn Idris. Thence he proceeded to Sennar and the Funj 
Chronicle records: 

In 1232 (a.d. 1817) the most learned and pious Sherif, the noble Sayyid 
Muhammad al Mirghani al Mekki, visited SennSr and met its 

rulers and called upon all men to follow his tarlqa\ but only a few people did 
so, and the rulers paid no heed to him but wished to test him by examination; 
^o they brought forward the feki IbiShim wad Baqadi, one of the most 
brilliant of the "ulamd\ to examine him. And the feki Ibrahim arrived at 
Sennar with a racking headache, and the pain increased until he died — ^and 
this before he had ever met the Sherif. So the Sherif left Sennar; and at that 
time his age was twenty-five years.* 

In spite of this special karSma and the exaggerated accounts of his 
success, it is to be inferred that he was not outstandingly successful in 
the Sudan. He had, however, laid foundations for the future and like 
all Muslim missionaries created a permanent bond with the Sudan by 
marrying a Donqolawiyya whilst in Kordofan, and her surviving son 

* Apart from his numerous Sufi writings he left behind him commentaries on the Qur*Sn, 
the Malikiyya Madhhab, and a grammar. » MacMichael, Eist, ii. 383^ 
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AI-Hasan was the ‘Seal’ by which he bound these African adherents 
to him when later he set himself up as an independent master of the 
Way. 

On his return to the Hijaz he continued to serve Ahmad ibn Idris, 
following him into exile in Sabya, until Ahmad’s death in 1837. 

Muhammad 'Uthman and Muhammad ibn 'All as-Sanusi now 
contended together for the leadership of the order and the result was 
a schism, each setting himself up as an independent shaikh. Owing to 
his Sharifian origin Muhammad 'Uthman was able to win the support 
of the Sharife of Mecca against the Sanusl. He established a central 
zdwiya at Dair Khaizaram with branches at Medina, Jidda, and At- 
Ta’if. Then, having completely modified the rule of Ahmad b. Idris 
and developed his theory of the peculiar hereditary sanctity of his 
family, he sent out his sons to prosel)rtize in other regions. The eldest 
Muhammad Sirr al-Khatim went to the Yaman and the l^dramawt 
Al-Hasan, who was being educated in Mecca, went to Sawakin where 
he won over the Beja tribes of the BanI 'Amir, the Halanqa and 
Habab who had been previously influenced by his father. Thence he - 
travelled to Sennar, Kordofan, and north to Donqola trying to estab- 
lish zawtyas. In the central regions he had little success, but in 
northern Kordofan, Donqola, and Nubia, especially amongst the 
Danaqla and Sha’iqiyya, his success was outstanding. 

Muhammad 'UAman’s success drew upon him the enmity of the 
'Ulama’ of Mecca and he retired to At-Ta’if where he died in 1853, 
leaving his order firmly established in western and southern Arabia 
and the Northern Sudan. After his death his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sirr al-Khatim, was recognized as shaikh at-tariqa^ but his death shortly 
afterwards opened the era of internal rivalry which is the main feature 
of the history of the order. The unity of the order was broken and 
Muhammad 'UAman’s descendants became the heads of regional 
clans. We are concerned only with the order in the Sudan where Al- 
Hasan remained the great regional leader. He settled at Kasala where 
he founded the township of Khatmivya which has remained the centre 
of the order. He died there in 1 869 and to-day is more revered by the 
Mir^aniyya followers in the Sudan than the founder himself. He has 
numerous bayitns throughout the country and the most binding oath 
is one taken on his tomb. He was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
'Udiman Taj as-Sirr. On the Mahdiyya outbreak the family, with 
everything to lose, supported the Egyptian Government and headed 
the Bani 'Amir and Shukriyya against the dervishes. Eventually 
Muhammad 'UAm^ was forced to fly to Cairo where he died in 1 886. 
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After the reoccupation his two sons Ahmad and 'All returned to Kasala 
and succeeded in completely re-establishing the order. The Govern- 
ment rebuilt their mosque at Kasala which had been destroyed by the 
dervishes and subsequently 'All was created a K.C.M.G. and 
K.C.V.O. and Ahmad (d. 1928) a C.B.E., in recognition of their 
support and loj^lty to the Government 

None of the Mir^anls is recognized as the paramount head and 
the order is organized in regional spheres of influence: the Kasala, 
Qadarif, and Qallabat areas and the Shukriyya and Hadendiwa are 
under Muhammad, the son of the above-mentioned Ahmad; 
Kordofen, Khartum, Barbar, Donqola, and Haifa under 'All; the 
Red Sea Hills under the Sharif a Maryam al-Mir|^anI; and Eritrea 
under Sharifa 'Alawiyya' and Ja'fer b. al-BakrI. All these, and it 
should be noted that they include two women, are equal in status in 
theory, since all possess the peculiar baraka of the femily. Politically 
As-Sayyid Sir 'All al-Mirg^anl is the most important 
The order is very strict in insisting on the extreme sanctity of the 
femily and therefore refuses to allow its adherents to affiliate them- 
selves to any other order or even to take part in their ritual.* It is 
opposed more especially to the Idrlsi)rya and the Maj^ubiyya, and is 
in bitter political rivalry with the Mahdiyya. 

Some of the doctrines and practices have already been treated.* 
Muhammad 'UAman we have said was initiated into many Paths and 
his numerous writings show the influence of eastern Sufism. He 
belonged to the class of ecstatic mystics and the doctrinal and reformist 
influence on him of Ahmad ibn Idris was negligible. When he 
became shaikh at-tariqa he formulated his own rule and adopted the 
formula naqsjijam.'* as the symbol of the spiritual ‘chains’ concen- 
trated into himself. Whence his order is called Khatim at-Tttruq^ ‘the 
Seal of the Paths’, and its popular name is the Khatmivya. The direct 
descendants of the founder have the title of Sirr al-KhStim^ ‘the Secret 


^ *Alawiyya aI-Mir|^anI has since died (Oct. 1940). 

* The following statement by D. B. Macdonald {Aspects of Islam^ p. 155) should be cor- 
rected. He writes : ^one man, a Syrian Christian and the editor of one of the most important 
newspapers in Cairo, told me that there was a certain fraternity, the Mirghanite, the pre- 
dominant one in the Sudan, which was quite prepared to accept Christians; that they would 
put no bar in their way; and that there was nothing in their ritual to prevent a Christian 
from using it.* The Mirghanlyya would never accept a Christian and no Christian could use 
their ritual without denying his faith. 

3 Above, §S 5 and 6. Cf. Ar-Rasd*il al^Mirfr^myya (1939), which is a collection of 
treatises on doctrine and practice, by the founder and others. 

^ The initial letters of the Orders into which he had been initiated, i.e. Naqs^abandiyya, 
JJadiriyya, S^^hiliyya, Junaidiyya, and Mirjianiyyaj cf. Min^ al-As^Sbt pp. 77-8, 
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of the Seal’, that is, they are by their very nature trustees of that 
mysterious power entrusted to the family. So they are regarded as 
semi-divine by their followers, who place themselves and all that they 
possess in their hands. 


I 3. isma'iliyya 

The founder was Isma'il al-Wali (1793-1863) ibn ^Abd Allah al- 
Kordofanl of a family originally domiciled in Donqola.^ His father 
went to Kordofan trading and there Isma'il was born. He memorized 
the Qur’an when quite young and began teaching in a ^alwa. 
When Muhammad 'UAman al-Mirghan! came to Kordofan he 
became one of his followers and later, after his return from Pilgrimage 
(1842), was allowed by his shaikh to form his own branch which 
became known as the Isma^lliyya. He became very famous for his 
charity and learning and composed some forty-five books.^ 

Isma’il al-Wall was succeeded by his eldest son Muhammad al- 
MekkI (d. 1906), who was one of the Mahdi’s first and foremost 
adherents in Kordofan and was trusted by the Khalifa. 

Isma'Il’s second son, Ahmad Al-AzharT, Shaikh al-Islam in 
Western Sudan, who studied at Al-Azhar for twelve years, on the 
other hand, is famous for his opposition to the Mahdl and wrote a 
risala refuting his claims. ^ When returning to Cairo in 1881 Ra’uf 
Pasha, the Governor-General, asked him to accompany an expedition 
against the Mahdl as an ambassador of conciliation. The party was 
almost annihilated and Al-Azharl was killed. 

After the death of. Muhammad al-Mekki in 1906, disputes arose 
between his grandson, Muhammad Miriam Isma*il al-Mekki, who 
was the head of the family by descent, and Muhammad MirghanI’s 
uncles as to the headship and ±ere were occasional affrays between the 
adherents of the various parties. To-day the influence of Muhammad 
Mir^anl is negligible. He resides at Omdurman and visits Al- 
Ubayyid perhaps twice a year. 

Although derived from the Mirg^aniyya it is a distinct order, 
owing to the influence of Isma^ll al-Wall and his composition of rules 
and awrSd, Its influence is confined mainly to Kordof^. The Nszir 
and almost the whole of the Badairiyya tribe and the El-Obeyd natives 

* He claimed to belong to the Dahmashiyya section of the Bedairiyya and was therefore 
of the Ja*aliyyln» bnt was of partly Takrnrl origin (MacMichael, Tribes, p. 70). 

* Seven at least have been printed : these are (i) DlvoSn a^-^atrSt, (2) AUBur&q, (3) AU 
Khaira. (4.) AUMawUd, (5) MuskSriq al-’AmvSr which treats of the seven heavens and seven 
earths, (6) Al-^UItSd, whi^ gives the rules and method of the order, and (7) awrdin 

3 {Quoted in Shugair. op, clt. iii. 383-91. 
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of slave extraction are adherents. The various ttallfaships have 
tended to be kept in the same family. 

The tnUlid written by the founder is read, not before the Mkr , but 
once a week after the salSt al-jum^a. At the twice-weekly hadra the 
founder’s ratih^ is read first, qma*id are sung and they ^hr for about 
two hours; qasaHd and madd^ih being sung continuously and during 
the pauses. Unlike the Mirghaniyya the drum (noba) is used at the 
ddukr. 


14. TIJANIYYA 

The Tijaniyya is one of the most active of the African orders and 
has been one of the chief agents for the spreading of Islam in West 
Africa. Its founder, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-MuUitar at-TijanP 
(b. 1737 at "Ain Madi), travelled widely and was affiliated to many 
orders. But it was not until 1781 that: 

. . .the Prophetpermittedhim to initiateothers,ataperiod when he was avoiding 
meeting with people, owing to his caring only for his own (spiritual) welfere 
and not daring to call himself a shaikh until he was permitted by him, awake 
and not in a dream, to train people generally and totally. He showed him the 

wirdh& was to teach in 1 196 (178 1) When he permitted him to found the 

fartqa and he received divine inspiration, through the medium of the Prophet 

, . he said to him, ‘you owe no favour {minna) to any of the shaikhs of the 
Path, for Pam your mediator and your provider in very truth. Leave all that 
you have taken in anything concerning the Path.’3 

At-Tijani, therefore, developed his own rule on strict lines. He 
adopted Khalwatiyya chain for his mystical succession, though his 
teaching, philosophical rather than ecstatic mysticism, seems to owe 
most to the Sha^iliyya. Obligations, as are necessary in a missionary 
order, were simple. There were no prolonged penances and retreats 
and the ritual was simple. He emphasized above all the need for an 
intercessor between God and man; that intercessor being himself and 
his successors. His followers were strictly forbidden from invocations 
to any tualis other than those of his order. 

At-TijanI travelled about the West establishing zdwiyas and 
nominating muqaddams and the order spread with great rapidity. He 
settled at Fas and died there in 1815. In his will he nominated the 
muqaddam of the zdwiya at Temasin, Al-Hajj "All b. "Isa (d. 1 844), as 

* This is given in the book of rules called Al~UhUd al-W&fiya^ p. 13. 

* An account of his life is given in yawShr aUMa^anl tua BulUgh al-amdnJ ft faid 

shai^ at- TijSia, jknown as the KnnnSiA, compiled by * AIT Haiazim under Atmad's direction. 
This book and the Rm£h on the margin by *Umar b. Sa'id al-FutI contain the main body of 
TijanI doctrine. ® Javiohir aUMa'M (cd, ig2g)f p. 43. 
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his successor and directed that the succession should be alternately in 
his own family and that of Al-HSjj 'All. 

No great split in the order occurred until 1875 when the groups at 
'Ain Madi and Temasim separated owing to a dispute about the 
succession. These two places have to-day little more than local 
authority and groups have made themselves independent all over 
Africa where it is now the most widespread tariqa. At the present 
time, As-Sayyid Muhammad al-]^fiz, who lives in Egypt, is regional 
shaikh of Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and the Near East 

The priqa was introduced into the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan by Sidl 
Muljammad b. al-Mutttar b. 'Abd ar-Rahman a^-§hanqlti, popularly 
known as Wad al-'Aliya.^ He was bom at Ta^t in Algeria, studied 
under many l^ders, though he ‘attributed himself’ mainly to Muham- 
mad as-Saqqaf, a pupil of the founder in Egypt, and received the ijSza 
of muqaddam from Salih b. Ahmad BalqSsim in Al-Mcdina in 1847. 
He travelled considerably, trading in the Sudan and Egypt, and acted as 
ambassador between the Sultan of Darf&r and the Sublime Porte. He 
is stated to have given the tan<ia to Sa'id Pasha, Khedive of Egypt 

He was a rich trader, but it is related that he sometimes escaped 
from luxury, put on the patched and acted as a water-carrier. 
‘Once in Darfur he passed some graves and saw the state of their 
inhabitants. Nearby he saw a group playing musical instruments and 
dancing and was overcome by a profound hal. He distributed all his 
wealth and freed all his slaves and most of his women, and fell on the 
ground Ipng prostrate for seventy da3rs.’* He lived for a time in 
Sawakin, then went to Barbar with Zain al-'Abdin al-Maghrabl. On 
the latter’s death, owing to some dispute with his family, he went to 
settle amongst the Ja'aliyyin on an island near Qoz where he died in 
1882. He married more than thirty wives, his concubines are stated 
to be numberless, and he burled more than sixty children. 

He initiated many into the tariqa throughout the Sudan, including 
Husain, Sul^ of Darfur and Shaikh Muhammad al-BadawI, who 
became Shaikh al-Islam in the early days of the present government 
and whose tomb at Omdurman is &mous. 

He died in 1882 having previously ordered his grave and shroud 
and the cause of his death was an ‘overplus of love’ {Mddat al~ 
mahabba). He left a DtwOn in Arabic (published), and another in 

* He was a sAarJf on both sides, but his mother was especially noted as a learned woman. 
An account of his life and a long list of his pupils in the Sudan is given in ar-risSlat as^s/Ulisa 
issued by the Jami*at al-wahdat al-islSmiyyat at-tij 5 niyya, Cairo, 1355 (1936), pp. 17-23. 

^ Ar-risilat as-sOdisa, p. 18. 
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Sudanese colloquial, a MiUid InsSn al-Ksml (published), and a KitSb al~ 
Wsridst. 

There is evidence to show that the Tijani)7a were persecuted under 
the Egyptian occupation from the life of an Egyptian 'Abd al-Mun'im 
b. Ahmad b. Salama who spent his life in the Sudan and died at Umm 
Sa'dun near BSra in 1935, at a very advanced age. On coming to 
Khartoum we read ‘he concealed his tariqa at first and pretended to 
serve those interested in propagating other tariqas. Some of the 
Tijanis were persecuted and killed, but God willed to preserve him.’* 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was also influenced by Tijiniyya from 
Western Sudan and the main body of its followers are West Africans. 
One of these was a Hausa, 'Umar Janbo, a disciple of Muhammad as 
Sa^Ir b. 'All of Temasin. He lived for a time at Al-Fa^ir under 
'All Dinar, who was nominally a TijanI, but who, when he came to 
consider himself a saint, was suspicious of all other religious influences. 
'Umar Janbo was accused of using witchcraft to cause illness to the 
Sultan and had to flee. Afterwards he lived in El-Obeyd and Om- 
durman and died at Mecca in 1918. The celebrated Noba Khalifa. 
Shaikh Dardairl Muhammad, Khallfii of Jebd HarSza, was initiated 
by a Western feki. 

In 1906 Sultan Mai WirnQ, son of the ex-Sultan of Sokoto, settled 
at Shaikh Talha, near Sennar Dam, and to-day his Fellata settlement, 
some 10,000 strong, recognize him as Khalifa and a saint Alfa 
Hashim, a Fellata muqaddam of the Tijaniyya,* visited the Sudan in 
1925 and gave the Tariqa to large numbers of West Africans. About 
fifteen years ago a Maghrib! 'Slim named Shaikh ad-DirdabI (d. a.h. 
1355) came to the Sudan and gave the tariqa to various people, 
amongst whom was Shaikh Marzuq, who has set up a red-brick prayer- 
house at Wad Nubawl, North Omdurman. 

Most muqaddams are allowed to initiate others. At the initiation 
the murid asks for the tariqa and is told that he is required to know its 
principles and rules and to perform certain awrad as he is given per- 
mission. He agrees and the muqaddam recites his chain of authority, 
gives him the tariqa by the mtqSfaha^ hands him the book of rules 
[al-fath cm-rahhsni\ and orders him to recite certain cmrSd regularly. 
Later he will be given more awrSd. 

The Mkr in congregation is performed only once a week on Friday 
afternoons before the rm^mb prayer. At the ^hr the worshippers 

* Ar-risdlat as^sddisa^ p. 34* 

* Alfa (i.e. tiSfiz) Hashim fled as a political refugee from Nigeria to Al-Mcdlha in 1903. 
He died in 1934 and has now been succeeded by his son Ibrahim, 
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sit in a circle, recite the ta'vM to clear the air of devils and/V«?j, and 
conunence the Mhr with Is ilsha ills' Hah a specified number of times. 
This is performed in a low voice, and pronounced clearly. There 
is no singing of madih. 

The Tijaniyya has quite a vogue amongst the educated in Om- 
durman, owing perhaps to its philosophical mysticism and liberalism, 
and many unexpected people such as secondary school teachers have 
adopted it 


15 . MINOR ORDERS 

{a) Sanusiyya 

Mulhammad b. 'All as-SanOsI (1791-1859) on leaving Mecca 
centred his tariqa in Cyrenaica and never visited the Eastern Sudan 
nor sent any missionaries there. His successors also have taken little 
interest in such propaganda except in Darfur, whose links have always 
been much more with Central than Eastern Sudan. Muhanunad al- 
Mahdl (1844-1902), the son and successor of the founder, it will be 
remembered, was asked by the Sudanese Mahdl to act as his Khallfii 
number three, which invitation, since he was himself the Mahdi, he 
scorned.^ 

The same Muhammad al-Mahdl or his successor wrote three times 
to Sultan 'All Dinar requesting the establishment of SanQsI zSwiyas in 
DSrfQr. 'All, fearful of SanQsI power, desiring neither SanusI activities 
nor to alienate the Brotherhood, contrived to put him off for a time, 
though he did eventually allow a ^alifa to come and open a zdwiya 
in Al-Fa^ir itself. In 191 1 there was an influx of Kenin (TawSrek) 
refugees from the French into Darfiir who were SanQsI, but these 
were not well received. They are still settled south of Al-F 3 ^ir with 
a Khalifa. AbQ Bakr al-Ghadam^. At the beginning of the 1 9 1 4-1 8 
war 'All Dinar got into touch with the SanQsI and when he resolved 
on revolt he permitted a SanQsI establishment north of Jebel Midob. 

To-day these various immigrant groups from the West, with the 
few Tibbu negroid groups (Qura'an and Beda)^t) that are to be found 
in the Sudan, are the only SanQsiyya and the influence of the order 
is negligible. 

(h) 'Azmiyya 

This was founded in the Sudan by an Egyptian Shaikh, Mulhammad 
MaA AbQ’l-'Aza’im (1870-1936), who was a teacher at Gordon 

^ Al-Mdbdt was originally his proper name to which he contrived to give the popular 
application. 
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College from 1905 to 1915 when he was deported to Egypt for his 
tendentious political principles. In Egypt he established his seat at 
Matariyja in Minya Province. His son Ahmad has now succeeded 
him. 

Mu^mmad MaA, originally a ^ai^ill, had been strongly in- 
fluenced by Wahhabi reformist principles. He aimed at the destruction 
of the influence of the great hereditary religious shaikhs, urging that 
sanctity had nothing to do with heredity. He condemned the venera- 
tion of shaikhs, worship at tombs, and mourning at funerals. 

The tariqa membership reached its zenith in the Sudan, where his 
followers are called 'Awazma, in the nineteen-twenties, but has now 
declined since saint-worship is the essence of Sudanese religious life. 
Although he tried to be a reformer, Muhammad Ma^ only succeeded 
in fact in forming another tariqa. In 1915 his representative at 
SawSkin was condenmed as a heretic by the khalifas of the other 
orders. He wrote two books called The First Principles of following 
the Prophet’ and The 'Azmiyya Tariqa and Heavenly Inspirations’. 

The hierarchy consists: (i) the shaikh, (2) his regional waMlsy the 
one in the Sudan lives at Atbara, and (3) the ^lalifas. All these can 
admit new members. Ordinary mem’oers are caHtd fuqar 3 \ and there 
are two higher grades najib and naqib who have special functions at the 
Mkr. 

With the worshippers sitting in a circle, the Mkr commences with 
the ta'wiM (the formula: ‘I take refuge with God from Satan’), then 
they recite awrSd such as allahu akbar^ pronouncing clearly. These 
are interspersed with madih^ the first line of which is repeated in 
chorus between each line of the poem. It concludes with prayer on the 
Prophet, individual prayers, and finally FStiJiat al-Qur’an. 

(tr) Jama' at Abu Jarid^ 

'Abd Allah b. Daf' Allah al-'ArakI who went on Pilgrimage 
twenty-four times, introduced certain ^aiffa from the Hij3z into the 
Sudan. One of these was a ^a^ill called MahmOd al-Ghaib who 
married a Jezlra woman and had a son called Abokr. This Abokr was 
the founder of a sect (early seventeenth century) which came to be 
regarded as heretical and was known as A%-ZabaTcP' (the deceived) and 
Al-MiUat aU^D^msa (the Fifth State).* Abokr was associated with 
two others, Abu Jarld and KirSn, who, according to one tradition, 

^ S, Hillelson has given an account of this sect in i. 176 f. 

^ Sing. ZahhC^ deceived people, cf. Dozy, Diet, i, Zablaf^ 

3 The fifth Le. non^Mudim. 
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were his brothers. The sect came to be popularly associated with the 
name of Aba Jarld owing to his being the missionary leader. 

It is not known how they came to be regarded as heretical and so 
distinctly marked off from other associations. It could not be on 
account of their beliefe, such as the claim to possess esoteric teaching, 
nor because of the ecstatic outbursts {shathst or ^ySt) of its leaders, 
even if Abu Jarid did associate himself with the Prophet or Allah. 
Rather it must have arisen through practices which caused them to be 
shunned or to dissociate themselves from other Muslims. The accusa- 
tion, which they deny, that they claim Aba Jarid as a prophet would 
easily arise through their exclusiveness. They themselves rank AbO 
Jarid below Abokr who is the repository of their e&teric knowledge. 
It is quite probable that immoral practices used to take place at the 
Mkr in the past, which, if condemned, caused the* order to take the 
form of a secret sodety. 

The organization of the sect, which is not very important numeri- 
cally, is that of an exdusive tribal though different tribal groups 
are associated, the main group being KinSna. The followers only 
marry within the group and avoid association with others. There are 
three khalifas, the descendants of Abokr (al-Imam al-Busatl of ^illat 
al-Jiwaizat in Sinja district). Aba Jarid (Ahmad an-Nar, Sinja district), 
and of Kir5n (near Karkoj). 

Under the khalifas are muqaddam and ordinary members are 
called fuqara\ At their ^ikrs they are said to use the ordinary 
§hadhill formulas and' when majdhub break out into theopathic utter- 
ances in a language called hayGt said to have been taught to Abokr by 
angels. 

{d) E^tian Orders 

Egyptian orders came in first with the Ja'fei^* and received spedal 
recognition during the Egyptian occupation. They exist to-day in 
towns only amongst Egyptians, mimsalladtn^ and some blacks of slave 
origin who had no tmqa. The following orders are active: IbrOhl- 
mi 3 rya (Dasaqiyya), Rifa'iyya, Ahmadiyya (Badawiyya) which has a 
large following in Omdurman, BayOmiyya, and Naqshabandiyya. 

* The Ja*fara originally came from Banban and Ramadi, north of Aswan, in the time of the 
Funj and settled eventually at Dueim from where they expelled the Shilluk. There are now 
settlements at Barbar, Darner, Omdurman, El-Obeyd, Dueim, and Roselres. They retain 
feUdi^n characteristics in that they are good cultivators and traders. 
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Islam and Pagan Sudan 


I. ISLAM IN CONTACT WITH PAGAN SUDAN 

T he Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, like the French Sudan, is an actual 
battle-ground between Islam and Animism. Islam has gained 
in some regions, regressed in others. We have shown in Chapter III 
that the influence of the Arabic-speaking northerners upon the 
Negroids of the Southern Sudan has been disastrous and that although 
Islam had apparently all the odds in its favour the pagan tribes south 
of lat. io° clung to their own beliefs upon which their tribal life was 
based. Those between lat lo* and lat 12° which had had earlier and 
more continuous contact with Islam were more influenced; though 
there are many tribes in Darfur, the Noba Mountains, and Dar Funj 
who, though literally surrounded by Muslims, have remained pagan 
to this day. Others in these areas have adopted Islam in variable pro- 
portions without animism having been dethroned from their conscious- 
ness. 


(a) Tribes east of the Nile 

There is a natural border on the White Nile between Islam and 
pagan tribes at Banjang (eighteen miles south of Renk). At this point 
the populated area narrows down to a bottle-neck stretching eight miles 
inland on either side of the river. Blacks are continually moving 
through it This is therefore a strategic point 

In this area the only contact of Arab with pagan tribes is that of the 
Baqqlra^ with Dinka and Shilluk and of the Rufe'a* with the Mahan. 

Muslims in the Government have had an eye to strategic values for 
they have suggested turning over the whole area (eighteen miles 
north to ten miles south of Renk) to Islamic influence. At the moment 
they are trying to organize an Arabic school at Renk. It should be 
noted that the northern extremity of Dinka country is at a point 
eighteen miles north of Renk, and that this move would open up the 

^ The Salhn tribe on the left bank from Jabalain to Kaka and on the right bank from 
Jabalain to near Renk. MacMichael {Hist, i. 276 ff.) writes : ‘they mix largely with the 
Dinka, and not being cultivators themselves rely upon them and the Shilluk for their grain 
supply’. 

* Rufa*a al-Huoi, on the left bank between Geshaish and Ad-Disa. 
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Dinka country to more persistent Islamic penetration. Arabic has 
begun to be used as a lingua franca in this area. 

There are also villages of Malakiyya in this district. These are 
descendants of garrisons stationed there during the Mahdi3^a. They 
are mixed groups of de-tribalized Negroids, who speak Arabic and are 
Muslims,^ 

To the east, south of the Jezira between the White and Blue Niles, 
is a flat open plain region broken by groups of hills and much resembling 
Nuba country. Here live negroid communities of the Hamaj, In- 
gessana, Tornasi, Burun (Maban), Berta, Uduk, and Koma. 

The Hamaj of the Funj Hills are a mixed population of arabicized 
Negroids (as the Arabic name hamaj^ ‘rabble’, shows), using Arabic as 
a lingua franca, but retaining their old languages and pagan customs. 
They became nominal Muslims during the Funj period and suffered 
severely during the Mahdiyya. East of Roseires is a small negroid 
group called the Gumus who emigrated recently from Abyssinian 
territory, speak Arabic, and profess Islam. The prosperity of the Berta 
was broken during the Mahdiyya and some hills depopulated; but Arab 
cultural influence is superficial. 

The Ingessana are the inhabitants of the Tabi hills who have re- 
mained pagan for they were never under Funj rule. Some groups, 
e.g. the people of Jabal Kukur, have always been in contact with Arab 
nomads who had no influence upon them for they were never in need 
of protection, but are now coming under stronger Islamic influence 
and are said to be adopting Arab names. The recessed grave and the 
Ramadan and Bairam feasts have been incorporated into the Kukur 
ceremonial system.^ The majority of the Ingessana are entirely un- 
influenced. 

The inhabitants of the Tornasi group of hills are pagan, but 
suffered severely from dervish attacks which caused a breaking down 
of tribal sanctions. 

The Btcriln {Mahdn\ south of these, adjacent to the Nuer, acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Mdnjil of Dar Funj. They are cultivators, 
use bows and arrows, and paint themselves with a red paint from the 
talha. Their numbers have been considerably reduced by slave- 
raiding by Abyssinians from the east and Baqqara from the west. 
Some are inclined to Islam, but few of them can speak Arabic. 

The Arab influence upon all these southern negroid groups was 
very limited and the Rufa^a themselves were often raided by the 

^ There are Arabic-speaking Malakiyya settlements still farther south, at Waw. 

^ Schgman, Tagan Tribes^ p. 437, 
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Ingessana, Burun, and Dinka. In both physical characteristics and 
cultures these peoples show affinities with Nuba groups rather than 
Nilotics. Agriculture is the basis of their economic life, they keep 
pigs, and have secular and spiritual chiefs. 

(^) Th Nubas and Islamic Peneirasion 

The tribes who occupy the Nuba Mountains area offer a very 
different problem from the Dinka for example. The influence of 
Islam upon the Nuba is no recent development, but goes far back into 
the past. This must be stressed if we are to understand the problem. 

Before the sixteenth century the Nuba inhabited the whole of 
Kordofan. Early in the sixteenth century certain Muslim tribes, 
indigenous to the Sudan, though they may claim to-day an Arab 
ancestry (Ghodiat, Bedairiyya, Jawam^a, Jim'a, Jilaidat, and Shu- 
waihat),^ settled in Kordof^ and intermarried with Nuba tribes.* 
No extensive raiding was done during the Funj (or Fur) periods and 
the Nuba cultivated large tracts of land in the plains surrounding their 
hills. Jebel TaqalT, whose conversion began with the arrival of a 
Ja'all missionary, was overrun in Bruce’s time from Darfur and Jebel 
Daier from Sennar, which kingdom it furnished with a large garrison. 
Bruce mentions meeting pagan Kujurs at Sennar from both these hill 
groups. 3 

The Baqqara drifted eastwards 150 years ago, occupied all the plains 
and villages and drove the Nuba up into the hills which they then 
terraced for cultivation and became fossilized primitive hill cultures. 
During the Egyptian occupation some northern hill groups were 
attacked and their Nuba population completely decimated;^ other hills 
(Dilling, Kadero, Kudr, and ^ulfan) paid slave-tribute and supplied 
army recruits; whilst others were left to the Baqqara who were given 
a free hand in return for slaves. 

^ Cf. MacMichacl, Tribes, p. 6; and fictitious genealogical tree, p. 71. 

* Cf. MacMichacl (Hsst, i. 34) : *In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Arab 
element entered the country from two sides. In the first place the nomads came in from the 
direction of Dongola and soon obtained a predominance in the plains north of the latitude of 
Kaga. Here at the present day the so-called Nfiba, whose type ranges from the negroid to 
the debased Arab, and a smattering of Danagla, hold only the largest hills. ... In the second 
place, in^the sixteenth century the allied forces of Funj and Arab, having taken Sfiba and 
IJlerri from the *Anag or Nuba and founded the Kingdom of Sennar, began to push north' 
wards and westwards. By the middle of the following century they had begun definitely to 
asseilf themselves in central Kordofan. The population there in all probability was still 
essentially Nuba.’ ^ Bruce, op. cit. vi. 373 and 391. 

^ Cf. Pallmc {Travels in Kordofan, pp. 306 ff.) who was in El-Obeyd 1838-9, describes 
the extent of the slave-hunts. The slave-raiders m the hills were called nahhida, those based 
on the river, bahkSra» 
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During the Mahdiyya most of the hills were attacked by dervish 
armies. Some (such as the Nyamang who were well supplied with 
rifles acquired from the Baqqara) held out in the caves of their rocky 
fastnesses; others (Ghulfanj were conquered by force; and others 
(Miri) were taken by treachery. The whole populations of Ghulfan^ 
Debri, and parts of Kadero were taken to Omdurman and returned 
back as Muslims in the main after the battle of Omdurman. 

Political domination and slave-raiding during these periods materially 
assisted the spread of Islam; for whilst, on the one hand, it tended 
to solidify group resistance, so that a people like the Nj^amang are most 
impervious to Islamic and foreign influences, yet other groups were 
wiped out or scattered or absorbed as detribalized collections. All slaves 
adopted Islam and if they returned to the tribe did not necessarily 
give up their nominal Islam. 

The gradually stabilizing conditions which have ensued since the 
advent of the present government have accelerated the arabization or 
islamization of the Nuba,^ though now the process is a peaceful one, for 
the resistance of the Nuba is being weakened by other factors. The 
increase of public security has brought the Nuba out of their hills to 
cultivate in the plains. Migration in search of work and recruiting for 
the army has carried large numbers for some years into a purely Muslim 
environment Roads have been opened up along which the camels 
of the Arab or the lorries of the Ja'aliyym do all the carrying trade and 
regular marKets are held throughout the area. The diversity of the 
Nuba languages has caused Arabic to become the lingua franca. The 
whole area is linked up economically and administratively with the 
Muslim north. Nuba and Arab have become mutually dependent, 
the Nuba being the producer and the Arab the carrier. These are po- 
tent factors which cannot be ignored. 

Here is the present position. There , are a number of hills with a 
Nuba population in northern Kordofan district.^ These Nuba are 


* The official tendency to regard these as two processes is misleading. It is a cultural 
process and every pagan area that becomes permanently arabicized becomes permanently 
islamized. 

The Nuba of Jebels Al-§[*r 2 zaj Umm Durraq, Abu Hadid, KutuI, and KSqa. Browne 
(Travels in Africa, App. II) wrote in 1799: ‘The inhabitants of Hanaza arc idolaters of 
mixed complexion, but mostly of a reddish hue . . . neither Arabs nor Mohannnedans.* They 
were converted by Danaqla (RikSbiyya) who settled there and arc now quite arabicized and 
through intermarriage with Danaqla, especially those of J. Haraza, are distinct from the 
Nhbas of southern Kordofim (cf. D. Newbold, S,N.R, vii, 38). They are still only Muslim 
in the Sudan Government official sense of profession and Arabic names. They have lost the 
qualities which endear the pagan Nuba to those who have lived amongst them, and become 
debased. H. A. MacMichael says of them (Hist* i. 34} : ‘in a few generations they seem likely 


R 
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completely arabicized except for the usual superstitions and are quite 
distinct from the southern Nuba. Until recently they had a nUp'r of 
their own, but are now under the Kababl^. This is an indication of 
what might happen in time in the Nuba Mountains proper. 

The towns (Dilling, Kaduqli, TalSdi, Dalami, Rashad), with their 
colonies of non-Nuba, Hamitic-Negroid officials, traders, ginnery 
workers, and others, are Muslim in complexion and largely so in 
population. The hills of these towns are semi-islamized. The plains 
are filled with the wandering Baqqara and some settled arabicized 
NQba At the bases of some southern hills (Eliri, Talodij ate detribal- 
ized groups of Nuba, calling themselves Arab with no claim to the 
title except that they have taken the name of the tribes (l^wazma 
and Kawahla) they once served as slaves. The hills of Daier, Tukum, 
Taqali, Kaderu, Tajoi, DSqo, Qadir, and Miri are Muslim or semi- 
Muslim, their customs are dianging, taking on an Islamic bias while 
tribal sanctions are weakening. 

The extent of the islamization of these commimities varies con- 
siderably. On the one hand, there is Taqali, which has been completely 
islamizedj and on the other, Kaderu, with the minimum of Islamic 
observances, and full retention of tribal sanctions;^ and the Daqo ‘half 
clad and wholly immoral, heir to all vices and none of the virtues of 
the Arab’. Some chiefe profess an allegiance to Islam whilst their 
people remain wholly pagan. It should, however, be clearly under- 
stood that the mass of Ae Nuba conununities remain pagan. 

(c) Tie Pagan Nilotic Tribes 

The great Nilotic tribes, the Dinka, Shilluk, and NuSr, are a 
determining fector in the future of the Sudan. They are pastoral 
peoples, possessing pride of race and impervious to external influences. 
A large part of the area they inhabit is swampy and inaccessible for 
some six months during the rainy season. Owing to these two factors 
they were able to withstand the attacks of the dervishes and although 

to be indistmguisHable from the sedentary inhabitants of central KordofSn/ Prof. Seligman 
{l^agan Tribes^ p. 448) remarks of the inhabitants of Jebel KSqa : 'although it was stated that 
rain was from Allah, a ceremony was held inr honour of and to propitiate Abu Ali, a great 
ancestor and tain*maker who did not die but disappeared and whose spirit still possesses 
participants in the ceremony. Abu Ali is also a great snake; indeed, in some villages of the 
Kaja massif he is known <uily in that form, and although he has not been seen since the 
Mahdiia a yearly ceremony is performed in and before a special hut, built beside the crevasse 
on the sacred hill, which was his place. A goat is killed, its blood smeared upon the rocks, 
and its flesh cooked at a fire newly made with fire^sticks and eaten by those concerned in the 
ceremony, who become possessed by Abu Ali and who described him as "riding'* them*’ 

» a. S. F. Nadel, 'The Hill Tribes of Kadcro* xxv. 37 £). 
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they sujfFered severely, were not subject to tribal disintegration and 
maintained their social system intact 

The Dinka (750,000} are divided into a number of separate tribes 
covering a wide area. They are to be found on the White Nile as far 
north as Renk and extend as far south as Bor and Malek. A large 
branch occupies the basin of the Bahr al-'Arab where they come into 
contact with the Baqqara-Rizaiqat and Habbani)rya, Their settle- 
ments are near the river in the dry season and they live inland, often 
in pile dwellings, during the rainy season. Many were forced to join 
Islam during the Mahdiyya, but relapsed when Mahdism fell. The 
Selim Baqqara mix closely with the Dinka upon whom they are 
dependent for grain but have no Islamic influence upon them. 
Seligman mentions that ‘many of the Reik now circumcise, having 
learnt the practice from the Arabs during the last few years’.^ Very 
few of those who have travelled north as slaves, or in the army, show 
any signs that they once made a profession of Islam. 

The Shilluk (40,000} live along a narrow fringe of thickly-populated 
country on the west bank of the Nile from Kaka to Lake No, and for 
a short stretch on the east bank to Tawfikiyya and eighteen miles up 
the Sobat.^ They have a king who is the temporal and spiritual head 
of all the Shilluk, belonging to the class of ruler known as ‘divine kings’. 
They resisted the dervishes more fiercely than any other people and 
though they often defeated them suffered so severely that whole 
districts became depopulated. They have not yet forgotten those days, 
nor that the Donqolawl trader brought syphilis to them through his 
habit of trading in prostitutes. 

The Nuer (430,000} are widely scattered in the country along the 
Upper Sobat, the Pibor, and the Zeraf region. There are three main 
divisions, (1} Zeraf Nuer, (2} Rill Nu 5 r, west of the Bahr al-Jabal, 
(3} Dok Nu 5 r. 

They are a warlike, independent, and self-reliant people and have 
been persistent raiders of the riverain Dinkas. In the east of their 
area is the trading-post of Nasir where there is a colony of northern 
Muslims, called locally ‘Arabs’, whp scrupulously perform their 


* Tagan Tribes^ p. 172. 

* In Browne's time (1798) they extended down the river as far north as the present-day 
Kawa {Travels in Africa, pp. 452-3). They were driven from Dueim by the Egyptian tribe 
of Ja*fra during the Funj period. They suffered most severely in 1 861 when their l^ds were 
overrun by the Selim Baqqara xmder the feki Muhammad Khair. In 1865 a camp of 1,000 
men was formed at Fashoda by Sir Samuel Baker for the suppression of the slave-trade and 
their country was finally occupied by the Egyptians in 1871. In 1869 Schweinfurth {The 
Heart of Africa, i. 9-10) gives Kawa as the most northerly place they inhabited. 
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prayers and tell their sih^s. These have some effect upon the local 
Nu€r, but the natural conservatism and naive pride of this people 
render them peculiarly impervious to external influence. 

A few members of the Nilotic tribes who go north into a Muslim 
environment for work, or as army recruits, are circumcised and become 
Muslims in name, but when they return to their tribe their mental and 
social environment claims them wholly, though tribal sanctions may 
not mean so much to them. 

In contrast to the Funj-Nuba tribes which have been discussed, 
Islam has not the protective and social advantages which could attract 
these Nilotic tribes into, its system. In the same way they present a 
different missionary problem to the tribes ferther south amongst whom 
the work of Christian missions is concentrated. 


2. MUSLIM PROPAGANDA AMONGST PAGANS 

We have shown how the process of islamization of pagan tribes is 
active in the region from lat 12° to 10° amongst small tribes speaking 
many languages which have been subject to influence for a long time. 
The great Nilotic tribes and tribes ferther south are almost completely 
uninfluenced. Islam then has not passed beyond certain general 
boundaries and we must inquire why it is not pressing south-wards with 
greater rapidity. 

The most important reason is the natural pride and conservatism of 
the Nilotes and the nature of their social system with itstribal sanctions, 
which oppose a firm bulwark to anything external which would break 
up the system and leave them no longer clan-members but weak 
individuals at the mercy of unknown dangers. Safe in their own 
system, that of Islam is not attractive. The bulwark of this system is 
Ae ‘medicine men’ who represent in themselves the traditions of the 
tribe and resist the foreign encroachments. The protective policy of 
the Government also has considerable effect since it keeps out itinerant 
jallsbas and fekis and such institutions as the ^ahoa^ whilst its 
language policy prevented the adoption of Arabic as the offidal 
language. Again the experience of these tribes with Muslims has not 
been happy. The slave-raiding and cruelties of the Egyptians and 
Mahdists and the treacheries of the Muslim traders have not been 
forgot^. No doubt with time memory of these things will fade, but 
it will be long before tribal sanctions cease to rule the people, and Islam 
can only advance through tribal disintegratioa 

The small tribal groups between lat 10° and 12° who mainly 
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occupy the hills inland, east and west of the Nile, offer a different 
picture. We have shown how they are coming under persistent 
Islamic pressure and unless some totally unexpected fector comes into 
play, such as a ‘total’ missionary occupation of these areas, nothing can 
prevent their ultimate absorption into the fold of Islam. 

Let us now look briefly at the process. ‘We have shown in Chapter 
III how Islam has been carried in pagan Africa, not by the true Arabs, 
but by the Hamitic peoples of Africa whose allegiance it first claimed. 
Further, it came to negroid peoples through these Hamitic conquerors 
or merchants, not as a religion, but as the civilization of aristocratic 
African peoples who, possessing no race-discrimination, were able to 
intermarry with them and live a common social life and become as 
black as themselves. African Islam is different from Asiatic Islam 
where it was super-imposed as a barbaric religion upon andent dviliza- 
tions and into which it was absorbed, Muslim saints repladng other 
gods. This is true in Africa only in the north. It is found in the Sudan, 
in Donqola, where the saints’ tombs are often on andent Nubian or 
Christian sites. But it is not so in pagan Africa. To pagans Islam 
came, not as a religion, but as a cultural system which imposed itself 
upon African cultures, or rather there was a gradual transference and 
fusion of culture which produced a new unit. The new dvilization, 
Islam, was assimilated and became indigenous, the religious factor 
being secondary. The moral demands of Islam are not high and any- 
way are never involved in its acceptance, for Islam is established for 
generations before the African learns what it does or does not sanction. 

Islam’s spread amongst blacks is due, less to the personal missionary 
work of trader and feki which has been overstressed by writers such as 
T. W. Arnold, as to the cultural and commerdal contact of the black 
with an Islam which has adapted its sodal life to that of the African. 
The character of African Islam is such that its acceptance causes little 
internal disturbance to the natural man and his sodal life and customs, 
for Islam takes over the central features of paganism through syn- 
cretism. The pagan customs are retained whilst the spirit of the custom 
is lost. 

Further, where Islam is in competition with Christian missions run 
by Europeans, even when the rulers are Christians, it still spreads, 
b^use it offers more understandable religious, sodal, and economic 
values than Western Christianity which only allows its adherents 
religious and not sodal equality. On the borderland areas the sodal 
and economic values of joining Islam are so obvious because the state 
is Muslim, ruled as such by British and Muslim offidals. 
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Cultural and commercial contact is the strongest fector in its actual 
spread. Islam always spreads along the trade-routes, that is to say, 
wherever the black finds himself in contact with nomads, traders, and 
fekis; and it claims first the detribalized and any nomadic black tribes. 
The sedentary tribes do not have the same needs, nor the same customs 
as these, and strongly resist islamization as long as the group remains 
intact. But when tribal institutions become undermined, as in the past 
by conquest or slave-raiding and to-day by infiltration, the higher 
social prestige of the Muslim African, who has little else to recommend 
him, begins to attract. 

Islam is affecting many Nuba chiefe whose chief ambition is to 
attain the higher social status of the Muslim, and that is a sufficient 
introduction. Added to that is the attraction of alliance with the 
official religion, for the District Commissioner is identified with his 
staff who are all Muslims. There are Muslim clerks to the meks of 
certain Nuba hills. 

Islam and trade are closely allied and it is the transformation of 
commercial possibilities under the present regime which has opened 
up new routes of penetration. It is to the interest of the Muslim trader 
to proselytize, and propaganda by example is easy at the and in 
villages, through points of contact with odd Muslims there. Inevitably 
then, all the new centres that have developed have been islamized and 
their influence has spread out and embraced the surrounding hills.* 

The purely Islamic religious factor only exists in the background 
and does not come into evidence until Islam has been long established. 
There is a propaganda, it is true, less direct, but slow and continuous, 
based less on beliefe than on example and imitation of ritual gestures. 
Wherever a small group of Muslims is gained a primitive zariha 
praying-place is marked out and a feki appears to run a ^Iwa under 
the village tree. Th^ dervish orders have little real influence upon 
blacks except when they are in permanent contact. They are effective 

* Here is an example of penetration in the Nuba area. Muhammad TutQ, the chief active 
wek of the More, is Muslim and holds a feast after Ramadan which attracts his people. 
There are four authorized amongst the Moro and three amongst the Krongo. There 

are two definite sUqs and four days a week the jallSbas are allowed to go to other specified 
places. The indirect method of propaganda is employed when they spread out their prayer- 
mats before perhaps some 400 people. Only one jalldha does direct proselytizing. The 
Baqqara come to these sUqs and some members will stay, living on the tribe. They do not 
proselytize, but will sell amulets. Fckis roam the hills. They arc prohibited, but are difficult 
to find and remove, since the chiefs often invite them and will conceal their presence. 

An example of the direct method is that of a former of Delami who went on 

pilgrimage and returned keen to propagate his religion and build a mosque. He used to collect 
the NGba for dhihrs and feasts and converted some chiefs (Delami and Kuderi) who now 
make their people keep Ramadan and have the boys circumcised. 
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only in the urban centres where they give a religious club to the 
lost.’' 

The religious fector, however, is present and African Islam can 
exert a strong religious influence. The very belief in Allah, which is 
assimilated rather than taught, is reachable and attractive. But it is 
the African conception of Allah as the great Power who’can bestow 
magical powers stronger than the powers of the indigenous spirits 
safeguarding the convert when tribal' sanctions have weakened. The 
idea of a future life also attracts since it is a recognizable, because 
material, bliss; and the convert’s mind becomes saturated with new 
eschatological hopes; that is why the Mahdi-idea has permeated so 
deeply amongst African Muslims. 

Islam while possessing the strength of its utter certainty of being the 
true feith, is not revolutionary; it does not conquer the animist soul 
because it accommodates itself to the animist spirit-life. The result of 
this accommodating character of Islam is that it has not hdped the 
higher religious development of the African. 

Islam spreads only through the breakdown of the extreme clan 
system and tends in general to create new groups which stand out as 
independent aristocratic groups. Pride of race is involved though the 
so-called ‘Arab’ often entirely resembles a Nuba. Muslim groups such 
as the Miri Nuba have remained intact, but the breakdown of tribal 
sanctions does not guarantee that they will remain so. 

Islamizatioh in the Eastern Sudan has usually meant eventual 
absorption into the Arab tribal-system. The broken-up groupings and 
the detribalized always join some ‘Arab’ tribe either as clients or actual 
members. Thus most of the sedentary tribes in the Jezlra, Kordofan, 
and Darfur, with little Arab blood, claim it The process is natural 
since it offers protection. It can be seen in progress in the Nuba 
Mountains where the MesSIriyya claim suzerainty over some of the 
eastern hills, and the Hawtzma Rawawqa over the Kaduqli area.* 

The result then of this peaceful penetration is that the Nuba and 
certain groups east of the Nile are being more rapidly islamized than 
in the days when they were raided, when resistance helped to maintain 
group solidarity. The process of change shows no signs of being a ftist 
one, but it is sure. 

* At Dilling: for mstance tliere are found the Mirgfcuiiyya, Qadiriyya, IsmS'lliyya, and a 
few Tijaniyya. 

^ It should be pointed out that African racial elements predominate in the Hawazma who 
arc of mixed Arab, Bcdairiyya, Nuba, and Takarir (cf. MacMichael, Hist, i, 280-4). 
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The Influence of Westernism on the Sudan 


I, THE EFFECT OF BRITISH OCCUPATION 

W E are concerned with the cultural life of the Sudanese and our 
aim in this chapter is to try to see some of the cultural changes 
that have been brought about in their lives by the impact of modern 
civilization and the repercussion of advanced Muslim life and thought 
elsewhere. 

When the British had firmly established their rule in the Sudan it 
was the first time in its history that the country had experienced one 
organized system of government which cared for the welfare of peoples 
who, when ruled by other powers, had always been exploited for luxury 
articles such as slaves, ivory, and gold. Secure from warring factiorfs 
within and aggression and exploitation from without, the country, 
through contact with Western civilization, began to make adaptations 
in the economic, intellectual, and social spheres of life. 

The Westernizing forces at work in the Sudan have been much the 
same as in other Muslim countries, and, on a broad view, the process 
of change resultant on adaptations appears to be uniform. Yet we 
can distinguish important differences in detail between the Sudan and 
other countries, derived from the differing racial material and the 
environment in which these forces have been working. 

Since the days of barbarism lasted until this century there has been 
a lag in development compared with other Islamic countries. Only 
after the Battle of Omdurman did the transition from the anarchy of 
the Mahdiyya to ordered government begin, carrying with it the 
development of an organized economic life and adaptation to certain 
aspects of Western civilization. The pace of such development was 
determined by the unfiivourable geographical situation of the country 
and the poverty of its natural resources. This also determined the 
form, extent, and sphere of Western influence and the degree to which 
the masses were modified. The character of the people themselves 
was an important factor, for Westernism means training in discipline 
and initiative, and the response varied between different races and 
between cultivators and nomads, therefore some sections of the popu- 
lation (e.g. Danaqla-Ja'aliyyln) outstripped others (e.g, Jezlra- 
Kordofan cultivators). All these fectors have to be taken into account 
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The attitude of the British from the first had been to regard the 
Sudanese as dependent peoples who were backward rather than inferior, 
and as their rulers they sought primarily to institute a just rule, to develop 
economic life, and to stimulate them as fer as possible within the frame- 
work of their existing institutions. The theoretical aim of ‘indirect 
rule’ as interpreted in the Sudan was not so much the preservation of the 
communities in their old form, as the adaptation of existing tribal 
institutions to the changing circumstances and the regulation of the 
rate and direction of change. But, in practice in Muslim Sudan, 
indirect rule tended towards preservation and consolidation, because 
the rulers after the Mahdiyya were no longer faced with any 
further break-up of indigenous institutions, as compared with that of 
pagan communities in contact with Westernism in other parts of 
Africa. Today, however, a network of rural district, municipal, and 
central councils is transforming the former system of native administra- 
tion and indirect rule by tribal chiefe into local government on a terri- 
torial and democratic basis; thus giving the ordinary Sudanese a share 
in the management of their own affairs. 

The two most important fectors brought to the Sudan by the Arabs, 
the conception of Islamic solidarity and the Arab tribal system, were 
bolstered up by the new rulers. Below these was the pre-Islamic 
heritage which had survived both and upon which Westernism has had 
little effect These things put a severe brake upon social and cultural 
change, what has been effected being superficial adaptations caused by 
the changing economic environment 

The contemporary British government official, being brought up 
in a social environment in which the material side of life is overstressed, 
gets a distorted view of social change and seems to think that the diffu- 
sion of Western material technique over the Sudanese means their 
conversion to his own Western civilization. But in spite of such 
diffusion the inner life of the Sudanese is as true as ever. The effect 
of Westernism upon the Sudanese has been to force a lop-sided 
development Their moral nature, already petrified by Islam, re- 
mained on a primitive level; but material developments and intellectual 
forms were easily communicable and consequently they were rapidly 
absorbed, for in ffie intellectual sphere it has always been the form and 
not the essence that has been accepted.^ The Sudanese, confronted by 

* This is shown clearly in the speech of Ibrahim Atimad Ibrahim at the opening of Gordon 
College as an institution for higher studies on 20, 2. 45, when he said *the culture which will 
fill our needs is a blending of Eastern culture, drawing its spirit firom the true religion, and 
Western culture which will help us towards scientific thought and practical achievement’. 
The significant word the is omitted in the English translation. 
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a secular system which, since it came through Egypt, had from 'the 
first an Islamic tinge, eagerly accepted whatever they felt would be 
useful and yet neither disturb the religious status quo^ nor harm the 
system. The result is that the educated, in trying to inherit two 
irreconcilable worlds, have achieved both mental and spiritual dis- 
location. 


2 . THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 

The small group of early political officers exercised a purely personal 
autocratic rule and the Sudanese at first made no distinction between 
the English and the Turuk. Advance in administration was necessarily 
slow. There were no educated Sudanese and the general administra- 
tive and other needs of the country were provided for by the employ- 
ment of Egyptians and Syrians. These were gradually supplemented 
by Sudanese as they were trained by the educational system and so the 
Sudanese effendiyya began to appear. 

In a state like the Sudan, given the conditions which prevailed at 
the end of the last century, there was little incentive to the Govern- 
ment to consider any development in the education of the masses, nor 
to take any great interest in the economic development of the country 
through the energies of the Sudanese. The development of education 
was a purely administrative necessity to provide Sudanese functionaries 
and so reduce the costly imported staff. One of Lord Kitchener’s first 
actions was to make an appeal for funds to found Gordon College and 
this was opened in 1902. 

Education started at the higher end of the scale and its aim was 
purely imperialistic Its purpose was defined in the early days as; 

(r) The creation of a competent artisan class. 

(2) The difiusion among the masses of the people of education sufficient to 
enable them to understand the machiner7 of Government, particularly 
with reference to the equitable and impartial administration of justice. 

(3) The creation of a small administrative class, capable of filling many 
government posts, some of an administrative, some of a technical 
nature.* 

The demand for functionaries increased with the decision to develop 
the JtziTZ and this was followed by the post-war boom. Consequently 
all the students of the College were absorbed into the administrative or 
other services and education had become synonymous with the attain- 

' Sir James Currie, The Educational Experiment in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1900-33’, 
7. ^Jr. Soc., 1934, p. 364. 
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ment of a government post. The Education Department was in fact 
part of the political service and its officers trained in it. But from 1930 
the Government could no longer find work for more than a percentage 
of the boys and had to try to get a balance between production and 
consumption. 

Hindered by the early establishment of Gordon College, the educa- 
tional authorities had given little thought to the years of education 
leading to it and laid down only the very elements of a system of 
elementary education merely to feed the higher schools. Until the 
1914-18 war ‘one guiding principle had been adhered to throughout — 
all educational endeavour was co-ordinated .with the carrying out of 
a definite, large-scale economic programme, embodying a collective 
Governrnent policy, and ancillary to it^^ 

The Milner Commission Report (1920) had stated that it was not 
the desire of the Government ‘to repeat the mistake which has been 
made in Egypt of introducing a system which fits pupils for little else 
than employment in clerical and minor administrative posts, and 
creates an overgrown body of aspirants to Government employment’. 
However, no attempt was made to adapt the system which had been 
designed especially for the object condemned until necessity forced 
such adaptation upon the Government 

One of the results of the assassination of Sir Lee Stack in 1924 was 
the withdrawal of many Egyptian functionaries who were replaced 
by Sudanese, so that the output of Gordon College and the inter- 
mediate schools was absorbed for some time. But in 1930 came the 
economic crisis and retrenchment, together with the development of 
indirect rule with the result that the output of Gordon College, even 
though it decreased, was greater than the demand. 

In 1932 a Committee was appointed to study the problem of 
education. This Committee recommended ‘a broadening of the base 
of elementary education and more careful adjustment of secondary 
education to the present conditions of the country and the opportu- 
nities for profitable employment’.^ This led to significant changes 
in Sudan education, including the establishment in 1934 of the 
elementary teachers’ training establishment at Ba^t ar-Ruda near 
Dueim, and a closer liaison between the Education Department and 
the provincial authorities who so often disagree about the aims of 
education. 

In 1937 Warr Educational Commission visited the 

Sudan and made a report upon which educational progress for the 

* Ibid., p. 368 , * Sudan Annual Report^ I933j P* 
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period 1938—46 has been largely based. The chief recommendations 

were: 

(1) The provision of greatly increased funds for education; 

(2) The acceleration of the expansion, together with the continued improve- 
ment, of elementary education for boys; 

(3) The acceleration of the expansion of elementary education for girls; 

(4) The improvement and extension of boys’ intermediate schools; 

(j) The improvement of the secondary school; and 

(6) The recognition that a University in Khartoum was the ultimate goal 
of higher educational policy.* 

The war hindered the full development of the programme, but still 
considerable progress has been made. The problem has been the diffi- 
culty of producing sufficient trained teachers, for, rightly enough, the 
Ba^t-ar-Ruda centre has concentrated upon quality rather than 
quantity. This centre has, however, grown from an Elementary 
Teachers’ Training College into an Institute of Education with the 
same aim extended to all stages — ^the reform of education — so that 
it may be related to the pupil’s everyday life and the training of 
teachers in the new method. The day is still for distant when the 
Sudanese themselves will come to regard education as a training for 
rural life. 

In 1945 the various detached schools for Higher Education (Law, 
Arts, Science, Engineering, Agriculture, and Veterinary Science) 
were merged to form the nucleus of a future University College and 
the name ‘Gordon Memorial College’, by which the secondary school 
had been known, was transferred to the ne\fr institution. During this 
eight-year period the annual recurrent overall expenditure on educa- 
tion rose from ;P:. 150,000 in 1938 to an estimate of 000 for 

^946. 

The war period, with its growth of nationalistic feeling, gave a 
further impetus to the demands of the Sudanese for greater educational 
facilities, and in April 1 946 the Director of Education put forward an 
important plan of development for the next ten-year period which 
should go for to satisfy those demands. The Director writes: ‘it is the 
avowed intention of Government to make the country’s advance along 
the road leading to self-government as rapid as possible and, for this 
purpose, to train Sudanese as quickly as possible to fill the more 
responsible posts in the local and central services.’ Consequently 

* See ‘Note by the Director of Education on the Government Plan for Educational 
Development in the Northern Sudan for the Next Ten Years*, presented to the Fifth Session 
of the Northern Sudan Advisory Council in April 1946. 
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considerable attention is to be given to the consolidation of secondary 
and intermediate education and the training of teachers and professional 
men, whilst stress is laid upon the preparation of boys for further 
vocational training fitting them at the same time to play their part in 
Sudanese communal life. 

An additional training establishment for elementary school teachers 
is proposed, and it is calculated that at the end of the ten-year period 
56 per cent of the boys in urban areas and 29 per cent of those in 
rural areas will have facilities for education at sub-grade (the barest 
literacy) and elementary schools. An important feature of the pro- 
gramme is the proposal to follow up these boys through adult education 
and after-care work, the development of rural community centres, and 
the formation of a Publications Bureau. This latter will provide a 
cheap and plentiful supply of good, .but simple, Arabic literature, so 
helping to save them from relapsing into illiteracy. 


3. INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

The geographical position and the desert character of the Sudan 
cut it oiBF from any direct cultural and economic contact with Europe. 
This has meant that its contact with Egypt has been most important, 
whence were derived all the new cultural elements in the development 
of an ‘Arab’ country. Egypt in some way bridges the gap between the 
intellectual and social penury which is the inheritance of the Sudanese 
Muslim and the life of Europe. 

The Sudan is a country in which a degree of westernization has 
resulted in the formation of an ‘intellectual proletariat’ (the effendiyyaY 
and the beginnings of a struggle for participation in the direction of 
the State. It is not correct to call the effendiyya a ‘class’. They are 
rather a ‘tendency’, for they have no place in the traditional social 
scheme, and cut across all the natural classes. No really significant 
change in social life can yet be identified, the effendi has not broken 
away from the family, but this tendency or change of cultural direction 
and economic life must lead to social change. 

The effendiyya are those Sudanese who have acquired a modern 
education, an occidental wardrobe, and a disrupted cultural and reli- 
gious life. They are very largely drawn from the riverain Danaqla- 
Ja'ali)ryln tribes, who have a higher standard of intelligence, a more 
vivid spirit of independence, through the absence of a slave class, and 


* Sing. afandJi plnr. afandiyya^ Wc use the popular transcription. 
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a more highly developed communal spirit, as contrasted with the 
individualistic spirit of the Arab. 

The elFendiyya are alike in training and occupation. They have 
all been educated in the Sudan, either at an intermediate school or 
a secondary school. The method and content of training, except for 
religion, is Western; and its eifect is disruptive rather than integrative. 
It has exposed their minds to greater ephemeral distraction, but left 
their spirits hungry. They are taught how to do clerical or technical 
work, but not how to live. 

The effendi’s social environment enchains him wholly, yet he is 
drawn to a wider outlook which makes him recognize it as enchaining 
and leaves him subject to conflicting loyalties and purposes. A former 
Warden of Gordon College (as a secondary school) classed the boys who 
left the school into three intellectual types: 

(1) those who reject modern ideas and ways of life and become hard 
fanatical Muslims; 

(2) those few who become secret unbelievers, who stick to the 
social system, but over whose lives religion has no influence; 

(3) the majority who keep their modern ideas and religion in 
separate water-tight compartments, which results in a split- 
personality. 

Account should be taken of the feet that the school is but one of the 
educative influences on the Sudanese. Other fectors are the press, 
cinema, radio, and above all employment in government offices, work- 
shops, ferms, and hospitals, which, employing a different standard of 
values from that of his normal environment, influence him un- 
consciously. 

We tend to designate all who have learnt the elements of reading 
and writing as literate, but are they really so? All the products of the 
elementary schools can only be called semi-literate, because such is the 
nature of Arabic and training in it that they cannot read a newspaper 
easily, and since there is no graded literature or adult-education classes 
the majority never read again. But we must go further. Those who 
cannot read significant material with intelligence and understanding 
are functionally illiterate. This applies to most ‘graduates’ of inter- 
mediate and secondary schools, amongst whom exists social, political, 
and religious illiteracy. In this case the difficulty is not so much of the 
language as of the Muslim mentality and the foreignness of their intel- 
lectual current slavishly derived from Muslim Egypt 

Cairo we have said is the intellectual mecca of the Sudan. It pours 
out a flood of newspapers, magazines, and modem and religious 
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literature. In the coffee-houses of Omdurman we can feel the clashes 
of currents of thought and the intellectual disintegration and adjust- 
ments caused by the impact of Western intellectual, social, and 
political ideas upon Islam. The life of Muhammad by Haikal, the 
works of T^ha Husain and other modernists are eagerly read. Many 
are drifting away from their traditional moorings of belief and are like 
sheep without a shepherd. 

The secularism of the effendi, however, does not go very deep and 
in times of crisis he shows the influence of his early formative years 
lived in a hash impregnated with superstition. He will seek modem 
medical treatment, but will not long resist his family’s persuasions to 
visit a feki. He will show an attitude of agnosticism with his special 
friends one day and be a defender of Islam with the crowd the next 
One week he will be listening to a lecture in the Cultural Club on the 
position of women and the next he will be a bedecked diJm-smsaxtA. 
bridegroom. He has a European furnished room for his friends, but 
his women live in the usual squalor. He is an intellectual coward, only 
daring to criticize the old ways within his own circle, for he is afraid of 
the censure of his elders. Because of this fear he never acquires a 
scientific attitude of mind to Islam as a frith or a social system. He 
cannot fit his frith into his new scheme of life, yet he clings to the 
s)rstem desperately as an attitude towards the Western world, to which 
Islam is eo ipso opposed, feeling it to be his only means of security. 
His moral instability arises from the fret that his early religious training 
did not teach him that religion has an3rthing to do with the ethics of 
everyday life. Wrong to him, as to any villager, is what the shafVa 
forbids, and right is whatever he can get away with. 

Further, the effendiyp are alike in occupation. The purpose of 
education to them, and their only ambition in life, is to become a 
government servant writh a pension to look forward to. Education 
means to the effendi a kind of apprenticeship to a trade; it is a means 
to be among the olympians, so that any culture they acquire is only 
apparent and superficial. Therein lies the danger in that the Western 
training he receives, being divorced from ethical teaching, does not 
lead to integrity of character or the development of the spirit of service. 
That is the reason why he cannot learn responsibility and European 
supervision is always necessary if Western standards are to be main- 
tained, His brain works like that of the peasant He can imitate, he 
will do all his superior tells him to do, but is quite incapable of relating 
knowledge. He cannot, see things as a whole. The more dangerous 
are those who have had too little education to get a good post The 
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administration and commerce not being able to absorb them all, the 
least fitted are thrown out and live a precarious existence as parasites 
on their family or on a low-salaried job. These have a bleak social 
edstence and their struggle to live at a raised standard of life on a low 
salary is pathetic. These tend to make up the ranks of the disaffected. 

Nothing can stop the spread of the effendiyya spirit The Govern- 
ment originally wanted clerks and, having set the process of production 
in motion, now finds itself in the quandary of Qasim Baba in the tale of 
^Ali BabS and the Forty Thieves who knew the formula for entering 
the cave, but not the complementary one for letting himself out. The 
bitterest complaint of the effendiyya is the Government’s attempt to 
limit higher education, the key to wealth and honour. If the Govern- 
ment will not provide it they intend to provide it for themselves, 
supposing that if there are the trained men the Government will 
create the office stools.' 

The effendiyya may be mistaken in their conception of the aims 
and ideals of education, but they cannot be ignored because so much 
depends upon them for the future of the country. The future before 
them without a profound spiritual reorientation is bleak. They need 
guiding to an integration of the new world of science and technics with 
ethics and religion, which will restore to their distorted spirits such 
serenity as vnll satisfy the whole man. 

No very profound reactions can yet be seen in the way of social 
change. The little there is, although it impresses the administrator, 
seems to be superficial. Westernism in a Muslim country, because of 
the nature of the social system of Islam, does not have the disruptive 
effect on social life that it has on pagan African communities. Talatp 
is quite literally Immune from any danger to the system from Western 
civilization, chiefly because that civilization is presented to the Muslim 
deprived of those spiritual elements which alone give it validity and to 
which he is unappeasably opposed. On the other hand, Islam itself 
cannot change its social form for it does not admit of free social applica- 
tion. It may almost be said to have no principles because it is committed 
to fixed.rules. Therefore any conformity to Western social standards 
by the effendi is only superficial and not real. 

The effendi, we have shown, like Muslims everywhere, still leads 
his life in two water-tight compartments. His frmily life is quite 

' AU^a (national) intermediate schools, administered hy a board of Sudanese, have been 
started in Omdutman and El Obeyd, whilst another is projected for Al-K^r. Another well- 
Imovm school is that of Shaikh Bibikr Badrt, himself a self^ducated man. All these «/-Wlf 
in Omdurman started secondary classes in X943— 4, 
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separate from the life he leads in his office and with his friends at the 
coffee-houses or clubs. Social differentiation based on race has alwa3rs 
existed, but there is yet little sign of its extension on a basis of occupa- 
tion, culture, and property. The effendi may show pride and arrogance, 
but he is still one with the family. 

From much that has been said before we shall not expect to find 
any true sense of nationality in the Northern Sudan, though there is a 
common cultural and religious heritage.^ Patriotism, too, in any sense 
in which we know it, is unknown; its place being taken by that vague 
feeling of the unity of believers over against the Western world. 

The masses, having always been in subjection, did not feel any 
actual political change under the early direct administration of the 
present regime, except that they felt secure from famine and hostile 
neighbours. Since then there has been a gradual devolution of 
authority through local administrations under their old tribal or 
patriarchal heads. The masses are contented with their political lot 
At the same time the present regime produced the effendiyya who, 
through their training under a Western system of education and their 
occupation in one administration, developed a feeling of Sudanese 
solidarity and became welded together by common interests and 
aspirations which they find in conflict with the devolutionary policy of 
the Government wi^h its bolstering up of local authority which they 
do not favour. This has led to the nascent expressions of nationalism 
by a ‘Congress’ {mltamar) of the Graduates’ Club which, although it 
was growing from 1924, first took expression at the beginning of the 
war in 1940. It has led to negative criticism of what the Government 
does or does not do. It is still weak because it has not succeeded in win- 
ning over either the best-informed Sudanese or the rural population. 
It is an expression of the awakening individualism of the intelligentsia 
whose minds, overshadowed by the Western system, stimulated by the 
Cairo press to criticize and mimic talk about ideals of freedom which 
they have not the background to feel, are stirred to a political reaction 
in favour of their own class. At the same time they are awakening 
more and more to the significance of external political events, especially 
any, such as the relationship between the Sudan and Egypt, the Italo- 
Abyssinian War, the present war, and the Atlantic Charter, which can 
be related to their own future. 

The political scene in the Sudan like everything else cannot be 

* When you ask anyone, *What arc you ?* {jmeik thjm f) he will reply Ja'ali or SukkoU or 
or Sha’iql as the case may be, but not Sudani. Only the efifendiyya have adopted this 
wider concept fix>m British officials and use it now to express their political aspirations. 
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understood without taking religion into account. The Graduates’ 
Club, which was started originally as a club of effendiyya who had re* 
ceived an intermediate school education, split in 1932 into the two 
fections of Mahdists and Mirghanists over the election of a president. 
These two factions are now the two chief political parties — the Umma 
(nationalists) who are Mahdists and the Jshtqqa (separatists) who are 
the Mirghanists. This ‘nationalist movement’ is a step towards their 
coming-of-age and the Government is wisely guiding it along chan- 
nels which may lead to progress, and preparing the way through 
local government and regional councils for a higher degree of self- 
determination. 

The result of the change in the muzart'in is that the villages have 
gradually, and especially since the development of motor transport, 
been learning a wider outlook. New possibilities have entered into 
their lives and they are gaining a wider conception of the world. The 
cultivators are in closer touch with the large centres. A few large 
villages have elementary schools and some children go to school or 
work in towns. The cafts and other ‘excitements’ have not yet 
invaded the villages except those on trade-routes, though Western 
types of gambling are spreading; and the feki is still respected as 
schoolmaster and oracle. Certain tastes are being modernized through 
greater prosperity and access to new amenities like tea and sugar, 
which have become life-necessities. Old customs which are out of gear 
with new economic facts cause some tension in village life, but there 
are no signs of this leading to the development of a new social order. 
The Government medical service, dispensaries, and midwives have 
effected an improvement in health. Bilharzia, the plague of Eg)rpt, 
and other diseases have been checked. The Government is well aware 
of the importance of preventive medicine and has prepared schemes 
for its further development after the war. The appalling conditions 
under which children are reared, and widespread diseases such as 
syphilis and malaria, seriously reduce the energy and efficiency of the 
individual whilst at the same time permitting him to live. The problem 
is that remedial treatment is merely palliative unless the environment 
can be changed, and the root weafaiess is the state of Muslim family 
life. It seems useless, for instance, to treat venereal diseases when the 
patient returns after a few weeks in a worse condition than before. 

Some change of attitude towards laws and anti-social acts is 
evident Formerly no Sudanese had any conception of law as a thing 
of inherent value and consequently a thing to be obeyed by all. They 
regarded laws as arbitrary regulations imposed by those in authority. 
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Consequendy they would try to evade the law by any possible means, 
such as bribing the ruler. With the development of native courts 
responsible to the central government for the administration of justice 
and the maintenance of peace, and their increasing imposition of 
deterrent sentences, instead of following 'Sda.y a new sense of law is 
being introduced. At the same time it should be stressed that tribal 
and village councils still base their decisions largely on the old customs 
and the change to the individual is little more than an increasing con- 
fidence in the possibility of obtaining justice. 

The rhythm of the life of the agriculturalist cannot be said to have 
been modified. It is true that ‘no one bathes twice in the same river’, 
yet for the practical purpose of bathing it remains the same river. So 
the ‘spirit’ of village life is unchanged though the flow may be faster 
and strange new objects are seen floating down. The changes brought 
by Westernism are irrelevant to the essential spirit of village society. 
This is not the fault of poverty, the agriculturalist is better o£F than 
ever before and fear of famine has gone; the feult may be partly due 
to the problem of teaching the language of the Book, which even when 
a man knows how to read, leaves him a stranger to the exchange of 
ideas; but the main cause is the inertia of the villager determined by 
the mental and geographical environment he inherits, wh’ch makes 
him ding desperately to the life he knows. 

The root of the problem for those who plan for the future of the 
sedentary Sudanese is that of keeping all that is basically consistent 
with the life of a people who must remain agricultural, and yet filling 
them with something new and vital which will so influence their inner 
lives that they will be not static but dynamic. So ikr as the admini- 
strators are concerned the agriculturalists need more fer-sighted rural 
finances, directed towards enduring values, as contrasted with urban 
finance and immediate gains. Real progress among them will come 
firom a freedom, an unloosening in the original sense of the term 
e-ducertf so that, though still enchained by their physical environment, 
their mental life and personaUty may be vital. 

The effect upon Ae nomads of a settled govermnent has been 
towards consolitktion or settlement Many nomads are always ready 
to seize any opportunity of escaping from their insecurity either by 
joining larger tribes or changing to semi-nomadism. So in the Sudan 
we find nomads in every stage of transition. The living conditions of 
the Baqqara, for instance, have been modified through the introduction 
of cotton, though the profits still go into cattle. Among the Beja ‘the 
process of unification under native rulers is advancing fest. Tribal 
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gatherings attract, by sports, race meetings, and feasting, more persons 
than ever from distant festnesses. On these occasions a quite new 
desire to setde feuds and replace dissension by unity is apparent’* 

4. ECONOMIC CHANGE 

The Sudan is in a most unfavourable economic position. The extent 
of desert, the nature of the soil, the necessity for irrigation for which 
certain regions only are suitable, and the difficulties of transport, prevent 
any wide development. Yet in no sphere of life have there been 
greater changes ffian in economic life. The influence of a Western 
government, bringing a new security, administrative reform, and 
transport facilities, has been such that there has been an economic 
penetration to a greater or lesser degree into every section of peasant 
and nomad life and economic activity has a ffir-reaching effect upon 
the life of a people. 

Three types of economic organization prevail in the Sudan out of 
the five mentioned by Lord Hailey in his African Survey'^ 

(1) Where the European supplies the capital, technical manage- 
ment, transportation, and marketing; the native being respon- 
sible, under some supervision, for primary production. This is 
found in the Jezira scheme of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
which is a tripartite collaboration between cultivator, private 
enterprise, and the State.^ The State took a lease of the land; 
the control of cultivation and marketing was given to the 
Syndicate; and the tenants, who are mostly the original right- 
holden of the land, cultivate and pick the cotton and receive 
a fixed share of proceeds. They also have land for ordinary 
subsistence cultivation. 

(2) Where ‘the native population undertakes and finances the 
primary production witiiout any consistent non-native super- 
vision and the non-native’s functions are confined to the 
marketing and transportation of his products’, as in cotton 
cultivation in the Nuba Mountains and communal pumping- 
schemes in Donqola. 

(3) A primitive subsistence economy which prevails over the greater 
part of the Sudan. 

Many cultivators in the Jezira, G ash, and TokSr cotton-growing 

* Governor-General’s Report on the Sudan, 1930. * C£ African Surviy, p. 1360, 

3 Op. cit., pp. 1053-3. The Sudan Government announced in Au^at 1944. that the 
Jezira Concessions Agreement will he allowed to expire in 1950 and the scheme become 
nationalized. 
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regions have become tied to the European economy and therefore 
dependent upon factors which lie beyond their control. The dangers 
of having a large district such as the Jezira dependent upon one product, 
because of fall in prices, are provided against by the scheme. The 
cultivators’ insecurity is made as little as possible whilst full provision 
is made for the cuItivatioA of dura^ thus stabilizing the food supply 
of the whole country. New Beja village communities have grown up 
along the canal banks of the cotton-producing area of the Gash and 
Baraka whose prosperity affects the life of the nomad tribes. 

Under the present regime the Sudan has suffered comparatively 
little shifting of population compared with that which took place 
during the Mahdiyya, but there has been a great increase in the 
employment of seasonal labour. Westerners (Darfurian and Fallata) 
and Nuba migrate eastwards to work in the Jezira. Attempts made 
to improve the primitive methods employed in subsistence cultivation 
have had little success, even though at the same time the cultivators 
may be working on products like cotton under new conditions. 

Native industries have decayed, but Western influence cannot be 
blamed for that, for they had decayed before the reoccupation, but it 
has not lent itself to their revival. Native cloth {dammur\ for instance, 
was being squeezed out by the importation of cheap fabrics. The war, 
however, has led the Government to encourage the revival of spinning 
and weaving. 

Economic revolution in rural areas centres around the suqs. 
Formerly owing to the risk of travel the tribesmen were confined to 
their tribal limits. Now the construction of railways and roads, the 
development of lorry transport, and the safety of travel have developed 
rural sUqs and linked them more closely with the towns. Former great 
markets have passed and once insignificant weekly sUqs owing to their 
position on roads have developed into market towns. The Sudan has 
been made commercially independent of Egypt by building a railway 
to Port Sudan. Trade has been centralized in Khartoum, Omdurman, 
and Port Sudan. The result has been a decay of the old market centres 
(Berber, Damar, Shendl, and Metemmah) and a growth of new ones 
(Omdurman, Atbara, Wadi Haifa, Kareima, Wad MedanI). 

Whilst the greater part of the population lives on the land, the 
growth of commerce based on towns has drawn many into an economic 
dependence not based on the land. Life in the cities is faster, more 
absorbing, pleasures and social prestige can be bought, therefore new 
economic motives, based on these new desires, have taken hold of 
many, and the way has been opened for satisfying them. 

S 
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One thing should be stressed, that, whilst the economic centre of 
gravity for so many lies outside the community in which they were 
born, it has not led to individuals attempting to free themselves of 
femily ties. The femily holds as strongly as ever and those who become 
destitute will be cared for. 

It is natural that a wide disparity should exist between the economic 
conditions of the rural and urban populations. There are, however, 
few wealthy land-owners (except religious heads) as in Egypt, who 
live directly on the labour of the cultivators. F ur Aer, the groups who 
sell the products of the peasant (other than cotton) to foreign markets, 
and import manufactured goods in return, are mainly foreigners, 
Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians. The disparity in wealth amongst the 
Sudanese themselves is mainly between the primary producer and the 
effendi, who cannot yet be said to be a member of a new class because 
his link with his village is unbroken and he may be found there during 
his holiday living a peasant life. 

In general, it may be said that the Sudanese producer is given a fiiir 
chance; training, supervision, and a market for his produce, so that his 
economic future wi Ain the narrow limits imposed by his environment, 
is safeguarded. 

5. WOMEN AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

We have already shown that whilst social life is governed by 
femily relationships are governed by the therefore the possi- 

bilities of the development of women in an environment like that of 
the Sudan are strictly limited. Yet it is clear that the training of girls, 
because of the contribution which they alone can make to the welfare 
of the home and community, is most vital. The training of the future 
mother is especially important in a land where the social order is based 
on the selfishness of men, where the woman has no place in the 
established order, and her link with the past is based on custom and 
superstition. Her round of customary observances, whilst it relieves 
the monotony of life, cannot enrich it 

Missions were pioneers in the education of women. Govern- 
ment schools followed with the opening in 1921 of a Teachers’ 
Training College in Omdurman. In 1933 there were 22 elementary 
schools with 2,203 pupils, and in 1938, 35 schools with 3,41 1 pupils. 
In them the girls are given a groundwork of the three Rs and Qur’an 
reading, the rest of the work being designed to be of value to home life, 
such as hygiene, mother-craft, needlework, and cooking. A girls’ 
intermediate school was opened in Omdurman in 1939. The De La 
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Warr Commission in 1938 stressed the need for the expansion of girls’ 
education, lengthening the school period, and making more provision 
for teacher-training. 

Progress has been very slow, most of these schools being in the 
towns, and but a minute percentage of the women have been touched. 
Many parents withdraw their daughters from school at the age of 1 1 
or 12 to be immured in the hd^ until marriage. But the prejudices 
against women’s education, which missions had to overcome in their 
pioneer work, are fast disappearing and even nomad tribes are asking 
for teachers for their girls. The Governor-General’s Report for 1930 
contained the follovTing statement: 

At a recent assembly of the Amarar section of the Beja people, the Nazir 
was found to be a stout advocate of female education. His reasons in support 
are interesting. ‘Are not girls,’ he said, ‘at the bottom of most tribal affirays 
and murders? And how, unless our girls know. how to read and write, can an 
absent husband communicate with the sharer of his secrets at home r’^ 

The development of medical treatment has had to face the opposi- 
tion of the habohat and tiitfuqard\ and even to-day in the cities women 
patients are often brought to the hospitals only when feki-treattnent 
has failed. In 1921 a Midwives’ Training School was opened in 
Omdurman and to-day there are certified midwives in the remote 
rural districts. The general effect of school and medical work in the 
towns is that many of the children are cleaner and better cared for, and 
the women are learning the wisdom of visiting dispensaries, welfere 
centres, and hospitals. The training of the village girl is a totally 
neglected field. There is no woman’s movement as in Egypt and other 
Near Eastern countries. 

The roots of life have not been affected at all, and there has been no 
lightening of the bonds of custom and superstition. Even educated 
men show no signs of realizing the position and needs of women. In 
regard to seeking educated women as wives, the effendi is pulled two 
ways. He has little choice, of course, in the matter of a wife, but he is 
afraid that an educated wife might demand a new kind of life and be 
freer than is desirable. At the same time he would like a wife who 
could talk of something other than AwA-gossip, and alternately coax and 
scream about new trinkets or leave to visit. The educated wife suffers 
the same immurement as others. She has possibilities, it is true, of 
enriching woman’s life, but only if stimulation comes from outside 
through after-care work of the kind that missionaries especially can 
give. In general, all the effendi seeks is a plaything and childbearer, 

J on the Budan^ 1930, pp. 12-13. 
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his ideals of companionship being satisfied by romantic homosexual 
friendships with members of his own sex, a particular form of vice 
normal and natural in any Islamic society. 

6. THE PRESS 

The Press is too important a current in the modern life of a Muslim 
community to be ignored in this survey, for it is but one more proof 
of the solidarity of the Islamic system. 

The dominant editorial thinking is Islamic. This is natural because 
the two daily newspapers (Jn-Ntl and Sot as-SudSn) are owned by the 
two leading religious heads (Mahdist and Mirghanist) and reflect their 
bias; but at bottom, since the same is evident in other Islamic countries 
with secular owners, the Islamic bias is due to the domination of Islam 
over all departments of life. This ownership, however, has resulted 
in the newspapers being still less free than in other Islamic countries. 
At the same time the newspapers do bring in a flood of new ideas that 
have no place in the traditional scheme, though any discussion on, for 
exam’ple, the position of women is carefully edited 

The newspaper by no means holds the place in the Sudan that it does 
in other Muslim lands. The proportion of genuine literacy is not 
more than 2 per cent, and few even of these will spend P.T. i a day 
on a newspaper.* There is little reading aloud in caf&.* On the other 
hand, the newspaper is an index to currents of thought passing through 
caf& and clubs, though the Sudan Press is slavishly dependent upon 
Egypt for news and thought-direction. 

* The daily circulation figures are An-Nll, 1,2005 as-SudSn, 800 (1945). The 
Government literacy figures are: 1937, 2*2 per cent., 1942, 4 per cent. 

* A recent war-time development, the broadcasting of news by public radio, has been much 
more effective. 
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Balal ash-S^ib b. a^-T^b, 134. 

BalaHa, 59. 

Balaw, Eritrean tribe, 14, 59 n., 77 n. 
Ballyiin, 59 n. 

BSn an-Naqa, 136, 146, 196, 219. 
Banjaman, Patriarch of Alexandria, 60. 

BanI 'Amir (T), ii, 14-15, 37, 182, 233. 
Banu ^alba (T), 29. 

BanI Him, 90, 98. 

Banu Ja'd, 70. 

Banu Kanz, 68, 70, 71, 72, 79, 83-45 see 
Kanuz. 

BanI Sulaim, 98. 

Baqirmi, 91, 160. 

BaqqSra, 3, 17, 20, 24, 25, 28-30, 37 n., 81, 
83, 94, 96, no, 122, 153, 154, 158, 160, 
182, 242, 243, 244, 246, 263. 

Baqt, 61, 63, 67, 69, 70, 76. 

Barabra, 5, 7, 34, 84. 

Baraka^ 109, no, ni, 118, 124, 127, 128, 
129, 131, 135, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 
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161, 164, 165, 169, 173, 195, 196, 197, 
203, 206, 212, 226. 

Bari (T), 35. 104- 

-BarzanjT, 147 n., 221, 224. 

-Bashir Atimad Jalal ad-Dlh, 202. 

Bashir b. Marw^, 10, 12. 

Batahin (T), 2, 17, 18. 

Bata al-Hajar, 15, 

Bata al-Manasir, 179, 

Bayan^ 139, 143, 233. 

Bayumiyya, 147 n., 241. 

Beaton, A. C., 185-6. 

Becker, C. H., 62 n., 99 n. 

Bedairiyya (T), 17, 82, 84, 235, 244. 
Be^awi (Beja language), 10, 13, 14, 15, 37. 
Bedayat (T), 32, 239. 

Beja, 5, 6, 10-16, 24, 37, 38 n., 39, 41, 48, 
49 n., 58-9, 63, 67, 68, 71, 81, 83, 85, 
loi, no, 153, 171, 178, 179, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 199, 221, 226, 233, 263, 265. 
Berta (T), 29, 32, 243. 

BertI (Darfur tribe), 34, 160. 

Bint Iblls, 172. 

Birqed (T), 34, 36 n. 

Birth customs, 180-1. 

Bitom (T), II, 12, 37, 144, 146, 170, 
178, 226, 261 a 

Blemmyes, 15, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49 a, 50, 56, 
58 a 

Blood-money, 12, 27. 

Bonet-Maury, G., 49 n. 

Bomu, 91, 99, 100, 160. 

Borqu, 31, loi. 

Browne, W, G., 182, 245 a, 247 a 
Bruce, James, cited, 75, 86, 87, 88 a, 
loi a, 244. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, 45 a, 46 a, 47 a 
-Bu&arl (traditionalist), 132, 149, 163. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia^ 84 a, 120, 
142 a, 222 a, 225. 

Burhamiyya, 200. 

Burjl Manuks, 84. 

Burton, Sir R. F., 203 n. 

Burun (T), 32, loi, 243, 244 
-Buslrl, Burddy 147 n. 

Butana, 2, ii, 12, 17, 18, 26, 81. 
Buwaihids, 193 a 

Caetani, Prince, 62 n. 

Candace, 44. 

Chatclier, A. le, 200, 

Christianity among the Beja, 58-9. 

— in Egypt, 49-50, 58, 76. 

— in North Africa, 50. 

— in Sudan, 9, 36, 47 n., 48-80. 

Chronique de Michel le Syrien^ 49 a, 60, 

62-3 a 

Churchill, Winston, 154. 

Circumcision, 180, 181-2. 

Clement of Alexandria, 50. 

Climate of Sudan, 3-4, 22. 


Constantine the Great, 49 n., 50. 

Coptic, 49-50, 66, 72^ 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 50-1. 

Cotton cultivation, ii, 13, 263, 264-5. 
Cromer, Lord, 104 a, 117, 

Crowfoot, J. W., 66-7, 73 a, 83, 182 a 

Dafa*-Allah *al-Gharqan*. 139. 

Dafa'- Allah (al-*Arakl) b. M, Abu Idris, 131, 

134. 19*- 

Dahara (rain cultivation), 20. 

-Dairabt, 177. 

-Dajjal, 148-9, 158-9. 

Dajo (T), 32, 33, 89, 178, 246. 

Dali (DaUl Bal^), i^g of DarfUr, 90. 
Damdliq^ 33. 

Damar (Arab nomads* summer settlement), 
27* 

Danaqla, 2, 5, 7, 8-9, 17, 19, 20, 48 a, 84, 
89, 96, ICO, 102, 153, 180, 182, 233, 
244 a, 245 a, 247. 

Danaqla-Ja'aliyylh, 8 a, 17, 89, 92, 252, 

^ 57 - 

Dar Fartit, 84 

Dar Funj, 31-2, 109, 165, 177, 178, 185, 
242, 243. 

Darfur, 3, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 81, 83, 84 
89-91, 99, lOI, 102, 109, no, 118, 160, 
165, 177, 178, 182, 185, 200, 242, 251. 
— Kingdom of, 89-91, 97, loo, ioi-2. 
D5r ^[amid (T), 16, 17. 

Dar d-^arb^ I13. 

Dar aUhlaMi 113. 

Dar Misairiyya, 33. 

Dar Mutiarib (T), 29, 81. 

Dar Runga, 84. 

Darat (harvest season), 4 
Darb d-mandal^ 177. 
parb al-raml, 177. 
parb d-wada^, 177. 

Darqawiyya, 200, 222. 

DarwTsh (yii dardwisj^^ 152, 175, 192, 194 
204, 206, 223. 

Da»ud b. 'Abd al-Jain, 218. 

David, King of Maqurra, 69, 70. 

Daw, 71. 

DaW, 167, 173, 

Dawalft (T), 17. 

De La Warr Commission, 255, 266-7. 
Dervish, 132, 139, 192, 194. 

Dervish Orders, 102, in, 112, 123, 124 
126, 139, 141, 153, 187-241, 250-1. 
Devolution in Sudan, ii, 20, 26, 97, 253, 
261. 

Dhikry 16, no, 123, 124 146, 147, 162, 
180, 181, 194 195, 204 205, 206, 207, 
209, 21 1, 212-17, 221-2, 228, 230, 236, 
238-9, 240, 241. 

Dhimttasy 6r, 70 a, 113, 187. 

Dhii’l-Nun al-Ma§rT, 188. 

Diglal, chief of BanI *Amir, 14 
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Dinka, 3, 35, 88 n., 104, 242-4, 246-7. 

Diocletian, Emperor, 44. n., 51. 

Dfra {dS^ira grazing range), 27. 

Disnkiyya tarJqa^ 200, 241. 

Divorce, 9, 24, 176. 

D^ya* (blood-money), 12, 27. 

piya* ad-Din Suhrawardi, 193. 

Dodekaschoinos, 44. 

Doughty, Charles, Arabia Deserta^ cited, 28, 
146 n., 165. 

DudQ, 173. 

DuUn (Pennissetum typhoideum), 32. 

Dura {Sorghum *vulgare)^ 2, 8, 18, 2 1 n., 
32, 73, 1 17, 265. 

Dushain, jjaft 1 15 n., 1 16 n. 

Economic change, ii, 21, 97-8, 250, 253, 
255, 263, 264-6. 

Education in Sudan, 116-22, 254-7. 

EfiFendiyya, 112, 123, 129, 162, 169, 
254 ff. 

Egypt, 39, 49, 59-60, 67, 69, 70, 71, 76, 
194, 200, 201, 255, 267. 

— Christianity in, 49-50, 58, 76. 

— Relations with Sudan, 39-47, 51, 60, 
67-71, 83-4, 89, 91 ff., 96-7, 103-4, 
226, 238, 241, 244, 254, 257, 258-9, 
261. 

Endoka, Sultan of Mafallt, 33 n. 

Environment, adaption to, ix-x, 6-7, 18, 22, 
27. 

Eratosthenes, 43. 

Ergamcne, King of Meroe, 43. 

Ethiopia, 39, 43, 44, 49 n. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 49 n., 58 n. 

Eutycheus, 64, 

Evil eye (W« kSrra)^ 25, 170-1, 174, 18 1. 

^Ezana, King of Axum, 45, 46, 48, 55 n, 

Fairaqi son of Zakariyya, Prince ofMaqurra, 
62 n. 

Fans" (dying to self), 132, 134 n., 208. 

Fanaticism, 15, 30, 94, 157, 161, 163, 202. 

FaqJh^ 140 n. 

FaqJr^ see feki. 

Farat wad Taktok, 158. 

Faras, 53, 59, 63. 

Fartit, 84, 103. 

Fasting, 25, 124. 

Fatk aUkitSb (Bibliomancy), 177. 

FSti^y 128, 144, 184, 216, 217, 221, 224, 
240. 

Fatimid Dynasty, 62, 68, 147 n., 1 50, 193. 

Fatra^ 118. 

Fatway 120. 

Feki hi, JuqahS or fuqarS)y 8, 15, 16, 30, 31, 
32, 90-1, 100, loi, 103, 108, no, 1 17, 
118, 119, 123, 129 ff., 140, 165, 167, 
i 73 » i 95 > i 97 > 248, 249, 259, 262, 

267. 

FeUshSny 83, 241. 


Fellata, 29, 31, 34, 159, 160, 172, 177, 238, 
265. 

Fellata Melle of Kasala, 6. 

Fartq (nomad encampment), 21, 30. 

Fezara, 72. 

Fezzan, 57 n. 

Fidaykiyya (T), 7. 

Fiqh (jurisprudence), 114, 115, 116, 118, 
1 19, 122, 130. 

Firasay 128. 

Frumentius, missionary to Axum, 49 n, 
Fulani, 31 n., 102, 

Fulbe, 31. 

Funj, 31-2, 79, 81, 82, 84, 85, 100, no, 
115, 196. 

Funj rdgime, 16, 32, 74-5, 83, 85-9, 91, 
100, loi, 108, 116, 195, 197-8, 219, 
221, 243, 2-^. 

FuqahSy see feki. 

FuqarSy see feki. 

Fuqara" 118. 

FuqarS"UQur"any 118. 

F8r (T), 32-3, 90-1, 1 1 8, 173 n., 177, 178, 
185-6, 244. 

Garamantes, 50-1, 56, 57 n. 

Ge'ez, 37. 

George, King of Maqurra, 61 n. 
Ghafruniyya, 200. 

Gharbiwa Berbers, 85. 

GhazSldy 172. 

-Ghazall. 116, 130, 134, 190, 192. 

Ghodiat (T), 17, 82, 178, 244. 

173- 

Ghulam Allah b, *Aid, 100. 

Ghuzz, 84, 85* 

Goldziher, I., 107. 

Gordon, General, 92-3, 95, 96, 

Gordon College, 253 n., 254-6, 258. 

Greek influence on Sudan, 66, 72, 73, 76. 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 58 n. 

Griffith, F. LL, 44, 64 n., 65 n., 72 n. 
Gumus, 243. 

Sabab (T), 14, 37, 233. 

Habbaniyya (T), 29, 247. 

Habtb Aiikh aPAjamI, 198, 219 n. 
iiahnha (grandmother), 23, 25, ni, 112, 
182, 267. 

Babuh (dust-storms), 3, 4. 
padSreb, 10, 59 n. 

iiadendiwa (T), 6, n, 13-14, 15, 16, 20, 

37» 59 »•» 9^» 172, i79» ^34* 

^aditky 1 15, 1 19, 156. 
jHadrUy 206, 2x5. 
l^afoawiyya tarTqay 226 n. 

Haikal Pasha, Mu^iamznad, 259. 

Hailey, Lord, 264. 

Haji b. *Abd al-La^If, 137. 

JHajjy see Pilgrimage. 

Hajju 'Abd al-gadir al-Masi*, 139, 221 n. 
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-Hikim, Fatimid Khalifa. 68, 76. 

IfakkSma (Baqqara tribal poetess), 30. 
ilsl (mystical term), 132, 237. 

Halanqa (T), 15, 16, 37, 233* 

Halawiyyin, 199, 227. 

-HallSj, 134, 190, 209 n. 

^alqa {dhthr circle), 212. 

Hamad Abu Dunaua, 196, 223. 

Hamad b. M. al-Majdhub, 197, 198, 202, 
224 - 5 » 

Hamad an-Nahlgn, 150. 
i^amad b. Shaikh Idris, 220. 

Hamad wad at-Turabl, 219. 

^amadorab (section of Bi^rln), 12. 
Hamaj, 6, 32, 85, 86, 88, 178, 243. 

Hamar (T), 17, 18, 26, 81, 227. 

Hanafl Mad^ab, 121, 148. 

^aiinek (third cataract), 39, 84. 

Jfaqlqa, 207. 

-l^aqTqat al-Muhammadiyya, 209-10. 

Haqq ash-S^rafe, 117. 

-^[araza, 180 n. 

^[arith b. Asad al-Mul^sibl, 188. 

Hasan wad l^iasuna, 87 n., 1 31, 134 n., 135, 
136, 138, 144. 

Hasan b. Muj^mmad 'Ut^an al-MirghanI, 
143, 202, 233. 

^lasaniyya (T), 18, 225. 

Hausa, 31, loi n. 

^lawazma (T), 20, 29, 246, 251. 
ffayut, 241. 

Heraclius, Emperor, 60, 76 n. 

Herodotus, 182 n. 

Hicks, General, 95, 153, 154. 
jffijsb (amulet), 129, 169-70, 172, 175 n., 
179, 

9ijaz, 100, loi, 108, 124, 195, 198, 219, 
229. 

-HijazT b. Abl Zaid, 168. 

Hillelson, S., 34 n., 36 n., 37 n., 45 n., 
48 n., 129 n., 134 n., 1 58, 178. 

HisJ^ b. *Abd al-Malik, 64. 

205, 213, 217. 

146, 208 n., 215, 230. 

Homburger, L., 37. 

JgSsh (compound), 23, 117, 172, 174, 179, 
215, 259. 

Howara Berbers, 84. 

Hrihor, High Priest of Amon, 41 n. 

HuM ^carnation), 190. 

9 umr (Baqqara tribe), 29. 
ffunain b. Isfiaq, 189. 

^uqSq af~farJq (rules of a farTqa), 207. 
ffUfy 174. 

Hurgronje, Snouck, cited, 164, 174 n. 
ffuwdr (student disciple), 117. 

Hyksos, 40* 

'Ibsdf, I5n. 

^Ibba (T), 31. 

Ibn *Abd J-]^akam, 60, 61 n., 62 n., 67 n. 


Ibn Abl Zaid of Qairawan, 1x9. 

Ibn al-'Arabl, 190, 209, 216. 

Ibn Batuta, 10, 59 n., 71 n,, 194, 222 n, 
Ibn al-Farid, 208 n. 

Ibn l^anbal, 209 n. 

Ibn Janbalan, 84. 

Ibn Khaldun. *Uar^ cited, 59 n., 71-2, 74, 
Ibn Khaldun. Muqaddama^ cited, 28, 116- 
17, 120, 149, 188. 

Ibn Masarrah, 189. 

Ibn Sa'ad, 209 n. 

Ibn Sa*Id, 59 n. 

Ibn Salim al- Aswan!, 10, 61, 63, 64, 65, 
71 n., 72, 73, 78, 88 n., 99-100, 182 n. 
Ibn Sa*Gd, 230. 

Ibn Sirin, 177. 

Ibn Tulun, 63 n., 67. 

Ibn Tumart, 150. 

Ibrahim, Sultan of Darfur, 91. 

Ibrahim b. Adham, 193. 

Ibrahim al-Bulad, 116. 

Ibrahim ad-DisukI, 200, 213 n. 

Ibrahim Pasha, 84 n. 

Ibrahim ar-RasM^ 199, 208 n., 229, 231. 
IbrShim b. Umm Rab*a, 131. 

Ibrahimiyya, 241. 

Ibrim (Primis), 44, 46, 64, 68. 

^Id al-fitr (or ^Id 1 18, 124. 

^Id aUkablr {-qurban, -adi^^ 15, 124, 

^Idda^ 115 n. 

Idris b. al-Arbab, loi n., 116 n., 131, 196, 
197, 219, 220. 

Idris al-Maj^ub, 142 n. 

-IdrIsT, 59 n., 64 n., 65, 

Idrlsids of *AsIr, the, 230. 

Idrisiyya 9, 93, 151, 199, 212, 228- 
31. ^ 34 - 

Ijd%a (licence), 131, 203, 228. 

Ij7nd\ 113, 114, 190. 

Ihidn (righteousness), 123. 

*ikka, 31, 

'Ikrima, 70, 72. 

*J/w at-laKvidd, 116, 118, 119. 

ImSm^ 1 18, 122, 123, 186. 

ImSn (faith), 123. 

87, 221, 228. 

Infibulation of women, 9, 17, 23, 83, 181-2. 
Ingessana (T), 32, loi, 243, 244. 
Initiation, 133-4, 185, 200, 203, 205-6. 
‘•InsSn aUKSmil, 209-11. 

Isa, ^NabJ^ 112, 148-9, 158-60, i6l. 
Iskrdqty 189, 222. 

Isis, Temple of, at Philac, 46, 47, 50, 51. 
Islain, among the Beja, 15-16, 59 n. 

— animism in, 32, 33, loi, 107, 108-9, 
III, 163 ff., 242, 249-51. 

— as a social system, 4, 102, 106 ff., 260. 

— conception of God in, 109, 164, 165, 209, 

. . 

— contrast between African and Asiatic, 
249. 
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Islam, education in, 116-22. 

— escliatology in, 108, 148 ff. 

— holiness in, see saints, walr, barahi, 

— influence of Manichaeanism on, 189 n. 

— legal system of, 107 ff. j see also ^rt a. 

— Ifogos conception in, 209-11, 

— mysticism in, see Sufism. 

— orthodox, 109, 112 £ 

— spread in the Sudan, 75-6, 79, 8.6, 90-1, 
98-104, 248 ff. 

— syncretism in, 106-7, 

Islamic law, 104, 105, 165, 180, 190, 208} 
see Sharfa. 

Isma'il b. *Abd Allah, founder of Isn^*Iliyya, 
141, 147 n., 200, 202, 235, 

Isma'Il b. 'Abd al-Qadir, 157. 

Isma'tl b. Makki ’d-Daqalas^, 135 n. 
Isma'fl Pasha, 91, 92, 93, 225. 

Isma’Iliyya tarJqa^ 14 1, 147, 200, 202, 
23J-6. 

Isndd^ 192. 

-Istalirl, Abu Isl^q, 59 n. 

IstikyS^ 179. 
htt^aray 1 77. 

Ja*aliyyln, 17, 18 n., 19, 81, 82, 84, 96, 
180, 182, 198, 224-6, 237, 245, 261 n. 
Ja*aliyyln-Dai^qla, 8 n., 17, 96, no, 180. 
JabalawTn, 32. 

Jabal Barkal, 41. 

Jabal Gulc, 32, 178. 

Jabal Marra, 3, 32, 89. 

Jabal Massa, 150, 151. 

Jabal MIdob, 34, 36 n. 

Jabal Moya, 32, 42, 86. 

Jabal Sagadi, 67, 73, 86. 

Jabar al-An$arI, 84. 

Jadkb or JaMa^ 132, 151, 213. 

Ja'far al-Mirghanl, 211, 215. 

Ja'fara, 241, 247 n. 

-Jahi?j 117? 187. 

Jalal ad-Dln ar-Ruml, 193. 

Jall^a (petty traders), 8, 248, 250. 
JamS^a, 113, 17411. 

Jaim'at Abu Jarld, 240-1. 
yamnida (camel people), 25. 

Jam^ (congregational mosque), 123, 147. 
Jam'i (T), 16 n. 

Jamu'iyya (T), 16 n., 17, 18 n,, 59 n., 81, 
199, 227. 

Ja^bra (T), 17, 84. 

Ja\<^*a (T), 16 n., 17, 18 n., 82, 244. 
-JazaiT, 120. 

Jazira, 3, 17, 19, 31, 45, 81, 85, 86. 
-Jaadiir, 196, 213 n., 223. 

Jaziiliyya tof^qay 222. 

JiMd, 70 n., 85, 94, 99, 149, 154, 156, 

157. 159. 187- 

Jilaidat(T),244. 

-jmol, see 'Abd al*QSdir. 

Jim' (T), 29, 30, 244. 


Jiml'ib (T), ib a. 

Jmn, 25, 128 a., 132, 152, 163, 164, 167, 
171-2, 181. 

Jirtiqy 17, 180, 18 1, 182-3. 

70 n. 

John, Abbot of Biclanim, 51, 56, 57. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus, 49, 51-8. 

Juhaina, 17, 28, 29, 67, 68 n., 72, 74, 82 n. 
Julian, missionary to Nubia, 51-4. 

Julianus of Halicarnassus, 57. 

Julius Aemilianus, 44, 

-Junaid, 19 1. 

Junaidiyya tarlqoy 232. 

Justin II, Emperor, 51 n., 54, 56. 

Justinian I, Emperor, 46, 47, 51-2, 56, 57, 

Ka*ba, 130, 165. 

Kababish (T), 17, 27, 38, 8r, r8o n,, 246. 
Kabushiyya, 41, 55, 72. 

KakoTy 87, 198, 219, 221. 

Kalam (dogmatic theology), 116, 119, 130, 
224. 

Xanem, 80, 99. 

Kano, 102. 

Kanz ad-Dawla, 68, 70. 

Kanun, chief of Beja tribe, 67. 

Kanurl, 31. 

ICanuz (T), 5, 7, 68, 182; see also Ban 
Kanz. 

KarSmay 22 n., 127, 128, 135, 172, 184, 
232, 

Kash (Kush), 39, 40, 41. 

Kashta, King of Kash, 41. 

Kasu (Mcroe), 45. 

Katsena, 102. 

Kawiya, 10, 16 n., 2^, 27, 83, 199, 227, 
246. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, cited, 16. 

K6ra Dynasty in Darfur, 90. 

Kerembes, I^g of Maqurra, 70. 

Kerma, 40. 

MfUtfa (of a **3) 13 139. H3» 
14s, 192, 194, I9S, 196, 197, 202, 
203-4, 21S, 217, 241. 

Khalifa 'Abd AUSh, see 'Abd AlUh. 

Khalil b. Is^iaq, 1 19. 

‘Khalil’, manual of jurisprudence, 116, 120, 
130-1, 134, 224, 

Khahoa. i6, 93, lOO, 1 12, 113 n., 117, 123, 

133. i 34 » i 37 > 1381 * 4 i> * 9 ii 
223, 227, 248, 250. 

Khalwatiyya, 147 n., 226, 236. 
-Khamsiwa. 162 n., 240. 

KhSnqah^ 19 1, 19 3-4. 

Khardu 70 n. 

-KhaiSzI, 120. 

KJiarTf (rainy season), 4, 18, 20, 25. 

Kharqa^ 206. 

Khasa. see TigrS language. 

Khasham bait (section of tribe), 26. 

Kkafib (preacher), 123. 
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K^tmiyya, i6, 147, 199, 202, 217J 231, 
234; see Mirgfcuaiyya. 

Khawalda (T), 81. 

-KWdr, 95, 12711., 135, 152. 

Khoiall b. *Abd ar-Ralunan, 130, 136, 137, 

143, 145, 197, 204, 220, 223. 

Khoma. 32, 10 1, 243. 

Kkurdfdi (legends), 172. 

Khutba^ 70 n., 125. 

Kihdna, 163. 

Kinana (T), 25, 83, 

Kirwan, L. P., 56 n., 63 n. 

Kisra (millet bread), 21 n., 73, 173, 204, 
Kitchener, Lord, 158, 177, 254. 

Koldaji, 102. 

Korosko, 68. 

Kraus, P., 49 n., 56 n. 

Kresh, 103. 

Kubra b. Suriir, King of Maqurra, 65, 
Kudiya, I75“"6. 

KujUry 34, 86, 165, 178, 244. 

Kukur (Tabi hills), 32, 243. 

Kumeilab (T), 15. 

Kungara, 32-33. 

Kurhsj (hippo-hide whip), 9. 

Kushshaf, 7, 84. 

Lailat aUQadr^ 145. 

Lailyya, 2 14- 1 7, 22 1 . 

Lake Chad, 29, 80, 99. 

Lampen, £., cited, 178. 

Lampen, G. D., cited, 30. 

Lane, E. W., cited, 140, 174 n., 213. 
Languages of Islamic Sudan, 35-8. 

Lauture, d’£. de, 38, 140. 

Letronne, 64 n. 

Libyans, 40, 41, 44. 

Littmann, £., 45 n. 

Logos conception in Islam, 209-1 1. 

LSA, 136 n. 

Longinus, Bishop of Nubia, 54-8. 

Ma'aliyya (T), 29. 

Maban, 242, 243; see Bunin. 

Mai Ahmad, 31, 160. 

Mai Wumo, 31, 160, 238. 

Macdonald, D. B., 127 n., 190, 19 1 n., 
234 n. 

MacMichael, H. A., History of the Arabs in 
the Sudany 1922, cited, 6, 16 n., 17, 
32-3, 46 n., 48 n., 74 n., 89-90 n.. 129, 

144, 159 n., 165, 173 n., 242 n., 244 n., 
24s n. 

MadJthab (plur. TnadhShib)^ X14-15, 1 18, 
153, 162. 

Ma'dhun, 122. 

Magic, 109, no, 163 ff. 

'-Ma*lwd al-*ilml, I2i, 122. 

Mal^, 7. 

Mitas (T), 5, 7, 19, 35, 65, 84, loi, 182. 
Mahdl, 102, 132, 148 ff., 251; see 
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Muhammad Ahmad b. 'Abd Allah, Ibn 
Tumart, -SanusT, Muhammad 'Ubaid 
Allah. 

-Mahdl al-Muntazar, 94. 

Mahdism, modem, 33, 147, 157-63, 227, 
262, 268. 

Mahdiyya, 4, 15, i8, 19, 29, 3311., 93-6, 
103, 104, 108, 121, 123, 147, 150-7, 
162, 200, 233-4, 243, 245, 247, 265. 
Mahmiid Abu Shaiba, 143. 

Mahmud al-'ArakI, roo, 115. 

Malmiid al-Mi§rI, 116. 

Majad^, see Majdhubiyya tarXqa, 
Majdkuby 151, 211, 213. 

Majdhubiyya 16, 153, 197, 199, 201, 
202, 222, 223, 224-6, 234. 

Makk (pi. 84, 87. 

Makoritae, 47 n., 51 n., 56, 57. 

MalaUkat aUBakry 174. 

MalSmatiyyay 135, 150, 21 1. 

Malakiyya, 243. 

Malik b. Anas, 1 15, 1 1 8. 

Malikiyya madJAaby 108, 115, 120, 121, 
182, 232 n. 

Malle (Mali), 99. 

Mamluks, 67-8, 69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 79, 88, 
89, 99. 

-Ma*mun, Khalifa. 67 n, 

Mandhoy 183 . 

Manichaeanism, 189 n. 

Mdnjtly 32, 87, 178, 243, 

Maqdmdty 208. 

MaqdUnty 33. 

Maqurra, Christian Kingdom of, 49, 59-71 9 

73 » 79 » 99 - 

-MaqrXzI, ion., 59 n., 60 n.. 61 n., 62 n., 
63 n., 64 n., 67 n., 68 n., 69 n., 70 n., 
100 n., 147 n., 179, 193. 

Marabba^ (rectangular mud building), 23. 
Margoliouth, D. S., 148. 

MaWifa (gnosis), 189. 

Marts, 64, 65, 68, 69. 

MarlsT, language of Mal^s, 7. 

Marriage customs, 30, 156 n„ 165, 179, 
180, 182-3. 

Ma'ruf al-Karkhr, 188. 

Maryam al-Mirghanl, 141, 234. 

Masallt (T), 32, 33, 159, 160, 177. 
Ma§awwa' (Masawa), 85, 200. 

Masjidy 1235 see Mosque. 

Maspero, J,, 49 n., 54 n. 

Massignon, L., 190. 

-Mas'udl, Les Prairies dtOry cited, ion., 
59 n., 65, 71 n., 72, 173 n. 

Matokiyya (T), 7. 

Matrilinear system, 71-2, 179-80. 
Mavidlid'y see Muhd (recitation). 
Mawlawiyya tariqay 193. 

Maxjminus, General, 46. 

MedanI an-Na^iq, 146. 

Meinhof, C., 36, 
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Melcikab (s-tribc of *Abibda), 15. 

Melkitcs, 52 n., 54, 55, 57, 58, 60, 64. 
Mertsa (millet beer), 2i, 73, 124. 

Meroe, 36, 41-6, 48. 

Meroitic Language, 36, 45. 

Merowe, 84. 

MessTriyya (T), 29. 

Metamorphosis, 33, 137, 177. 

Meyer, E., 41 n. 

Michael the Syrian j see Chrontque de 
Michel le Syrien, 

Mldob (T), 34, 3611., 178, 180. 

Mi^aya, 168. 

Milk taboos, 15, 185. 

Milner Commission Report, 255. 

Mima (T), 34. 

Miracles, 135-9* HS> see 
MVrdj^ 132. 

MirgWiyya tariqa, 9, 16, 143, 147, 158, 
199, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 207, 213, 
214-17, 220, 223, 230, 23 1-5, 262, 268. 
Misairiyya(T), 33, 182, 251. 

Mittu, 104. 

Monophysitc Christianity in Abyssinia, 
49 “•> S 7 . 75 . 7 *- 

— in Eastern Sudan, 48-59, 66-7, 73, 75- 
80. 

— in Egypt, 49-50, 52 n., 58, 60, 64, 76. 
Mosque, 105, 115, 118, 122 ff. 

Mourning customs, 183-4. 

Mtda dhdhi n (muezzin), 122, 123. 
-MudawwT, 100 n., 119. 

Mufn, 121, 

Muksjiriny 118. 

Muhinmad, the prophet, 59, 105, 149, 152, 
163, 184, 209, 210, 259. 

Mu^Lammad b. *Abd al-KarIm as-Sammlnl, 
199, 226 n. 

Mul^Immad b. *Abd af-Sadiq, 196. 
Muhammad Abii Likailik K^tur, 88, 227. 
Muhammad b. * Adlan, 10 1 n., 119. 
Muhammad Ahmad b. *Abd Allah, the 
Mahdl, 18, 93-6, 122, 132, 148, 150 ff., 
201, 226, 227, 228, 239. 

Muhammad b. *Ali b, M. b. Ahmad Idris, 
230. 

Muhammad *Ali Pasha, 89, 91-2, 103, 200 
Muhammad ibn *AlI as-Saniist, 199, 229, 
233, 239. 

Muhammad al-BadawI, 121, 139, 237. 
Muhammad Badr, 220. 

Muhammad Bahr ad-Din, Sultan of 
Mafalit, 33. 

Muhammad Bey the Daftardar, 91, 92. 
Muhammad b. Da’ud al-Agharr, 22 x. 
Muhammad al-Hamlm, 115, ii6u., 135, 
219. 

Muhammad al*Hasan as-Sammanl, 226 n. 
Muhammad wad Isa ^Suwar adh-Dhahab,* 
116,197, 

Muhammad Khair. 247. 


Muhammad MadI Abu'l-'Aza'im, 239-40. 
Muhammad al-Mahdl as-SanusT, 150, 154, 
239. 

Muhammad al-Majwub as-Sughayyir, 199, 
225. 

Muhammad b, M. b, Mas'ud b. *Abd 
ar-Rahman, 200. 

Muhammad b. al-Mukht 5 r, 132, I34n., 
147 n., 200, 237. 

Muhammad an-Naqshabandl, 193. 
Muhammad an-Na9Tri'sh-Sha^ilT, 197, 
223. 

Muhammad b, jjadam, 116. 

Muhammad jjaih, 137. 

Muhammad b. ar^Raida, 119. 

Muhammad b. Salim al-HafnIsI, 226 u. 
Muhammad Sharif b. Nur ad-Da’im, 93, 
94, 227, 228. 

Muhammad Sharif, Khalifa of Mahdl, 1 54. 
Muhammad Sirr al-Khatm. 216, 233. 
Muhammad at-Tiwaim, 157. 

Muhammad 'Uthman Abu Jirja, 154. 
Muhammad * Uthman al-MirghanI, 14 n., 
147, 199, 200, 2X0, 2x1, 216, 229, 
23 X ff. 

Muhammad ?ahir al-Madanl, 225. 

MuMzz, Fatimid Khalifa. 6x n. 

Mu^jizdt^ 1 27 n. 

Mukd^afat, 136. 

Mulid (recitation of Prophet^s birth story), 
X46, 2x0, 213, 22X, 236. 

Mulid an^NabJ^ 125, 146, 2x6, 226 n., 228. 
Munchidy 2x5, 216, 217. 

Muqaddanty 194, 203, 221, 236, 238, 24X. 
Murabitm, 99. 

MurSqabdty X44. 

MurJdy Z93, 194, 203, 206, 2 II, 221, 224, 
228, 238. 

Musi b. Ibrahim, 13. 

Musa b. Ya*qub, 131. 

Murray, G. W., 36, 41 n., 144, 146, 171, 
178. 

Murshidy 133* 193* 194* ^28. 

Mu$aba*at, 88, 92. 

Mtt^Sfa^y 206, 238. 

-Musallaml*?-Sag^r, 134, 136. 
Musallamiyya, 220. 

Mu^dharay 171, x8o, xSi. 

Muslim (traditionalist), 148, 163 n. 
Muf^afa b. Kamal ad- Din al-BakrI, 226 n. 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MaqdisI, 59 n. 
Mu*tafim, Khalifa, 62 n. 

-Mutawakkil, Khalifa. 67 n. 

Muttahidlriy 155. 

MuwalladJny 241. 

Muzdri^Jn (cultivators), 19-25, 123, 124, 

153. 19^. *62-3. 

Mysticism, see Sfifism. 

Nabtdby 14-15. 

NadTn-NUbiyyTn (Guild of Nubians), 7 n. 
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NahSs (tribal drums), 26 n., 87. 

Nd'tb (of t^rlqa)^ 1 94. 

NapaU, 41-2, 43, 44. 

NaqTb^ 194, 240. 

Naq shabandiyya 193, 232, 241. 

Narses, 44. 

-Nasir Mul^ammad b. Qala*un, 70. 
Nationalism, 18, 15 1, 261-2* 

Nd%ir (tribal chief), 18, 20, 26, 29, 32. 
Ne^ids, S, 35. 39^0. +5. +8, 99, 103-4, 

— Muslim, 31-4, 243, 245-6, 248 ff. 5 see 
Funj, F^ta, Fur. 

Neoplatonism, 189, 209 n. 

Nero, 44. 

Nicholson, R. A,, cited, 134 n., 135 n,, 208, 
209, 21 1 n. 

•Nil (newspaper), 182 n., 268. 

-iV?/ aUA%raq^ 85 n. 

Nilotic tribes, 35, 99, 103-4, 242, 246-8, 
Nitria, monastery, 52 n. 

N5ba, 45, 46. 

Nobadae, 47, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 64. 
Nomadism in Sudan, ii, i8n., 79, 97, 
263-4. 

Noubai^ 43“^* 

Nuba, 3, 6, 16 n., 36 n., 40, 42, 44, 45, 46, 
48, 61, 64, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 89, 

101, 102, 103, 104, 115, 178, 186, 232, 
242, 244-6, 250, 265. 

Nubia, 5, 39, 40, 44, 46, 49, 50, 5 1, 54, 55, 
59 n., 63, 64, 68, 69, 76, 79, 81, 83-4, 
99, lOt. 

Nubian Language, 35-7, 45, 48, 49, 59, 
65-6. 

Nubians, 2, 7-10, 12, 21,44,47,48, 50, 51, 
S3. 54. 60. 65. 67. 68. 71. 76. 78, 83, 

102, no, 179, 232. 

NuJr, 3, 35, 104, 246-7. 

NUr al->Mu^ammadiyya^ 209-10. 

NushUgk (tribal dispersal during rains), 27. 
Nyamang, 104, 245. 

Olympiodorus, 46 n. 

Omdurman, 31, 96, 139, X42n., 143, 147, 
154, 174, 180, 230, 245. 

Origen, 49 n., 50. 

‘Osman ('UtWan) Diqna, > IS3» 

Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 66. 
Pallme, L., Travels in Kordofan, cited, I02, 

103, 244 n. 

Palmer, Sir R., cited, 80. 

Pa-smun, son of Paesi, 44 n. 

Petronius, Prefect of Egypt, 44. 

Philae, 42, 46, 47, 54, 64 n. 

Piankhi, King of Kash, 41. 

Pilgrimage {Aajj)y 25, 31, 100, 124, 156, 
160, 195. 

Plotinus, 189 n. 

Pregnancy, 180. 


Press, 268. 

Primis (Ibrim), 44, 46 n., 47. 

Priscus, 46n,, 51. 

Procopius of Caesarea, De Bello Persicoy 
cited, 44 n., 47, SI. 

Proverbs, Sudanese, 22, 135, 137, 140, 142, 
181, 2x9 n. 

Ptolemaic Dynasty, 43. 

Ptolemy, geographer, 57 n. 

Qddt, X2I, 122, 140. 

Qadiriyya, xoi, 139, 147 n., x6on., 192, 
193, 196, 197, X99, 202, 204, 2 X 2 , 2x7- 
22, 223, 232. 

(Jala'un, Sultan, 70. 

Qalldurun, Kiug of Maqurra, 61, 
-jjalqashandl, §u 6 A al^A*^d, 84 n. 

Qarib Allah, 139, 228. 

Qarlbiyya, 228. 

QarJna, 167, 172. 

-fiasr, 64, 65. 

Qaff^ (store-room), 218. 

Qawasma, section of Rufa'a, 74. 

Qcrri, 74 n., 8x, 85, 196, 244 n. 

Qibla, X33. 

Qird'dt (variant readings), 1x6, 1 19. 

^iyds, XI 3, 1x4. 

Quatrem^e, 69 n. 

Qubba^ X05, 136, X39, 141-6, 196, 204. 
-(^umait, 209 n. 

Qura‘5n (T), 32, 98, 239. 

Qur’an, 33, 105, xo6, X07, X09, ixx, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 116, XX7, 1x8, X19, 124, 
126, 130, X40, 141, 144, 148, 156, 163, 
169, X72, 184, 185, 187, 190, 2X2, 228, 
229. 

-Quras^, Shaikh al-, 94, 227. 

-QurtabI, 151 n. 

-Qushairif, 187 n., x88 n., 190 n. 

Qutb, 95, 127, 13 1, 135, 152, 2XX. 

Qutjyya (pi. qatdtf), grass hut, 23 n. 

Rabfa (T), xo, 67, 68, 82 n. 

Rabi*a al-*Adawiyya, x88. 

Rahmaniyya, 200. 

-Ra^a^, Governor of al-Abwab, 72. 
Raldiba^ 23 n,, 1x7, X 22 , 133. 

Rakwa^ 136, 228. 

Ramadan, 32 n., 124, 184, 243. 

Ras^’ida (tribe), 25, 226, 231. 

RasWdiyya , 199, 230-1. 

RashSsk (sowing season), 4. 

Rdtiby 156, 162, 213, 236. 

Ra’uf Pasha, 94, 235. 

Reincarnation, 173. 

Reinsch, 37. 

Reisner, O. A., 41, 42 n., 43, 47. 

Ribdt, 73, 191, X93, 217. 

R/d/J (quietism), x88. 

Rifii^iyyafdirfgdz, 147, 193, 200, 213 n., 241. 
•rlh aUahmar^ 
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Kian, L., zi8. 

‘Risala’, n 6, 1 19, 134, 224. 

-‘'RjsSlat aS’SSdisa^ 132, 13411., 237-8. 
jR//« dtpmagey 166, 180 ff. 

Rizaiqat (T), 29, 247. 

Romans, 43, 44, 50. 

Rosary, see stbha, 

Rabatab (T), 18, 180. 

Rufa^a (T), 17, 19, 74, 81, 85, 242, 243. 
Rafinus, 49 n. \ 

§adaqdt^ 124, 184. 

Sadiqab, 196, 219. 

SaMiyya tariqa^ 200. 

Sdfary 168, 170-1, 177. 

Saidokki (T), see Mahas. 

Sa*Td Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, 92, 237. 
Satf {hot, dry season), 3, 4, 20, 25. 

Saints, 25, 100, loi, 102, 108, 109, no. 

126 ff., 191, 19s ff., 200, 204, 249. 
Saltes, (26th) dynasty of Egypt, 41. 

Sakds, 183. 

Salah ad-Din (Saladin), 68, 193. 

Saldt, 1 14, 122, 123, 124, 156, 212, 228, 
Salih b. Ban an-Naqa, 134 n., 198, 219, 
220. 

Salim I, Sultan of Tarkcy, 84, 85. 

Saltmn 128 n. 

•Salt£ma'%^Zarqd\ 85 a. 5 see Fanj rdgime. 
•Samarkand!, 85. 

Sammaniyya, 93, 139, 147, 151, 196, 199, 
201, 220, 221, 223, 226-8. 

Samory, 104 n. 

Sanders, G. E, R., 13. 

•SanusI, Muqaddamay 119. 

Sanasiyya tarlqay 201, 230, 239. 

SSqiya (water-wheel), x, 8, 20, 144. 
SlrlSaqatl, 191. 

Sawdltfy II, I Son., 184. 

Sa^m (fast), 25, 124. 

Sdaim (T), 29, 81, 227, 242, 247. 
Seligman, Prof. C. G., 5, 10, 32, 35, 41 n., 
48 n., 88 n., 186 n., 246 n,, 247, 

SelUka (foreshore caltivation), 20, 

Sennar, 31, 40, 85, 86, 87, loi, 244. 

Scnnar Confederation, see Fanj rdgime. 
Scnusret III, Pharaoh of Egypt, 40. 
Shabaka, Pharaoh, 41. 

Shadhiliyya loi, 193, 196, 197, 208, 
213, 222-4, 229, 231, 232, 236, 240. 
Shadafy 8. 

115, 1 16, 182 n. 

Shafi^iyya madhhab, 1 15, 120. 

Sha/tdda, 53 n., 78, 100, 155. 

Shail^ al-Bakrt, 194, 200. 

Shai^ as-Sijjdda, 202, 203, 228* 

Shaikh at^Turuq^ 200. 

Shaikh al~*UlamSy 121, 139. 

Shaikhivya tartqay 222. 

SblMqiyya (T), 17, 18, 83, 84, 88-9, 100, 
182, 225, 231, 233, 261 n. 


Shaiab (T), 15. 

BkakaMcy 173. 

Shakanda, 69. 

Shamamun, King of Maqurra, 70. 

^ams ad-Dawla Turjbi Shah. 68. 

Shankhab (T), 29. 

Shantirab (section of Bisharln), 12. 

^araf ad-Din wad BurrT, 133-4, 1 39. 
-Sha'ranl, 129, 187. 

Sharks 1 19. 

Sharqawiyya tarlqay 226 n. 

Shari'' ii, 12, 26 n., 107, 109, 113-14, 
Ii6, 121, 122, 123, 124, 134-5, 179, 
180, 182, 184, 185, 190, 207, 259, 266. 
Sharta’i, 33. 

Shashank, King of Nubia, 41. 

Shathdty I34n., 215, 241. 

-Shitibl, 120. 

Shau DorshTd, Tunjur ruler of Darfur, 90, 
Shilmb ad-Dln SuhrawardI, 193. 

ShiUuk (T), 3, 3S, 48, 75, 86, 88, loi, 104, 
241, 242, 246-7. 

Shita (winter), 4. 

Shukriyya (T), 2, 17, i8, 20, 182, 233, 234. 
Shuqair, Na'um, Ta*rM as-SUddn, 84 n., 
85 n., 87, 94 n., i5in., 152 n., 154 n., 
170. 

Shuwaihat (T), 17, 82, 244. 

Sihha (rosary), 25, 198, 212 n,, 222 n., 228, 
248. 

Sihry 180. 

Sid al^q^ifty 86, 88. 

Sth^y 163, 165, 168. 

SijjSday 198, 221. 

SHdty 173. 

Silko, King of Nobadcs, 46 n,, 47, 55 n. 
Silsiky 192, 207, 208. 

Stmdya (naming ceremony), 180, 215. 
Slatin, Fire and Sword, 91, 94 n., 156, 170. 
Slavery, 23 n., 29, 63, 78, 93, 103, 104, 
244-5, 248. 

S5ba, capital of 'Aiwa, 54, 63, 72, 73, 77, 
79, 244. 

Soba stone, 165, 178. 

Songhai, 99. 

Sat as-SadSn, 268. 

Stack, Sir Lee, 255. 

Strabo, 43, 44, 182 n. 

Sudan, Arab invasion of, 36, 60-2, 81-3. 

— Christianity in, see under Christianity. 

— devolutionary method in, 1 1, 20, 26, 97, 
253, 261. 

— French, i, 29, 8 1, 160, 242. 

— Funj* regime in, 75, 85-9, loo-i. 

— Greek influence on, 43, 66, 72. 

— lan^ages of, 35-8, 

— nationalism in, 18, 15 1, 261-2. 

— nomadism in, 1 1, 18 n., 79, 97, 263-4, 

— peoples of, 4-38. 

— relations with Egypt, 40 ff.,83-5, 89,96. 

— religious orders in, see Dervish Orders. 
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Sudan, slavery in, 23 n., 29, 84-5, 93, 103, 
104, 244-5, 248. 

— southern, 5, 35, 43, 72, 73. 

— spread of Islam in, 75-6, 79, 86, 90-1, 
98-104, 248-51. 

— western, i, 29, 81, 99, 104, 160, 242, 
265. 

— western influence on, 20, 21, 97-8, 
252-68. 

— women in, 9, 16, 23-5, 30, 179, 
266-8. 

Sudd (Ar. block), i, 3, 42, 44, 99. 

94, I16, 120, 134-S, 151, 19I ff. 

Sufi Doctrine, 188-90, 206-12. 

Sufism, loi, 108, 1 12, 1 16, 130, 187 ff, 
Sufrajt (house boy), 141. 

Suhrawardiyya tarlqa^ 193. 

Sukkot (T), 5, *84, 182, 261 n. 

Sulaimln Solong, King of DIrfur, 90, 91, 
102. 

Su^luwwdy 173. 

SunkSb, 183. 

Sunna^ 113. 

SUq (market), 18, 21, 117, 146, 169, 250, 
265. 

Syene, 44-7. 

Ta'aisha (T), 29, 160. 
fabaqdt, see Wad Paif AlUh. 

Tafsfr, 1 19, 156. 

Tiia Husain, 259. 
fahur, see Circumcision. 

Taj ad-Din al-Baharl, 196, 218-19. 

Taj’wTd (methods of Qur’an recitation), 
116, 119. 

Takarir (sing. Takrurl), *31 n. 

Takkaze (Atbara), 45. 

Talmis, 47, 

TalqJn, 203. 

Tamfma, 169. 

Tamlm ad-Darl, 187. 

Tanutamon, 41. 

T&qiyya, 205, 219. 

Tdqtyya uvm qarnain^ 87. 

T'arJqa, 94, 133, 144, 147, 153, 162, 191, 
192 ff. 

Tasawwuf^ 116, 130, 187; Jee Sufism. 
TauokJd^ 189; see V/w at-tawhJd. 

T ayyibiyya iarJqa, 222. 

Teherab, Sultan of DarfQr, 102. 

Teqall (Nuba people and Kingdom), 20, 83* 
86, 87, 100, 219, 244, 246, 

Tereramani, King of Blemmyes, 44 n. 
Thaqaldn, 1 52. 

Thebaid, 44, 50, 51, 52. 

Thebes, 40, 41. 

Theodora, Empress, wife of Justmian I, 
SI-*. S 3 > s+. S 6 - 

Theodore, Bishop of the Thebaid, 54. 
Theodore, Monophysite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, 56. 


Theodosius I, the Great, 51. 

Theodosius II, Emperor, 46. 

Theodosius, Patriarch of Alexandria, 51-2, 

53 » 54 - 

Tibbu (Tubu), 32, 8i, 239, 

Tigre (serfs of Banl 'Amir), 14. 

— language, 37. 

Ti/fa (fuzzy-head), 6, 13. 

Tijaniyya {tarlqa)^ 33 n., 104 n., 132, 147, 
160 n., 193, 200, 201, 212, 236-9. 
-TilimsanI, 1 16, 197. 

Tilmfdk^ 195, 204. 

Timbuktoo, 102. 

Tirhaka, 41. 

Tombs, see quhba. 

Tomasi, 243. 

Tribal Court, 26 n., 122, 185. 

Tukl (pi. takala, grass hut adjpining qutttyya)^ 
23, 142, 143. 

-Tunis!, Voyage au Darfour^ cited, 33, 9 1 n., 
118 n., 177 n., 182, 220-1. 

Tunjur, 89-90, 10 1. 

Turko-Egyptian rule, 18, 19, 91-3, 102-3, 
200. 

*Ubaid Allah b. al-HabJiab, 67. 

Uduk (T), 243. 

'Ulama, 114, 115, 116, 120 ff., 132, 190, 
202, 207, 208 n., 222, 229, 233. 

*Umar, al-i^ajj, 104 n. 

*Umar Ganbo, 200, 238. 

*Umar al-Khalwatl. 226 n. 

*Umar b. al-Khattab. 64. 

'Umara Dunqas, 74 n., 85, 115. 

-'UmarT, Ibn Fadl Allah al-, 69, yon., 
71 n. 

Umayyads, 106, 188. 

^XJmda (head of tribal section or group of 
villages), 20, 21, 29. 

Vmm aUBarahJn^ 119. 

Umm Bu^uHU, 173. 

Umm Durman, see Omdurman, 

Umm a$^$uhydn, 167, 172, 173. 

Urnmay 113. 

Umma Party, 262. 

'Uqba ibn Nafi*, 60, 98. 

'Uqdoy 169-70. 

Valerian, 51. 

Van Gannep, 166. 

Wad (i.e. walad) 'Ajib, 75, 86, 87. 

Wad Paif Allah, fahaqdt, cited, 75, 87 n., 
88 u., icon., 1 15, ii6n., 119-20, 
128 n., 129, 130-9, 146, 196, 197, 198, 
218-21, 224. 

Wad Umm Maryum, 139 n. 

Wada’i, 32, 90, 91, 99, loo, loi, 160, 161. 
Waddan, 57 n. , 

Wahdat aUwtjUdj 209, 
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WahMbism, 102, 103, 155, 198, 199, 228, 
229, 230, 240. 

Wajd^ 212. 

Wa % 126, 128, 131, 139, i4o» ^75 
194, 203,215, 226. 

194, 201. 

War A, 1 16. 

WazJfa^ 213 . 

Wensinck, A* J*, 119* 

Were-wolf, 33; metamorphosis. 

West Africans, 31, 99, 124, 158, 160, 161, 
171, 200, 238, 2655 see FcUlta. 

Westennann, D., 36. 

Westernism, influence of, 20, 21, 97-8, 
252-68. 

Wingate, Sir Reginald, 4, 104 n., 152, 156, 
157 - 

Wtrd^ 203, 205, 213 n., 222 n., 231, 236. 

Women in Sudan, 9, 16, 23-5, 30, 179, 
266-8. 

Wtistenfeld, F., 64 n. 

Ya'qubab, 123 n., 139, 196, 219, 220, 221, 
227. 

-Ya'qhbT, 58 n., 60 n., 63, 73 n. 

Ylqut, 59 n. 

Yemenites, 147 n. 


Yhsuf Abu Shara, 145. 

Yhsuf al-Hindl, 147 n., 227. 

-Zabal'a, 240. 

Za^hSTli^ 183 n. 

Za^awa (T), 32, 122, 160, 178. 

ZdMi^ 189. 

Zaila'in, 1 5 n. 

-Zain b. Saghairun, 130. 

Zakarias, Patriarch of Alexandria, 76. 
Zcdi&t, 124, 155. 

Zalangei, 33. 

Zanafaj, 59 n., 88 n. 

Zanatiyya, 84 n. 

Zandc (T), 3, 104. 

Zdr (pi. %airdn\ 171, 174-7. 

Zdwiya, 16, 100, loi, 118, 123, 193, 197, 
200, 205,206,215, 222, 229, 233, 236, 
Zenkovsky, S., 182 n. 

Zindfq^ 189, 207. 

Zinj, 6, 72. 

Zmlr, Shaikh, 145* 

Zlt (large water-pot), 137. 

Ziydra^ 25, 144. 

Zubair Pasha, 91, 92, 94, 95. 

Zuhd (asceticism), 188. 

Zyhlarz, 36, 45 n., 48. 
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